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FOREWORD 


MY  story  is  an  appeal,  a  cry  to  the  world  to  recognize,  to 
cooperate  in  bringing  together  a  universal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  life  itself,  to  bring  the  efforts  of  mankind  more  close 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  happy  existence  for  each  little 
soul. 

My  own  life  has  been,  for  the  jpiost  part,  on  the  harder 
paths  of  life.  I  owe  much  to  my  six  years  of  experience  as  a 
newsboy,  during  which  time  I  had  the  cherished  opportunity 
of  meeting  and  dealing  with  people  from  all  steps  of  life. 
I  met  the  slum  inhabitant,  gunman  and  cutthroat,  drunkard 
and  those  of  sombre  sobriety,  factory  workers,  idlers,  and 
“old  timers,”  poverty-stricken  derelicts  and  the  highly  digni¬ 
fied  financial  men.  And  so,  when  only  a  little  boy,  in  my  role 
of  “newsie”  on  the  crowded  street  corner,  I  was  inspired  by 
viewing  the  great  struggle  of  humanity,  of  each  man  to  beat 
his  neighbor  to  the  nest  of  golden  eggs,  of  the  great  stream 
of  vanity,  of  hypocrisy  and  make-believe. 

Through  this  vast  cloud  of  suffering,  it  dawned  upon  my 
vision  that  mankind,  in  its  continual  avaricious  battle  for 
fame,  glory,  and  money,  through  its  unfortunate  sinking  into 
slimes  and  bogs  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  is  misguiding 
itself  away  from  the  beautiful  things  that  cover  this  earth. 
But  I  trust,  more  so,  I  believe  that  things  shall  gradually 
change;  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  true  light  of  everything,  a 
time  when  peace  and  quiet  shall  reign  in  every  nook  and 
corner. 

This  world  is  winding  itself  into  a  New  Era.  It  will  be 
an  era  of  enlightenment,  a  period  of  truth,  an  understanding 
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of  all  human  beings  bound  together  in  soul  and  flesh  under 
the  banner  of  universal  citizenship  by  universal  education. 
It  will  be  a  period  that  will  uncover  before  our  eyes  the  real 
happiness  and  enjoyment  that  abounds  about  us  on  this  earth. 
It  will  be  a  period  of  the  building  up  of  a  worldly  court,  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  to  the  contentment  of  all  nations  and  peoples. 
No  more  will  hatred,  religious  feuds,  and  massacres  exist. 
There  shall  be  one  understanding  and  the  only  idol  all  hu¬ 
mans  shall  bow  before  will  be  the  altar  of  love  for  one 
another. 

There  shall  be  peace  for  all.  Poverty  and  Wealth  shall 
be  strange  and  unknown — an  ancient  phenomenon.  The 
words  “capital”  and  “labor”  shall  be  forgotten.  Weapons 
of  death  shall  only  be  “relics”  of  a  “once  upon  a  time,”  and 
medals  and  awards  of  bravery  shall  not  be  bestowed  for  the 
excellent  murder  of  some  human  being. 

Each  eye  shall  flash  with  beauty  and  joy.  Love  will  rule 
over  Law.  The  people  shall  face  the  lightning  and  listen  to 
the  thunder  with  sublime  faith  that  Paradise  is  here. 

This  great  world  of  ours  is  winding  its  way  through  dark 
clouds  to  that  path  of  the  universe  where  sunshine  and  happi¬ 
ness  shall  eternally  live  within  the  core  of  all  creation. 

Louis  Aaron  Reitmeister. 


December,  1926. 


Part  I 
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INTRODUCTORY 

IT  was  on  the  way  home  one  mild  and  clear  night  about  the 
end  of  Fall  last  year.  I  recollect  it  was  one  of  the  last 
November  evenings.  The  day’s  work  done,  I  had  started 
for  home  and,  unusually  tired  from  the  daily  toil,  I  slowly 
went  on  my  way.  My  frequent  tourse  was  to  stroll  down 
Fifth  Avenue  to  Madison  Square  Park  where  I  would  get 
the  train  that  takes  one  away  from  the  ever-boiling  pot  of 
commerce  to  the  tranquil  and  warm  homes  of  Brooklyn,  my 
hometown  and  just  a  “boro”  of  the  big  city. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  people.  So  crowded  and 
packed  with  humans  were  the  thoroughfares  that  the  tall 
sky-reaching  buildings  seemed  to  change  into  great  appalling 
mountains,  and  down  below  the  torrents  of  human  flesh 
roared  through  its  canyons,  onward  and  onward,  until  the 
eye  was  blurred  by  the  vastness  of  its  features. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  “Square,”  the  sun  had  set. 
The  Metropolitan  Tower,  highest  of  them  all,  just  east  of 
the  park,  caught  my  gaze  immediately.  The  immense  struc¬ 
ture  was  the  very  picture  of  sparkling  jewels  which  gen¬ 
erously  spotted  the  huge  background  of  the  grayish  edifice 
against  a  lavender  sky.  All  around  me  were  tall  buildings, 
each  throwing  out  of  its  sides  many  little  lights  until  I  seemed 
a  prisoner  in  a  city  of  enchantment,  that  all  these  cold,  cruel 
walls  were  just  glaring  at  me  with  thousands  and  thousands 
of  eyes. 

When  my  vision  was  cast  downward  it  met  quite  different 
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an  aspect.  The  streets  were  crowded  and  the  autos  and  the 
trolleys  buzzed  to  and  fro.  Everything  was  hustle  and 
hurry.  I  wondered — gazed  at  the  multitudes  of  people  and 
at  the  magnitude  of  activity.  It  seemed  a  wonderful  painting 
of  modern  life — the  kind  of  life  I  term  a  mechanical  one.  At 
the  moment,  I  admired  its  beauty  and  its  sourness — for  beau¬ 
tiful  things  rarely  taste  sweet.  Though  how  I  worship  the 
marvellous  yet  crude  works  of  Nature,  my  feelings  compelled 
me  to  appreciate  this  magnificent  picture  that  held  my  view. 
I  entered  the  park  and  reaching  a  bench,  which  confronted 
the  “Tower,”  I  sat  down,  a  little  tired,  a  little  restful,  a  little 
with  a  kind  of  philosophical  disposition.  It  was  getting  much 
darker  now,  although  the  time  passed  slowly,  and  as  it  glided 
by,  there  went  by  my  unnoticed  park  bench,  many  different 
personages  of  various  walks  of  life. 

Here  passed  the  office  girl,  increasing  her  pace  with  femi¬ 
nine  airs.  And  there  the  laborer,  slow,  slugging  his  steps 
with  heavy  shoes,  drawn,  fatigued  face,  glancing  downward 
at  the  cement  walks  that  his  rest-seeking  feet  passed  over. 
And  I  noticed  the  factory  girl,  the  floor  washer,  porter,  and 
doorman.  And  on  and  on  they  went  before  me,  as  if  in 
review,  mortals  of  different  trades,  different  faces  and 
feelings. 

Turning  my  head  a  little  to  the  avenue,  I  caught  the  mer¬ 
chant  in  his  limousine,  resting  comfortably,  care-free  of  the 
outside  air,  reading  the  evening  paper  while  his  chauffeur 
twisted  and  turned  amid  the  flows  of  traffic. 

Glancing  back,  I  met  the  contrast.  The  tramp — the  city 
park  bench  tramp,  seeking  with  glassy  eyes  for  a  haven  to 
rest  his  self-despised  body.  He  looked  old,  for  his  hair  was 
of  a  dirty  gray,  and  yet  he  may  have  been  young.  His  shoes 
were  shoes  no  more  but  just  bits  of  dust-ridden  mud-plastered 
leather  that  covered  only  a  part  of  each  foot.  He  wore  a 
slouch  hat  that  nearly  covered  his  eyes,  as  if  it  were  his  desire 
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to  hide  from  himself  the  vision  of  the  world  in  which  he 
existed.  He  had  no  collar.  I  saw  a  filthy  shirt  and  a  ragged 
coat  and  patched  pants.  His  arms  hung  from  his  sides  as  if 
lifeless  things  for  which  he  had  no  care. 

On  this  character  did  I  now  gaze.  For  he  seemed  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Many  are  the  stories  that  are  eternally  hidden  be¬ 
neath  the  skin  that  never  reach  the  printing  press.  My 
eyes  saw  a  man,  the  work  of  Nature,  some  mother’s  son — 
yet  my  mind  pictured  a  half-sunken  ship  on  the  Reefs  of 
Despair.  Its  hull  was  still  firm  though  hallowed  and  cracked. 
The  oncoming  waves  of  failure,  dissipation  and  loneliness 
beat  upon  its  sides,  moving  its  very  foundation.  My  mind 
grasped — scrutinized  its  view.  There  were  great  rips  and 
holes  in  this  helpless  skeleton  of  a  ship,  yet  though  the 
storms  of  fate  roared  upon  it,  the  keel  of  life  was  still  un¬ 
broken.  On  the  stern,  I  made  out  its  name.  It  read  “My 
Character.” 

For  to  think  of  it,  to  me  Life  is  as  the  Sea,  we  mortals 
the  wandering  skiffs,  engulfed  in  a  mist  of  Destiny;  our  bul¬ 
warks  of  wisdom  and  undertakings,  our  proud  stern  masts, 
the  heralds  of  our  Ambitions;  our  sails  outstretched  full, 
beckoning  forward  to  meet  the  fateful  hand.  Yea,  we  each 
have  our  little  craft  of  earthy  dreams,  and  as  we  guide,  so  do 
the  Winds  blow,  bellowing  ahead  on  the  sea  of  Nature’s 
making;  wandering,  wandering  on  our  way,  each  helmsman 
by  his  Man-made  wheel,  forever  onward  through  the  great 
Fog  of  Time;  the  greater  the  seaman,  the  more  brilliant  the 
voyage;  the  poorer  the  seaman,  the  shorter  the  strife — yet 
all  destined  to  the  same  Harbor,  where  there  is  neither  mist 
nor  fog,  all  tranquil  with  anchors  moored,  our  tasks  done. 
For  Life  to  me  is  just  the  Sea  of  Infinity  with  its  Fog  of  Time 
and  Mist  of  Destiny — its  Winds,  the  Hands  of  Fate — 
eternal. 

And  of  this  world,  to  me  it  seems  nothing  but  a  picture, 
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and  we  are  the  humble  artists.  Some  are  artful  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  scenes  of  Nature;  others  paint  their  way  through 
houses  of  mechanics.  Still  others  paint  of  poverty,  of 
wealth,  and  sorrow.  We  all  build  our  little  picture,  obscure 
to  the  universe,  radiating  to  ourselves;  our  tools,  the  brushes 
of  thought,  and  paint,  our  little  sands  of  time.  Brushes  that 
paint  of  pleasure  absorb  their  color  quickly;  brushes  of  the 
poor  swallow  the  paint  more  steadily,  yet  pale  in  its  nature. 
Those  of  wealth  are  carefree  of  the  color,  and  sometimes  bit¬ 
ter  with  sorrow— but  those  that  portray  success — that  is  the 
pinnacle  of  contentment,  a  picture  of  a  life,  its  foundation  of 
effort  and  patience!  Thousands  of  brushes,  thousands  of 
colors,  how  few  the  worthy  accomplishments !  Thousands 
of  pictures  unfinished,  how  few  with  the  finishing  touch ! 

When  my  thoughts  came  to  my  eyes,  I  saw  this  poor 
tramp  quite  a  distance  away.  He  stopped  and  sat  down  on 
his  usual  bench — at  the  usual  time  and  usual  sky — just  an¬ 
other  long  day  and  a  still  longer  night. 

***** 

Nine  o’clock  on  the  great  Metropolitan  electric-lighted 
timepiece,  and  yet  I  sat  and  did  not  move.  The  bulging 
crowds  were  gone.  On  the  avenue  here  and  there  an  auto 
flickered  by.  I  heard  no  traffic  whistles.  The  great  build¬ 
ings  still  surrounded  me,  but  different  they  were.  No  more 
did  they  sparkle  with  shining  gems.  Transformed  as  if  by 
some  magic  hand,  I  saw  stern  dark  gray  pillars  of  towering 
heights.  And  the  sky  also  changed  for  it  was  of  a  beautiful 
purple  shade.  The  sky  is  certainly  a  beautiful  thing — an 
eternal  motion  of  ever-changing  color.  It  is  the  shades  of 
the  sky  that  abhor  the  cloak  of  death  and  make  our  life  a 
beautiful  enchantment,  a  mystification  of  our  souls — the 
greatest  painting  by  the  greatest  Painter.  Behold  the  dawn ! 
— the  resurrection  of  the  Day,  the  never-failing  glittering 
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brilliancy — then  the  grandeur  of  dusk  when  the  patient,  fiery 
disc  of  orange  creeps  slowly  through  clouds  tinted  with  its 
shadows — the  daily  retreat  to  those  nocturnal  regions  of  cool 
tranquillity — the  night  feebly  lit  by  dwindling  yet  unfaltering 
jewels  set  in  the  universal  path.  All  so  fascinating,  so  con¬ 
quering,  that  our  eyes  arise  from  our  earthly  footings  and 
with  a  heart  of  love,  we  are  lifted  into  that  ethereal  picture 
of  color — the  flight  of  every  evil  instinct,  and  all  that  is  good 
in  us  opens  its  doors  to  pour  forth  our  gratefulness  to  Sub¬ 
lime  Nature — the  Mother  of  all  beauty. 

But  now  it  was  dark  blue.  And  it  made  me  feel  lonely 
on  this  park  bench  in  a  deserted  square,  and  yet  some  un¬ 
known  power  of  the  conscience  tied  me  to  the  scene  as  a  little 
child  to  its  mother,  and  my  body  felt  the  strange  harmony  of 
the  surroundings.  Those  great  still  hands  of  the  clock 
moved  on,  and  I  did  not  see  it,  though  I  felt  the  night  en¬ 
croaching  and  the  place  more  lonely  until  I  seemed  a  ban¬ 
ished  little  human  in  a  man-forsaken  city.  For  it  was  late. 
I  had  heard  the  solemn  bells  of  the  “Old  Square  Church” 
echo  out  eleven  sounds  that  dimmed  in  my  ears  as  the  mist 
of  the  chilly  evening  air  dimmed  my  vision.  I  felt  the  numb¬ 
ness  of  my  body,  the  tired  eyes,  the  drooping  head.  I 
straightened  my  gaze  on  the  big  clock  directly  in  front  of  me. 
It  was  nearing  twelve.  It  seemed  as  if  that  great  keeper  of 
time  grew  into  a  huge  fiery  ball — then  grow  smaller  and 
smaller  until  it  wrinkled  itself  into  a  tiny  speck.  The  air 
dazed  and  shut  my  eyes.  The  clock  was  no  more,  and  as  my 
mind  wandered  off  into  a  strange  land,  I  faintly  heard  twelve 
little  tinklings  pass  through  me  and  away. 

***** 

Ebony  black — :just  all  blackness,  nothing  else.  My  eyes 
squinted  to  penetrate  the  stunned  vision  of  these  vast  walls  of 
‘  thickness  that  surrounded  me.  It  was  all  over;  above,  to  the 
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sides  and  below  my  very  feet.  I  could  not  see  my  own  hand 
before  me.  So  dark  and  black  it  was  that  my  helpless  eyes 
soon  lost  track  of  the  body  and  seemed  to  be  alone,  suspended 
in  the  air,  as  if  eyes  could  be  living  things  by  themselves. 
There  I  stood,  I  know  not  how  long,  piercing  unavailingly  at 
the  mass  of  nothingness. 

Ho !  There  !  Something  caught  .the  nerve  in  my  hol¬ 
lows  and  a  turn  to  the  right,  and  away  through  the  depths  of 
the  blackness  was  a  speck,  a  tiny  mist  of  burning  reddish 
light.  It  was  a  little  flicker  though,  and  yet  it  struck  at  the 
jet  black  air  as  a  little  hero  against  an  unconquerable  foe. 
But  nothing  is  insurpassable — for  it  grew  to  a  circle  and  the 
circle  grew  and  it  came  nearer  and  closer.  I  could  see  fine 
vermilion  hues  mingle  into  velvety  lavender  shades  which 
spread  over  the  blackness  as  a  veil.  Brighter  and  bigger 
until  it  dazzled  my  sight  and  made  the  heart  throb  faster. 
And  forward  it  came — just  a  flaming  fire  of  carmine — pink 
and  gold,  and  those  colors  that  emitted  from  its  sides  were 
the  most  beautiful  that  I  had  ever  seen.  It’s  those  we  wit¬ 
ness  at  the  mountain  top  when  the  grand  orange  ball  retires 
on  a  sereneful  August  evening  amid  a  festival  of  colorings. 

It  took  form.  That  growing  circle  of  flame  took  form, 
and  when  it  settled  itself,  I  saw  before  me  the  clock — that 
very  same  clock  of  the  “Square,”  of  the  tower  building.  Yet 
a  little  different  it  began  to  appear  to  me — the  difference 
grew — something  awful  happened  in  its  face !  I  do  not  know 
what  it  was !  Perhaps  its  awkward  lines  or  fiery  shadows 
were  its  cause,  but  awful  it  was,  and  it  seemed  to  live — a 
ghastly  human  grimace — something  like  the  moon  on  a 
morbid  night  when  she  seems  sad  and  pitiful — such  it  was — 
yet  sadder  and  more  pitiful !  And  then  the  clock-hands  moved ! 
They  moved  in  the  wrong  direction;  backward  they  went 
with  a  quickening  pace.  The  time  flew  in  retreat !  And  as 
it  sped  into  the  past  so  did  that  face  upon  it  grow  drearier 
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and  drearier  until  I  thought  I  saw  tears  rolling  down  its  hor¬ 
rid  face.  Faster  it  went  back — it  whirled  round — the  hands 
were  no  more — the  face  disappeared  in  the  confusion  of  fly¬ 
ing  flame  and  light!  What  I  saw  now  before  me  was  a 
revolving  disc  turning  backwards  at  a  terrific  speed.  It  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  fade  away  and  as  it  faded  there  started  to 
form  in  front  of  it  certain  figures — some  scribbling — it 
turned  to  words !  Blazing  words ! — before  me  in  fiery  red 
letters !  This  is  what  I  think  I  read: 

I  am  the  conqueror  of  the  universe.  All  that  grows  and  breathes 
and  creeps  submits  to  my  Infinite  Law.  I  am  the  intangible,  the 
invisible,  yet  ere  the  present  and  the  morrow.  The  stars,  the  moon, 
and  the  sun  are  all  my  servants  for  theyxome  and  go  at  my  will.  Life 
lavishes  within  me  and  the  earth  shrinks  and  great  waters  swell 
before  my  sceptre.  Within  me,  the  life  of  Man  is  forever  recording, 
for  I  know  and  see  all.  I  am  Time,  the  great  power  of  all  the  worlds, 
the  ruler  of  the  mightiest  land,  my  kingdom — eternity. 

This  all  seemed  to  strange,  so  out  of  the  order  of  things 
that  I  really  thought  myself  dreaming  within  a  dream. 
Dreams!  What  a  foreign  land,  so  far  and  yet  so  near — so 
strange  and  queer  and  yet  not  stranger  than  ourselves! 

I  cannot  account  for  it  but  I  felt  exhausted.  Those  liv¬ 
ing  letters  still  haunted  me  though  I  could  not  see  them  any 
more.  Something  filled  my  mind — I  felt  a  curious  wave  of 
some  awful  air,  some  dead  air  of  the  past,  sink  into  my  frame 
and  I  found  myself  thinking  of  the  thousands  of  thousands 
of  events  compiling  the  history  of  our  world,  the  secret  and 
buried  tales  of  ancient  times,  of  the  great  happenings 
throughout  the  many  centuries.  My  thoughts  turned  back; 
it  rolled  with  the  clock,  it  followed  that  awful  crying  face,  it 
trailed  those  haunting  words  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
years,  to  visions  of  the  world  of  Yesterday. 


II 


EGYPT  * 

Superstition  is  still  king  of  most  of  the  world  though  oft  it  calls 
itself  religion. — Haggard. 

TIME  awaits  not  the  historian,  neither  the  sleepy  scribe 
and  dust-lined  papyrus.  Thus,  history  is  the  memory 
of  human  existence.  Yet  much  of  the  unknown  has  been  lost 
to  us,  of  our  ancient  fathers,  of  those  years  pre-antedating 
the  early  world,  when  the  ruins  of  today  basked  in  pride 
over  the  ruins  of  its  predecessors.  And  so,  sifting  my  way 
through  columns  of  centuries,  untold  and  buried  in  its  own 
categories  of  myth  and  mystery,  I  came  into  the  still,  clear, 
blue  cloudless  sky,  into  the  Land  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
into  that  fruitful  sun-baked  black  alluvial  slope  that  banks 
along  its  yellow  river,  under  the  blasting,  scorching  African 
sun,  into  the  dominions  of  the  greatest  of  the  oldest,  into  that 
vast  luxuriant  Empire,  the  mighty  kingdom  of  Egypt,  the 
grandeur  of  antiquity,  the  cradle  of  learning  and  civilization. 

I  came  to  the  solemn  and  unimpassioned  city  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  the  sanctuary  of  Ptah,  with  its  hidden  tombs  of  its  im¬ 
mortalized  kings  and  queens.  There  to  the  west,  over  the 
towering  palaces  and  obelisks,  over  the  pyramids  and 
sphinxes  built  for  the  departed,  there  in  the  direction  of 
the  Realm  of  the  Dead,  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Gods,  Ra  was 
setting.  Ra,  the  sun-god,  in  a  blazen  ball  of  vermilion  bril¬ 
liancy  slowly  slipping  back  through  a  horizon  of  a  weird 
deepening  blue,  mystified  the  sullen  area,  stifled  the  material, 
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and  framed  a  scene  very  adaptable  to  the  morbid  airs  of  the 
Egyptian  city. 

Passing  over  the  west  plateaus,  I  beheld  those  great  pyra¬ 
mids  of  Gizeh,  the  sepulchres  of  Khufu,  of  Khafra,  and  of 
Menkera.  These  structures,  to  the  building  of  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  dragged  the  hewn  rock  and  sweated  and 
toiled  under  the  fiery  sun,  towered  into  the  sky.  Those  iron¬ 
clad  whips  cut  their  backs  and  their  blood,  mixed  with  the 
sand,  was  trodden  under  their  own  feet.  Generations  of 
wholesale  slavery  and  tyranny  were  spent  to  appease  the  reli¬ 
gious  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  the  rulers. 

Through  a  small  concealed  opening,  I  crawled  downward 
into  the  heart  of  Khafra,  until  I -stumbled  into  the  deadly 
stillness  of  the  royal  burial  chamber.  On  one  side  I  made 
out  the  “spiritual  door”  through  which  the  Ka,  or  soul  of  the 
departed,  went  and  came  to  receive  the  offerings  laid  out  for 
it  by  the  living  faithful.  Beautiful  carved  ornaments  and 
gilded  pottery  covered  the  base  about  the  hugh  stone  coffin 
wherein  lay  encased  the  mummified  corpse  of  the  deceased 
king.  On  the  stone  slabs  of  the  walls  was  sculptured  the 
history  of  his  life,  his  victories  and  achievements.  I  marked 
the  solemn  flattery  of  the  Egyptians,  for  they  paid  no  space 
to  the  dead  king’s  failures,  vices,  or  tyrannical  rule.  Yet  it  is 
said  that  Egypt’s  soul  was  the  soul  of  its  king,  and  so,  per¬ 
chance,  without  its  kings,  Memphis  could  not  have  lived. 

The  bodies  of  the  great  men  of  Egypt  were  revered  by 
its  people.  Their  system  of  embalming  and  preserving  the 
dead  was  an  art,  forever  lost  to  the  world.  First,  the  brain 
was  removed  through  the  nostrils,  the  entire  viscera  taken 
out  by  a  cut  at  the  side  of  the  body,  the  cavity  of  which  was 
stuffed  with  mineral  chemicals  of  fragrance.  Then  the 
corpse  was  covered  with  salts  and  soda  for  nearly  three 
months.  After  this,  the  body  was  cleansed  and  wrapped 
with  linen  bandage  glued  with  a  certain  gum  substance.  Laid 
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in  an  adorned  mummy  case,  the  sarcophagus  was  borne, 
amidst  great  outcries  and  lamentations,  across  the  “Lake  of 
the  Dead”,  to  the  entombment.  Such  were  the  last  earthly 
travels  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns  on  their  way  to  the  Land 
of  Immortals,  in  the  direction  of  the  disappearing  Ra,  the 
winged  sun. 

I  made  my  way  back  out  of  this  great  silent  pyramid- 
tomb,  and  from  the  desert  mounds  of  sand  and  slab,  beheld 
the  sleeping  city  of  Memphis,  a  painted  city  beneath  a 
painted  sky.  Through  the  great  door  of  its  city  gate  I 
passed.  Its  walls  and  battlements,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  antiquity  and  holiness  of  its  rulers,  were  very  wide  and 
high,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  a  silent  vow  of  military 
strength.  It  was  early  evening  in  Memphis.  The  pylons 
and  grotesque  figures  that  lined  the  ways  stood  out  against 
the  clear  sky.  The  stars  were  coming  out,  more  and  more, 
until  the  heavens  were  sprinkled  with  twinkling  lights.  Ram¬ 
headed  sphinxes  and  monstrous  stone  lions  led  the  way  to  the 
entrances  of  wide  structures  and  palaces.  There,  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  mist,  I  discerned  the  same  high  pyramids,  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  its  dead  kings.  And  further  I  went,  looking 
about  at  the  wondrous  city  asleep  in  its  piety  until  I  arrived 
at  the  abode  of  the  king,  the  divine  and  god  of  the  populace. 
To  the  Egyptians,  he  was  the  greatest  of  all,  the  master  of 
all,  the  son  of  Ptah,  born  of  Ra  and  child  of  Amun.  On  the 
houses  were  carved  the  years  of  his  life,  the  greatest  of  all 
Egyptians.  Here,  on  a  large  pillar,  I  made  out  the  picture 
of  some  sovereign  sucking  the  fluid  of  life  from  the  bosom  of 
Isis,  the  goddess  of  the  Moon. 

So  precious  was  the  king  that  with  every  step,  followed 
the  feet  of  the  priesthood,  assigned  to  the  holy  watch.  So 
great  was  he  that  the  mortal  king  bowed  before  the  built 
semblance  of  himself.  He  was  incorruptible  and  if  any  faults 
were  committed  by  himself,  his  courtiers  showered  the  blame 
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on  themselves  and  exclaimed,  bowed  and  kissed  his  feet  to 
the  goodness  and  perfection  of  their  worshipped  idol-king, 
carrying  him  to  his  feathered  throne  under  a  beautiful  canopy 
of  purple. 

Between  two  profusely  engraved  boulders,  I  saw  the  ruler 
in  his  chamber.  The  ornaments  and  furnishings  were  of  the 
gorgeous  kind.  The  chairs  and  beds  were  tailored  and 
trimmed  in  charming  luxuriant  designs.  Yea,  they  came 
from  distant  markets,  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth,  over 
endless  sands  and  gulping  waves,  all  to  adorn  the  great  hu¬ 
man  god  of  the  people.  To  these  ends,  the  priests  and 
caretakers  spared  no  effort,  neither  the  lives  of  its  servants, 
who  fought  and  died  unburied  so  that  the  great  and  only  one 
of  Memphis  may  see  his  pleasant  surroundings. 

A  stone  door  slowly  opened  within,  and  a  score  or  so  of 
priests,  the  favored  and  esteemed,  entered.  They  arrayed 
themselves  before  their  king,  and,  raising  their  hands,  cried 
praise  after  praise,  soothing  his  thoughts,  offering  solaces  to 
his  nocturnal  comfort.  There,  along  the  edges  of  the  pas¬ 
sageways  were  great  lean  cisterns,  out  of  which  rose  the 
smoke  of  incense,  which  soon  filled  the  room  so  that  more  I 
could  not  see. 

Swaying  from  the  scene,  I  found  myself  in  the  halls  of 
the  priests.  These  pious  men  of  Kam  were  the  pure,  the 
clean.  To  touch  unpurified  creatures  meant  disgrace  and  a 
shameful  death.  Only  certain  foods  could  they  eat.  And 
many  fasted,  for  did  I  not  see  one  on  a  stone  slab  who  had 
not  eaten  for  many  weeks  so  that  evil  could  not  enter  his 
sacred  soul?  To  marry  was  capital  crime  and  filth,  although 
the  king  had  plenty.  They  never  smiled,  for  the  graven 
mask  of  serious  worship  was  on  their  faces.  Slowly  they 
walked  about,  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  uttering  strange 
mystic  words  which  I  could  not  understand. 

In  another  chamber  I  saw  priests  anointing  and  praying 
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before  the  sacred  black  bull,  Apis.  This  worshipped  crea¬ 
ture  had  a  white  spot  on  his  forehead  and  on  his  back  was 
dotted  out  the  form  of  an  eagle.  The  Memphians  glorified 
in  the  sanctity  of  Apis,  and  when  they  found  the  holy  animal 
among  his  flock,  they  carried  him  to  the  grass  meadows  of 
Nilopolis.  After  forty  days  of  sweet  grazing,  they  bore  him 
to  the  Temple  of  Ptah,  and  dressed  him  there  in  the  best  of 
raiment.  Apis  ate  the  costliest  of  foods  and  smoke  of  in¬ 
cense  rose  always  before  him.  On  the  death  of  the  deified 
bull,  after  the  innocent  animal  played  its  grim  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  given  a  national  funeral.  The 
streets  were  strewn  with  flowers  and  offerings.  Yet  Apis 
had  to  be  replaced,  to  restore  the  holiness  of  the  Temple, 
and  so  the  priests  went  a-searching  again  among  the  flocks 
for  the  “only”  one.  Inasmuch  as  they  longed  for  the  elab¬ 
orate  occasion  of  the  Apis  funeral,  which  would  fill  the 
people  with  holy  desires  and  belief,  should  the  good  Apis 
refuse  to  die  after  twenty-five  years  of  worship,  the  priests 
escorted  him  to  the  “Sacred  Fountain”  where  they  would 
drown  the  destined  animal,  cherished  and  guarded  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  ,only  a  moment  before.  In  this  mode,  the 
pompous  ceremonies  of  installing  the  new  Apis,  at  which 
time  the  treasure  coffers  of  the  priests  would  be  generously 
re-filled,  could  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

I  desired  to  enter  further  into  these  gloomy  quarters, 
but  the  stench  of  burning  animals  caught  my  nostrils  so  that 
I  was  forced  to  turn  and  flee  down  the  big  steps,  to  the  open 
sky  and  refreshen  myself  with  the  cool  night  air. 

Along  the  strange  streets  of  Memphis  I  trod.  All 
seemed  so  weird,  so  unusual,  that  I  touched  the  cold  moldy 
walls  to  give  me  bearings.  There,  on  a  high  flat  base,  not  far 
away,  stood  the  image  of  Seh-ket,  the  cat-headed  goddess 
of  Vengeance.  I  feared  to  look  directly,  as  imaginatively, 
I  felt  its  life,  its  green  eyes  staring  at  me.  I  turned  and 
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faced  it  squarely,  and  lo ! — I  felt  myself  held  to  the  ground 
without  motion  of  body,  while  my  frame  shook  aghast,  as 
those  piercing  eye-balls  seemed  to  emit  a  pallid  shade  of 
watery  green,  and  from  its  mouth,  little  flames  escaped.  I 
revolted,  gained  my  feet  and  fled  as  a  madman  from  the 
vision  of  the  structures.  It  seemed  every  pillar  and  house 
took  forms  of  demons  and  devils,  throwing  shadows  of 
ghostly  aspects  before  my  starlit  path.  Onward  I  flew, 
through  the  labyrinth  of  Memphis,  reached  its  walls,  passed 
its  gate,  and  with  a  backward  glance  at  the  enchanting  city 
under  an  enchanting  sky,  I  disappeared  beneath  the  dark 
foliage  of  its  outskirts,  my  body  bent  in  the  direction  of 
Thebes,  the  City  of  the  Gates,  the  glory  of  the  Nile. 

Thebes 

I  found  myself  in  Thebes,  the  city  of  Amun-Ra,  of  Mut 
and  Khons,  the  land  of  the  thousand  temples.  The  columns 
of  granite  rams  and  sphinxes  that  linked  great  halls  glistened 
in  the  sunlight.  Under  a  beautiful  light  blue  sky,  lay  the 
Valley  of  the  Tombs.  On  its  roads,  Egyptians  passed  me 
by,  slugging  their  bare  feet  in  the  hot  sand.  There,  in  a 
narrow,  long  row  of  statues  went  a  procession  of  holy  priests 
leading  sacred  sheep  to  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  East  of  Karnak  stood  the  altars  of  Amun-Ra, 
with  obelisks  of  the  deceased  kings.  West  of  the  great  wor¬ 
shipping  place  was  the  temple  of  Deir-el-Bahir.  Far  off  in 
the  western  hills  of  the  city  ruled  Hathor,  goddess  of  love 
and  life. 

The  Thebans  glorified  in  triumphant  conquests  and 
spoils.  To  this  extent  many  a  king  robbed  his  predecessor’s 
tomb  to  beautify  his  own.  It  made  my  eyes  quiver  in  hor¬ 
ror  when,  piked  high  on  the  battlements  of  its  walls,  I  saw 
many  human  heads,  hundreds  of  them,  casting  off  an  awful 
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odor,  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  perceivably  accustomed. 
These  were  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  slain  or  “captured” 
in  battle,  and  which,  after  being  pickled  in  salt,  were  placed 
to  adorn  the  high  structures,  to  glorify  Theban  power,  a 
threat  to  its  own  people  to  fear  and  uphold  its  godly 
pharaohs. 

In  Thebes,  the  sheep  were  sacred,  and  also  the  cats,  in 
comparison  with  the  Apis  of  Memphis.  To  feed  the  cats 
and  the  hawks  with  delicacies,  of  which  they  deprived  them¬ 
selves,  was  in  favor  with  the  gods.  In  fact,  they  believed 
that  these  animals  were  the  incarnation  of  holy  spirits.  So 
great  was  the  homage  paid  to  these  innocent  creatures  of 
fortune,  that  when  a  powerful  Roman  guest  accidentally 
killed  a  cat  with  his  chariot,  the  populace  rose  and  snuffed 
out  his  life  with  their  hatchets  and  spears,  unmindful  of  the 
severe  diplomatic  consequences. 

The  worship  of  Egypt  seemed  to  me  very  fantastic  and 
weird.  Every  object,  invisible  and  visible  to  the  human 
mind,  had  a  god  or  a  goddess  as  its  owner.  Nu  ruled  the 
sky,  and  Tanen  was  the  earth.  Hapi  was  the  noble  Nile 
waters,  and  Shu,  of  air,  light  and  dryness.  Tefnut  brought 
rain  and  moisture.  Meskhenet,  the  motherly  goddess, 
brought  offspring  and  easy  delivery.  And  a  thousand  other 
gods  and  goddesses. 

The  people  were  taught  the  sacredness  of  the  life  beyond. 
The  mortal  existence  was  only  an  introduction  into  the 
worlds  of  the  great  and  blest  and  everlasting  happiness  or 
pain.  Young  folks  could  be  seen  at  work  under  the  hot  suns, 
carving  and  inlaying  their  own  stone  and  wooden  coffins. 
The  dead  corpses  were  more  precious  than  the  living  ones, 
and  all  the  good  foods  and  priceless  works  of  brawn  and 
brain  went  to  the  abode  of  the  tomb,  rather  than  to  comfort 
the  homes  of  those  still  alive. 

When  one  died,  his  now  sacred  body  went  to  the  em- 
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balmers  who  removed  as  much  flesh  from  the  body  as  was 
possible,  that  at  times,  barely  more  than  a  skeleton  remained. 
The  internal  organs  were  cut  out,  were  neatly  wrapped  up  in 
glued  rags  saturated  with  preservative  chemicals,  and 
placed  in  the  four  “Canopic”  jars  of  Horus.  Each  clay  jar 
meant  a  son  of  Horus,  all  embalming  gods  called  Mesta, 
Hopi,  Tuamutef  and  Qebhsenuf,  and  each  jar  representing 
them  had  a  cover  with  a  figure  of  a  human  head,  a  dog¬ 
headed  ape,  a  jackal,  and  a  hawk,  respectively.  In  these 
awful  pitchers,  were  placed  the  stomach,  both  intestines,  the 
lungs,  the  heart,  liver  and  gall.  Different  goddesses,  includ¬ 
ing  Isis,  helped  Horus  protect  the  jars.  And  so,  a  skinned 
mummy  and  canned  entrails,  the  dead  one  was  given  over 
to  the  tomb  and  to  the  judgment  of  Osiris,  the  father  of 
gods. 

The  people  of  Kam  believed  that  the  soul  descended  with 
the  setting  sun  beneath  the  world  where,  in  a  great  temple, 
was  the  “Hall  of  Double  Justice,”  the  place  of  the  “Two 
Truths.”  There  on  a  great  golden  throne  sat  Osiris,  the 
giver  of  life.  At  each  midnight,  Anubis,  the  keeper  of  the 
dead,  with  the  assistance  of  Thoth,  weighed  the  soul  and 
its  deeds,  while  Horus,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  held  the 
balance.  Should  the  soul,  as  weighed  by  his  heart,  be  the 
heavier  of  the  scale,  and  so  pass  the  requisites  of  the 
judges,  Hathor  and  Nut,  goddesses,  poured  the  fluid  of 
eternal  life  over  him  and  away  he  went  to  the  home  of  the 
immortals.  Should  he  be  impure,  he  awaited  the  terrible 
punishments  given  out  by  the  good  Osiris.  Some  evil  spirits 
were  incarnated  into  the  bodies  of  unsacred  and  filthy  ani¬ 
mals.  Other  bad  souls  were  given  over  to  the  hungry  mon¬ 
ster  Am-mit,  the  “eater  of  the  dead,”  who  chewed  them  up 
in  a  gluttonous  devouring  fashion.  Still  others  were  sent  to 
the  headsman,  Shesmu,  of  the  lower  depths,  who  would 
chop  them  up  into  slices,  break  bone  from  bone  and  gnaw 
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up  all  their  flesh.  After  the  heart  and  entrails  were  gulped 
up  by  an  invisible  horrid  monster,  the  rest  was  thrown  into 
great  holes  and  pits  of  dense  flames,  presided  over  by  god¬ 
desses  who  secreted  fire  and  flame  from  their  own  bodies. 

The  people  of  Amun-Ra  were  also  enmeshed  in  the  rituals 
and  the  worship  of  hike  (magic),  and  its  mystical  powers. 
The  dead,  the  gods,  and  the  living  were  all  alike  in  spirit 
and  emotion,  of  appetite  and  sexual  desire.  Spells  were  said 
to  bring  back  the  shadows  of  the  deceased  for  the  prophesy¬ 
ing  of  the  future  or  for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  In  Thebes,  I 
read  some  of  the  “Books  of  the  Dead”  and  I  found  them  to 
be  chock-full  of  magical  prayers  and  mystics  to  be  used  in 
the  ceremonies  to  approach  the  ghost  of  the  tomb.  The 
shadow  of  the  living  person  was  a  separate  existence  called 
the  “Ka,”  or  the  double  of  the  being,  and  which  left  the  body 
upon  death,  to  descend  to  the  regions  of  the  gods,  but  which 
came  on  visits  through  the  “invisible  portal”  to  the  sepulchre 
of  the  earthly  corpse  to  see  that  it  was  duly  nourished  and 
sustained  with  comfort  and  eatables.  Magical  spells  were  re¬ 
cited  by  the  priests  to  bring  sex  enjoyment  to  the  survivors  of 
deceased  mates,  which  was  a  very  secreted  and  exclusive 
affair;  a  priestess  officiating  at  a  spell  with  a  widower  only, 
while  the  priest  cast  his  powers  with  the  female  survivors. 
To  the  use  of  hike,  many  fabulous  things  were  reported  to 
have  had  happened.  At  Cheops,  it  is  said,  a  certain  priest 
built  and  formed  a  crocodile  out  of  wax  that  devoured  a 
sinful  adulterer,  and  that  another  holy  sacred  person  had 
parted  the  waters  of  a  lake  in  order  to  retrieve  a  lost  jewel 
thrown  to  the  bottom.1  Another  priest  cut  off  a  goose’s 
head  and  replaced  it  in  a  twinkling  without  harming  the 
creature  or  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  Throughout  my 
ramblings,  I  found  nearly  all  the  people,  from  the  coddling 
infant  to  the  bent  and  crumbling  elder,  wearing  magical 

1  Note  similarity  to  Exodus  of  Moses  (Old  Testament). 
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amulets,  sacred  bead  necklaces  and  charms;  some  even  hav¬ 
ing  suspended  from  the  necks  little  dwarf  images  made  of 
clay  or  wax,  which  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the 
powers  of  hike. 

Such  was  the  belief  of  Egypt,  for  the  mocking  of  which, 
armies  went  forth  and  plains  turned  red,  and  until  the 
wrath  of  Thebes  and  Egypt  could  be  calmed,  cities  fell  before 
its  sword  and  torch,  and  upon  its  housetops,  stuck  high 
before  the  sun,  baked  the  heads  of  unbelievers  and  trans¬ 
gressors  of  their  worship. 

Scenes  as  these  cause  dislike,  and  so,  after  sighting  dis¬ 
tant  cities  of  the  Land  of  Ra,  with  its  deathly  temples,  I 
passed  away  from  the  tamarisks  and  bulrushes,  away  from 
the  reposing  and  sleeping  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  headed  my 
thoughts  over  the  far-off  Arabian  wastes,  across  the  hills  of 
Kurdistan,  along  the  calm  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
turbulent  Tigris,  and  into  the  empire  of  Nebo,  the  revelling, 
renowned  Chaldaeans. 
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CHALDAEA 

THE  plains  of  Chaldaea  were  here  and  there  spotted 
with  cypresses  and  plane-trees.  Also,  I  found  the 
sacred  tamarisk  of  Egypt  among  its  fertile  culture.  Between 
the  two  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  lay  the  wide  stretch 
of  the  land  of  Ur. 

The  cities  of  Chaldaea  were  built  mostly  of  mortar;  not 
so  of  stone  boulders  as  the  tombs  of  the  Nile.  I  found  the 
inhabitants  to  be  stalwart  warriors,  with  the  blood  of  con¬ 
quest  running  in  their  veins,  for  I  followed  them  with 
Kudur-Lagamer,  their  king,  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
who  rose  in  opposition,  to  battle  for  their  liberties  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  was  in  the  valley  of  Siddim,  close  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  these  two  opposing  hosts  of  steel  and  flesh  clashed 
in  mortal  combat.  Kudur-Lagamer  won  the  day,  but  on  the 
slopes  lay  the  corpses  of  thousands,  whose  armor  shone  red 
against  the  sky.  Little  streams  of  blood  trickled  through 
the  grooves  of  sand.  I  saw  the  Canaanite  princes  chained  in 
subjection,  and  with  Kudur-Lagamer  at  the  head,  the  vic¬ 
torious  Chaldaeans  marched  happily  and  triumphantly  with 
the  spoils  of  war,  to  their  home,  the  Land  of  the  Euphrates 
valley.  Spoils  of  war  brought  to  the  den  while  the  price  of 
its  possession  lay  unburied  and  rotting  under  the  blasting 
sun ! 

Liberties  of  man  will  not  be  crushed.  Far  off  in  the 
shifting  sands  of  Damascus,  the  fate  of  Kudur-Lagamer 
changed.  The  hosts  of  Chaldaea,  returning  from  a  victory, 
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had  rested;  encamped  on  the  desert  hills.  In  the  black  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night,  I  saw  the  armies  of  Abraham  perch  down 
in  revenge  upon  them  while  they  were  asleep.  The  cutting 
swords  and  clashing  shields  glittered  in  the  deathly  pale 
•  moonlight.  The  men  of  Ur  fled  in  utter  rout  across  the 
sandy  wastes.  Canaan  was  restored;  had  its  retribution. 
Such  is  the  barter  of  war ! 

I  paused  in  Chaldaea  to  learn  their  beliefs  and  ways  of 
life.  Near  Ur,  I  stared  at  the  greatness  of  the  massive 
temple  of  Warka,  built  and  toiled  for  the  people  of  Urukh, 
an  early  ruler.  It  was  here  where  I  read  the  scriptures  of 
Berosis,  the  great  scribe  of  Ur,  of  the  origin  of  the  world: 


Once  all  was  darkness  and  water.  In  chaos  lived  horrid  animals, 
and  men  with  two  wings,  and  others  with  four  wings  and  two  faces, 
and  others  again  with  double  organs,  male  and  female.  Some  had  the 
thighs  of  goats,  and  horns  on  their  heads;  others  had  horses’  feet,  or 
were  formed  behind  like  a  horse  and  in  front  like  a  man.  There 
were  bulls  with  human  heads,  and  horses  and  men  with  the  heads  of 
dogs,  and  other  animals  of  human  shape  with  fins  like  fishes,  and 
fishes  like  sirens,  and  dragons,  and  creeping  things  and  serpents,  and 
wild  creatures,  the  images  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Bel. 

Over  all  these  ruled  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Omorka.  But  Bel 
divided  the  darkness  and  clove  the  woman  asunder,  and  of  one  part 
he  made  the  earth,  and  of  the  other  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets; 
and  he  drew  off  the  water  and  apportioned  it  to  the  land,  and  pre¬ 
pared  and  arranged  the  world.  But  those  creatures  could  not  endure 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  became  extinct. 

Then  there  appeared  to  them  from  the  sea,  on  the  shore  of  Baby¬ 
lonia,  a  fearful  animal  by  the  name  of  Oan.  His  body  was  that  of  a 
fish,  but  under  the  fish’s  head  another  head  was  attached,  and  on  the 
fins  were  feet  like  those  of  a  man,  and  he  had  a  man’s  voice. 

The  image  of  the  creature  is  still  preserved.  The  animal  came 
at  morning,  and  passed  the  day  with  men.  But  he  took  no  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  at  sunset  went  again  into  the  sea  and  there  remained  for 
the  night.  This  animal  taught  men  language  and  science,  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  seed  and  fruits,  the  rules  for  the  boundaries  of  land,  the 
modes  of  building  cities  and  temples,  arts,  and  writing,  and  all  that 
pertains  to  the  civilization  of  the  human  life. 
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Primitive  man,  what  fantasy  thou  hast  concocted;  what 
awful  phantoms  and  mysteries  were  born  in  thy  new  and 
restless  mind!  Such  was  the  Chaldaean  beginning  of  the 
world.  Upon  such  foundation  did  they  worship,  sacrifice 
and  war! 

At  Calneh,  I  found  the  sacred  halls  of  the  goddess, 
Beltis,  consort  of  Bel,  and  at  Nipur,  Bel-Nimrod.  In  Larsa, 
The  Chaldaeans  worshipped  Shamash,  the  sun,  as  their  local 
deity.  Between  cities,  I  encountered  natives,  lugging  on, 
chariot-carts,  large  blocks  of  mortar  brick,  destined  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  structure  of  some  temple,  sacred  to  the  worship 
of  the  sky-gods. 

These  people  believed  in  gods  of  the  heavens.  They 
worshipped  the  satellites,  the  planets  and  stars.  El  was  the 
supreme  god  of  gods,  the  celestial  ruler  of  Babel.  Anu  was 
the  god  of  darkness,  master  of  the  skies,  king  of  the  lower 
world,  of  demons  and  evil  spirits.  At  Erech  they  built 
temples  to  glorify  his  power.  At  Nipur,  they  were  offering 
sacrifices  to  Bel,  the  father  of  the  gods,  the  procreator  of 
life.  Here  in  the  sacred  city,  heroic  Nimrod  lived  and  built 
the  shrine  that  bore  his  name.  Hea,  in  the  form  of  a  fish 
monster,  had  power  over  the  seas.  The  god  of  the  moon, 
Sin,  was  sanctified  at  Ur.  For  Shamash,  the  sun-god,  tem¬ 
ples  rose  at  Larsa  and  at  Sippara.  Adar,  the  god  of  courage 
followed  them  to  battle.  It  took  a  thousand  or  more  men  to 
drag  the  idol  behind  the  army.  Adar  took  vengeance  on  all 
deserters  and  betrayers,  and  wrought  ruin  on  rebels  and 
enemies.  When  the  brave  spirited  Chaldaeans  lost  on  the 
field  of  war  and  slaughter,  the  good  Adar  was  not  to  blame, 
for  the  other  gods  must  have  had  destined  such  results  on 
account  of  some  impiety  or  lack  of  sacrifices  and  offerings  to 
the  holy  temples. 

All  the  planets  were  gods,  all  with  a  peculiar  name,  all 
divine  and  sacred  in  their  worship.  Nothing  was  so  glori- 
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ous  to  the  Chaldaean,  when,  on  a  clear  evening  sky,  he  would 
roam  along  the  open  plastered  porch  of  his  dwelling,  offer¬ 
ing  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  his  gods  of  the  far-off  horizon. 

Thus,  the  hosts  of  Ur  believed.  So  they  worshipped, 
under  the  shrine  of  the  sky,  even  when  in  bonds  of  slavery, 
tied  in  the  chains  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian.  To  these 
peoples  did  I  now  turn,  and  guided  by  those  great  rivers,  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  yellow  turbulence  of 
the  Tigris,  I  came  into  the  wide  realms  of  these  two  great 
kingdoms. 


IV 


ASSYRIA 

FROM  the  ashen  mounds  of  Ur,  from  the  ruins  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  grew  and  ascended  the  Assyrian.  The 
sword  of  the  northern  hills  swept  across  the  followers  of  El, 
and  when  the  mist  of  conquest  calmed  and  cleared,  the  glory 
of  Ashur  rose  instead.  Sublime  Chaldaea  dimmed  behind, 
yet  its  soul,  its  dreams  and  astral  idolations,  its  life  and 
mystics  passed  into  the  frame  of  warring,  militaristic  Assyria, 
split  in  two  by  the  roaring  Tigris  waters,  one  half  rising  to 
the  Zagros  hills,  and  the  western  half  reaching  across  the 
Mesopotamian  plains  to  the  far-off  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  border  of  Babylonia.  Many  streams  and  noisy  brooks 
flowed  from  the  slopes  through  the  stretch  of  the  country, 
giving  the  soil  great  alluvial  fertility  and  perennial  abun¬ 
dance. 

The  Assyrians,  the  children  of  Shem,  built  their  city  of 
Ashur  by  the  Tigris.  Its  walls  were  high  and  massive  but 
crude,  and  not  so  beautiful  as  those  of  the  Memphian.  Some 
buildings  were  of  stone,  but  most  of  mortared  brick  and 
plaster. 

It  was  the  reign  of  E-anna-du,  prince  of  Ur-Nina.  I 
went  forth  with  him  when  he  sallied  away  with  his  soldiers  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  Lagash.  The  courageous  men  of  Nina 
and  Ingurisa  marched  into  clusters  of  spears  and  swords, 
and  shredded  themselves  into  pieces.  Still,  they  went  on 
and  won  the  fray.  The  bloodshed  was  terrific.  Heads, 
arms,  and  hands  dropped  and  fell  wherever  I  turned. 
Corpses  piled  high  until  they  obstructed  the  way.  The  bat- 
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tered  walls  of  the  rebellious  town  seemed  to  turn  pink,  red, 
and  then  carmine,  fading  into  a  deep  maroon.  Fire  and  ax 
went  rampant.  The  Assyrian  conquered.  The  proud  king 
were  among  them  and  arrayed  the  captured  for  their  fate. 
An  altar  was  built  to  Nina  and  a  score  of  “enemies”  were 
slaughtered  and  sacrificed  upon  its  stones.  The  others  had 
a  more  undignified  death.  Their  heads  were  taken  off  by  a 
single  stroke  of  a  great  sword  swung  by  a  giant  barbarous 
negro.  On  one  side  gathered  the  heads;  on  the  other  side 
piled  high  the  remainders. 

Such  was  the  mercy  bestowed  upon  the  captives  of  am¬ 
bitious  Assyria.  A  horde  of  the  enemy,  surviving,  were 
stripped  of  their  clothes  and  thrown  naked  into  wickered 
cages,  to  be  brought  home  for  slaves.  I  followed  them  back. 
The  sun  was  setting  on  the  ill-fated  fields.  Streams  of  vul¬ 
tures  gathered  in  the  air,  perching  down  upon  the  dead.  Yet 
Assyria  marched  home  victorious,  to  honor  Ashur,  its  god, 
whose  hatred  to  enemies  was  deemed  ferocious — Ashur, 
King  of  the  Gods,  Destroyer  of  Foes,  Bestower  of  Victory. 

The  Assyrians  worshipped  Ashur  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  their  first  habitage  and  capital  bore  his  name. 
Anu-Vol  was  beloved  and  sacred  among  their  deities. 
To  the  great  powerful  Bel,  massive  temples  were  built  at 
Nineveh,  their  great  capital  and  city  of  Belus.  Sin,  the 
moon-god,  was  glorified  as  the  highest  of  all  celestial  gods, 
the  oldest  of  all.  Sin  was  esteemed  at  Calah.  Hea,  the 
fish-god  of  culture,  and  Shamash,  the  sun,  ruled  also.  To 
Nin,  the  protector  of  mankind,  Nineveh  was  built,  and  at 
Calah,  the  most  beautiful  temple  was  the  abode  of  his 
shrine. 

The  gods  of  Chaldaea  were  the  gods  of  Assyria.  As 
Chaldaea  glorified  the  planets,  so  did  Assyria.  As  the  people 
of  Ur  enshrined  the  skies  with  all  its  astrological  occurrences, 
so  did  the  people  of  Ashur. 
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Of  all  the  cities,  Nineveh  was  the  most  proud,  for  it 
bore  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyrian.  Here  the  peaks  of 
conquest,  of  victories  by  its  kings,  were  rejoiced  within 
arenas  of  great  feasts  and  sacrifices.  Through  its  streets  I 
strolled,  through  its  shops  and  households  of  shapeless  struc¬ 
tures,  all  crudely  molded.  I  saw  a  procession  about  which 
the  natives  were  gathering.  It  was  a  line  of  high  priests, 
assembled  for  a  ceremony  of  sacrifice.  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  great  Nin.  In  the  midst  I  perceived  a  bull,  fat  and 
glubby.  To  the  temple  they  brought  him,  before  the  throne 
of  the  deity.  There  the  king  spilled  a  libation  of  Assyrian 
wine.  The  animal  was  cut;  its  blood  shed  on  the  stones  of 
the  god.  The  liver  was  pulled  from  the  body  and  burned  on 
the  sacred  rake  over  the  fire.  The  remainder  of  the  corpse 
was  devoured  by  the  holy  priests  and  the  mob,  amid  shrilling 
supplications  and  prayers. 

Before  they  murdered;  now  they  prayed.  They  called 
forth  all  the  gods  and  all  their  greatness  was  glorified  in  a 
high  pitch  of  tone  until  the  ceremony  became  a  tumult 
of  roaring  demons.  Many  children  among  them  gasped 
open-mouthed  and  stared  with  bulging  eyeballs  at  the  horrid 
picture  of  terror  being  enacted  before  them.  They  were 
not  as  yet  so  accustomed  to  such  scenes  as  their  elders.  As 
it  became  worse,  I  went  away  in  search  of  more  tranquil 
parts. 

I  scrutinized  their  idols  and  studied  their  life.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  military  Assyria  was  incarnated  from  Chaldaea.  The 
people  of  Nineveh  were  plunderers  also.  Through  the  years 
of  its  history,  I  paused  during  the  wars  against  the  Baby¬ 
lonian.  Vul-Luish  III  was  king.  He  had  stolen  the  images 
of  the  foe,  and  though  he  robbed  his  gods,  they  were  wor¬ 
shipped  by  him  and  his  peoples  under  the  fear  of  wrath  that 
the  stolen  idols  might  send  upon  them. 

And  in  their  number  of  gods  they  were  more  liberal  in- 
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deed  than  the  weaker  Chaldaean.  Here  nearly  every  god 
had  his  queen,  his  consort  beloved.  Powerful  Ashur  had 
Sheruhu,  lady  of  the  sky,  who  was  very  popular  and  wor¬ 
shipped  throughout  the  country,  especially  by  most  of  the 
courtesans.  Then  Znu  had  Anuta,  and  good  Bel  was 
joined  with  Beltis,  glorified  at  Calah  and  at  Ashur.  The 
wife  of  Vul  was  Shula,  and  Dav-Kina  was  the  female  escort 
of  Hea.  At  Bit-Sargina,  Gula  belonged  to  Shamash,  the 
sun.  At  Tarbisi,  Nergal  had  his  spouse  named  Laz.  And 
so  the  memory  of  the  Assyrian  had  to  be  much  better  than 
the  Chaldaean  to  recollect  his  prayers  for  all  the  different 
praises  of  his  many  shrines. 

Yet  so  many  gods  were  not  sufficient,  so  they  created  the 
winged  spirits,  the  servants  of  the  gods.  They  were  called 
the  Genius,  good  ones  and  bad  ones.  The  falcon-headed 
virtuous  kind  followed  the  kings  and  the  priests  to  their 
sacrificial  offerings  and  worship,  carrying  with  them  the 
sacred  basket  of  blessings  from  the  gods.  The  evil  Genius 
were  ugly  and  monstrous.  They  built  images  of  these  in 
fearful  grotesque  forms,  some  having  a  lion’s  head,  the  body 
of  a  dragon  and  the  ears  of  an  ass.  The  evil  Genius  attacked 
the  gods  and  delayed  them  from  their  good  purposes. 

Though  Assyria  flourished  in  so  many  idols  and  images, 
gods  and  angels,  the  military  spirit  of  conquest  dominated. 
The  fire  of  the  sword  flamed  in  their  hearts.  The  pot  of 
ambition  boiled  within  them.  They  went  forth  to  subdue, 
to  conquer,  to  despoil,  to  enslave. 

With  Sennacherib,  I  marched  away  to  overthrow  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where  reigned  Hezekiah,  the  Jewish  king.  Isaiah 
had  prophesied  the  defeat  of  the  Assyrian.  Sennacherib 
marched  on,  crushed  Lachish  and  Libnah,  and  went  forward 
to  meet  Seti  and  his  host  from  Egypt,  ally  of  the  Jews.  At 
Pelusium,  the  great  struggle  ensued,  but  before  the  slaughter 
commenced  to  thicken,  a  miracle  had  happened,  for  the  hand 
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of  the  unknown  had  swept  a  fiery  wave  of  pestilence  across 
the  Assyrian  camp,  whose  corpses  filled  the  plain.  The 
remainder  . of  the  camp  fled  the  desert,  to  return  no  more.1 

Ambition  has  its  reward.  So  it  was  that  Assyria  brought 
her  own  ruin.  Sarocus  was  king.  Cyaxares,  leader  of  the 
fighting  Medes,  gathered  the  revenge-seeking  peoples  of 
Susa  and  Babylon.  This  host,  pouring  in  from  both  the 
Zagro  passes  and  the  Mesopotamian  plains,  stormed  proud, 
exaltant  Assyria.  The  storm  was  the  cover  of  darkness  to 
blacken  her  existence  forever.  City  after  city  fell.  To 
Nineveh,  Sarocus  took  refuge,  and  there,  beaten,  besieged, 
he  struggled  with  his  soldiers.  Unmerciful  Nineveh  became 
the  despairing,  supplicating  Nineveh.  The  Medians  tram¬ 
pled  through  the  streets  while  Sarocus,  last  of  the  Assyrians, 
hidden  within  his  palace,  the  resort  of  so  many  of  the  past 
orgies  of  victory,  ordered  now  his  own  funeral  pyre.  Gath¬ 
ering  his  household,  he  burned  with  them  on  his  altar.  The 
empire  of  Shalmaneser,  of  great  Tiglathi-Adar  and  Sen¬ 
nacherib  had  fallen;  the  glory  of  the  lands  of  Ashur  had 
darkened  for  all  time.  Ambitious  Assyria,  who  trod  the 
foe  in  the  dust,  mutilated  their  flesh,  who  impaled  their 
corpses  on  the  walls  of  cities,  was  herself  impaled  in  defeat. 
The  barbaric  grandeur  had  ceased;  Assyria  had  passed; 
though  the  yellow  Tigris  still  washed  the  banks  of  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  plains.  Its  ways,  beaten  by  the  sandals  of  Sargon, 
were  now  enshrouded  by  a  dark  pall  of  carrion  crows,  the 
followers  of  destruction,  the  victors  of  defeat,  which  flew 
through  temple  and  temple,  through  every  house  and  ram¬ 
part,  to  gather  up  the  last  shreds  of  the  Assyrian,  the  child  of 
Shem. 

1  Most  probably  a  hot  sand-blast  storm,  an  occurrence  peculiar  in  these 
parts. 
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TO  the  accomplishment  of  silencing  forever  the  power  of 
Assyria,  Babylon  had  done  her  share  by  the  sheer 
diplomacy  of  Nabopolasser.  By  his  betrayal  and  treason  to 
Sarocus,  the  tentacles  of  the  Babylonian  stretched  out  into 
the  surrounding  provinces  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  octopus 
of  Babylon  grew  to  life  while  proud  Nineveh  and  Ashur 
sunk  into  oblivion.  Cyaxares,  the  Mede,  gave  Assyria  and 
the  vicinities  of  the  Tigris  to  his  barbarous  hordes  from  the 
Caspian  slopes.  Thus  out  of  the  corpse  of  one  demon, 
arose  the  terror  of  two.  To  ally  themselves  in  blood,  glori¬ 
ous  Cyaxares  gave  away  his  charming  Amyitis  to  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  the  warrior  son  of  the  Babylonian  conspirator. 
From  the  carcass  of  one  empire,  I  saw  the  foot  trails  of  a 
ravenous  two,  one  rising  and  losing  itself  among  the  Zagro 
wild  passes  and  ravines,  halting  at  Ecbatana,  the  rendezvous 
of  savage  Media;  the  other  fading  away  across  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  plain  to  the  calm  Euphrates  waters,  along  whose 
banks  rose  the  temples  of  Bel,  of  good  Merodach,  of  divine 
Nebo.  It  was  to  the  latter  I  turned,  staring  into  the  shading 
horizon  of  the  south,  where  resided  and  flourished  the  Mas¬ 
ters  of  barren  Susa,  of  fertile  Kurdish  fields  and  slopes; 
where  basked  in  glory  the  Despoilers  of  sea-faring  Phoe¬ 
nicia  with  its  Tyre  and  Sidon  built  along  the  water’s  edge  of 
the  Mediterranean.  I  hurried  to  Babylon  whose  warriors 
guarded  the  stragetic  passes  of  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates 
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and  of  Hollow  Syria.  I  flew  to  Babylon — whose  kings  and 
peoples  made  tribute  of  Damascus,  of  Galilee  and  Gilead! 
To  Babylon! — who  reddened  the  Jordan  waters,  who 
slaughtered  populations,  retreating  home  only  with  enchained 
humans  to  slave  for  its  pleasures!  To  Babylon! — who  pil¬ 
laged  the  cities  of  Gaza,  of  Jaffa  and  Ashdod — whose  sword 
and  torch  swayed  rule  in  Idumaea  and  Palmyra,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  borders  of  Pelusium! 

It  was  the  usual  hot  scorching  Chaldee  day  when  I  cooled 
my  image  at  the  Euphrates.  The  massive  city  of  Babylon 
banked  on  both  its  sides.  Tall,  crude  brick  walls  confronted 
me,  walls  that  squared  the  capital  into  a  great  protected  box, 
the  battlements  of  which  lay  for  miles  away.  On  each  side 
were  many  gates  leading  into  the  city,  about  a  hundred  in  all. 
Through  one  of  these  gates  I  trodded  and  when  I  passed 
its  thick  wall,  I  found  myself  in  the  wide  promenading  streets 
of  Babylon.  Nearly  everything  was  built  of  colorful  brick, 
nearly  all  the  houses  which  were  not  more  than  three  or 
four  stories  in  height.  The  river,  cutting  the  city  in  half, 
was  spanned  by  many  drawbridges,  which,  when  raised  and 
concealed,  ramparted  the  river,  transforming  Babylon  into 
two  separate  well-protected  cities. 

At  the  market  place  I  watched  the  greedy  merchants 
within  whose  blood  flowed  the  lust  of  avaricious  Babylon. 
Luxurious  furnishings,  perfumed  and  tiny  delicacies  from 
distant  lands  and  shores  were  exhibited  in  their  mud- 
plastered  shops.  Upon  reaching  the  Temple  of  Belus,  I 
stopped  to  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  It  was 
a  pyramid-like  shape,  yet  much  unlike  those  of  Gizeh.  The 
base  of  the  structure  was  square,  each  side  many  hundreds 
of  feet  long.  Upon  this  massive  windowless  block  was  built 
another  of  smaller  proportions;  upon  this  another,  and  so 
on,  until  the  temple  rose  higher  and  higher  to  an  altitude  of 
about  five  hundred  feet.  Along  the  outside  of  these  vast 
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solids  were  narrow  steps,  winding  and  encircling  the  building 
to  the  top.  On  the  summit  of  the  sky-reaching  edifice,  I  found 
a  great  shrine  of  warlike  Bel,  another  of  his  escort,  Beltis, 
the  queen  of  Ziggurats,  and  one  of  Ishtar,  the  evening  star, 
all  carved  in  colossal  size  and  form.  Each  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  had  a  gold  drinking  cup  before  them  for  the 
quenching  of  their  sacred  thirsts.  Casting  my  eyes  away, 
and  glancing  down  beyond  my  feet,  I  became  dazzled  to  see 
the  great  city  of  Babylon,  its  walls  and  palaces,  its  plains 
and  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  lying  down  beneath  me. 
Truly  indeed,  to  behold  all  this  within  the  small  eye-ball  was 
a  view  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  to  see. 

Down  its  spiral  ways  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  street,  I  entered  into  the  interior  of  the 
temple.  In  one  compartment  the  golden  figure  of  Bel, 
twelve  cubits  high,  glittered  upon  the  rough  frame  of  the 
sacred  salon.  Before  the  shrine  I  found  good-hearted  ones 
leaving  offerings  of  treasure,  jewels  and  rarities  at  its  feet. 
They  were  continually  coming  and  going,  the  beggar  taking 
leave  of  a  few  crumbs  of  grain  while  the  rich  princes  and 
nobles  ordered  their  slaves  to  lay  down  large  trays  of  silver 
and  gold,  of  ivories  and  lustrous  gems  before  the  divine  idol. 
Hiding  myself  behind  a  great  palm-tree  beam,  I  watched  this 
procession  of  generous  people  disposing  of  their  riches  while 
good,  golden  Bel  stood  firm  and  rash,  motionless  and  still 
more  thankless  for  such  magnificent  holy  philanthropy.  Per¬ 
chance,  most  undoubtedly,  it  was  not  he  to  be  blamed  but 
the  force  of  the  forger’s  hammer  beating  against  hot  yellow 
metal  which  formed  such  a  heavenly  personage ! 

Retreating  away  through  the  boulders,  I  met  some  steps 
leading  down  to  a  greater  depth  into  the  centre  of  the  sacred 
place.  Slowly  I  descended  into  some  darkening,  winding 
corridors,  until  it  led  me  into  a  long  and  wide  chamber,  at 
the  end  of  the  opposite  extremity  of  which  I  caught  the  light 
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of  a  burning  altar.  From  out  of  the  dark-dimmed  passage 
I  came  into  the  glare  of  the  reddish  light  which  cast  itself 
upon  a  mass  of  forms,  presumably  priests,  who  were  wor¬ 
shipping  before  it.  Nearing  the  scene  I  quickly  understood 
the  presence  of  the  fire  for  a  sharp  stifling  stench  snatched 
away  my  breath.  The  holy  men  were  throwing  their  hands 
in  all  directions,  but  which  were  suddenly  lowered  and  calmed 
as  the  noisy  flicker  of  burning  flesh  calmed  in  the  greasy 
furnace.  Then,  from  the  midst  of  a  sudden  conglomeration 
of  prayer  and  sound,  a  priest,  distinctly  more  holy  in  rai¬ 
ment,  raised  a  shrieking  nude  babe  in  his  arms,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  upon  the  altar  steps,  and  simultaneously  with  an  out¬ 
burst  of  prayer  and  supplication  behind,  sent,  with  a  con¬ 
vulsive  thrust,  the  innocent  child  into  the  pyre  of  white  hot 
rock.  Bubbling  blue  flames  rose  immediately  from  the  nar¬ 
row  chasm  of  the  altar,  turning  up  into  yellow  and  vermilion 
spurts,  and  as  those  flames  clambered  higher  and  higher  and 
the  stench  grew  thicker  and  heavier,  the  tormented  cries  of 
a  burning  child,  a  burning  life,  within  grew  weaker.  The 
work  of  Infinity  transformed  ino  a  bleary  clod  of  black  ash 
to  appease  the  wrath,  to  gain  the  favor  of  good  “humane” 
Bel,  the  greatest  of  all,  whose  head,  graven  in  golden  fashion 
above  the  fiery  pot,  looked  into  his  receptacle  of  feast  with 
down  glancing  blue  eyes  while  the  fervor  of  his  grimace 
seemed  to  command  in  a  weird  ghastly  tone :  “Give  me 
more ,  ye  brutes!  Give  me  more!” 

I  fled  away  from  the  act  of  butchery  for  it  sickens  the 
soul  to  see  humans  undoing  the  work  of  their  own  blood  and 
image.  Ascending  my  course  to  make  my  way  back  to  the 
street,  I  paused  at  the  first  visited  shrine  of  golden  Bel. 
I  found  the  place  now  barren  and  still,  with  the  exception  of 
a  set  of  toiling  priests,  lugging  the  treasure  laid  down  pre¬ 
viously,  to  their  unsatiable  coffers  in  the  entrails  of  their 
abodes  behind.  Two  of  them  were  clearing  the  ground  of 
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all  particles  and  repolished  the  shrine  itself.  Ah,  ’tis  just 
as  the  old  bow-legged  storekeeper  would  dust  his  counters 
for  the  promising  business  of  the  morrow!  And  woe  unto 
him  who  dare  keep  aloof  from  offering  ransom  for  his  soul 
to  Bel  on  the  following  dawn  in  order  to  satisfy  the  divine 
hunger;  for  the  wrath  of  Bel  smites  all  those  who  do  not 
give!  True  indeed,  as  long  as  the  priests  of  Babylonia  had 
still  vacant  quarters  to  store  their  endless  treasures. 

When  I  breathed  in  the  cool  evening  air  under  the  star- 
speckled  Babylonian  sky,  I  felt  a  vibration  of  life  pass 
through  me.  Down  through  its  streets  I  strolled  and  after 
passing  many  squares  of  buildings  and  gardens,  I  came  upon 
the  royal  palace,  the  residence  of  the  king.  Its  walls  of 
masonry  stretched  away  for  several  miles.  Upon  its  enam¬ 
eled  brick  of  different  colors,  I  made  out  carved  and  painted 
frescoes  relating  to  the  bravery  and  glory  of  his  life.  Within 
those  towering  regal  structures  were  the  wonderful  Hanging 
Gardens  of  Babylon,  built  by  thousands  of  captives  from  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  to  fulfill  the  petty  wish  of  lonely  Queen  Amyitis, 
the  Median  wife  of  the  Babylonian  sovereign. 

Many  of  the  city  natives  passed  me  by,  and  I  could  see 
by  the  light  of  the  evening  mist,  the  hard  rapacity  and  the 
devilishness  in  their  features.  In  war  they  were  cruel  and 
brave.  Quarter  was  rarely  spared  to  the  captive,  and  when 
so  spared,  was  driven  as  an  ox  into  a  life  of  endless  torture 
and  toil.  When  they  conquered,  they  ravaged,  pillaged  and 
robbed,  crushing  all  before  them  in  the  most  horrid,  cold¬ 
blooded  and  ruthless  manner.  They  trampled  their  sandals 
over  tender  children,  wronged  women  and  then  slit  their 
bellies  to  hide  the  savage  deeds.  They  burned  the  cities  and 
spoiled  the  crops;  for  every  campaign  of  war  was  but  a  burst 
of  barbarity  and  slaughter. 

And  as  they  were  wild  on  the  path  of  murder,  so  were 
they  avaricious  and  lust-hunting  within  their  own  city  walls. 
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In  order  to  attract  wealthy  strangers  into  their  market  places 
and  centres,  every  woman  must  at  least  once  in  her  life,  fling 
herself  on. the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Beltis,  to  offer  herself 
up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  highest  bidder.  To  the  steps  of 
these  temples  of  Beltis  and  of  the  good  goddess  Mylitta, 
came  many  women,  and  sat  down  upon  those  cruel  long  steps 
of  the  sacred  place.  I  saw  little  ladies  tugging  beside  old 
women;  harlots  and  the  filthiest  courtesans,  in  half-concealed 
bodies  covered  with  tattered  rags.  The  lowest  scum  of  the 
cellars  lounged  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  goddesses,  cov¬ 
ered  by  their  protection  and  blessings !  It  was  the  law  that 
no  one  should  leave  their  seat  until  a  stranger  flipped  a  coin 
into  their  laps  and  dragged  them  away.  The  prettier  the 
woman,  the  shorter  the  stay  and  the  greater  the  haggling 
over  her  possession;  the  uglier  the  hag,  the  longer  the  miser¬ 
able  self-siege  upon  the  temple  steps,  those  long  and  cruel 
damp  temple  steps,  before  which  glistened  the  piercing,  crav¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  most  criminal  brutes  of  Babylon,  of  cold  un¬ 
emotional  animals  called  “men”  of  Babylon,  protected  by 
those  so  beloved  goddesses  of  virtue  and  those  so  humane 
and  just  Babylonian  commands,  which  called  itself  a  “code 
of  law”  !  Thus,  gathered  here  the  assemblage  of  the  fairest 
prostitutes  in  the  land  of  Bel,  to  slum  their  so  religious  and 
dutiful  trade !  Thus,  virgins  were  sold  at  the  block  under 
the  holy  shrine,  so  that  Babylon  could  be  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  riches  of  distant  cities  and  nations!  Many  a  father  and 
mother  dragged  their  cowering  daughters  by  the  hair  to  the 
altar  of  auction,  to  sell  their  children  for  glowing  talents, 
crushing  the  light  of  love  for  the  glitter  of  money ! 

The  Babylonian  laws  were  as  unmerciful  and  unjustifiable 
as  the  barbarity  of  its  military  tactics.  The  king  was  su¬ 
preme  power  with  the  exception  of  the  gods.  The  holiness 
of  the  sovereign’s  body  dare  not  be  questioned  under  pain  of 
death.  The  people  were  allowed  to  pledge  their  children  for 
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debts,  hire  them  out  for  compensation  or  sell  them  for  a 
bargained  price.  When  parents  were  deceased,  the  oldest 
brother  did  the  selling  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  was  truly  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  elder!  Fathers 
were  empowered  to  give  away  their  daughters  as  vestals  for 
the  gods  or  present  them  as  concubines  for  holy  unity  with 
the  priests,  the  women  having  no  choice  nor  voice  whatso¬ 
ever.  It  was  the  lex  taliones — tooth  for  tooth,  eye  for  eye, 
limb  for  limb !  If  one  struck  his  parent,  he  would  lose  his 
arms;  guilty  or  negligent  nurses  had  their  breasts  sliced  off. 
One  who  deprived  his  parents  lost  his  tongue  and  the  one 
who  spied  into  another’s  dealings  lost  an  eye  by  burning. 
In  case  a  doctor’s  attention  to  a  wottnd  had  not  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  poor  surgeon’s  hands  were  wrenched  off.  When 
a  slave  revolted  against  the  cutting  lashes  of  his  master’s 
whip,  he  lost  both  his  ears.  If  a  builder,  through  negligence 
or  some  fault  of  some  kind,  constructed  a  house  badly,  on 
account  of  which  the  tenant’s  son  had  died,  the  builder,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  son,  was  put  to  death  as  retribution.  If  one 
killed  another’s  daughter,  his  own  child  must  pay.  Should  a 
wife  repudiate  her  husband,  some  stranger  perchance  from 
the  Temple  of  Beltis,  she  was  punished  by  strangulation  or 
thrown  from  a  lofty  tower  or  wall  to  be  crushed  on  the 
depths  below.  A  wife  who  deserted  her  spouse  could  pros¬ 
titute  if  poverty-stricken.  In  case  of  doubtful  evidence,  the 
accused  was  forced  to  jump  into  the  sacred  Euphrates.  If 
he  swam  to  shore  he  was  innocent;  if  he  drowned,  he  was 
deemed  guilty.  It  was  surely  a  sorrowful  fate  for  those  who 
could  not  swim,  whether  guilty  or  innocent! 

Such  was  the  law  in  Babylon  where  a  mistake  was  a 
crime,  where  the  suspected  were  executed,  where  the  king’s 
anger  meant  horrible  death!  “By  the  good  god  Ishtar,  I 
shall  have  ye  impaled  on  yonder  wall!” — was  the  exclama¬ 
tion  of  the  king  upon  some  disobedient  servant.  Such  was 
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the  law  in  Babylon  where  enemies  were  cut  into  pieces  as  fuel 
for  furnace  and  the  devices  of  torture  rent  the  air  with  the 
agony  of  its  victims !  Such  was  the  law  in  Babylon  where 
great  feasts  of  debauchery  and  slimy  vice  were  enacted  to 
glorify  the  invincibility  of  the  proud  self-praised  people,  to 
celebrate  the  murderous  victories  of  its  armies ! 

And  above  all  this,  the  piety  of  religion  was  in  command. 
No  empire  was  so  profusely  covered  with  temples  as  Baby¬ 
lonia.  Where  the  eye  opened,  there  he  met  an  altar.  In  no 
other  lands  were  the  pomp  and  ceremonials  of  religion 
more  magnificent  and  fascinating.  The  religious  feasts  were 
the  greatest  passions  of  the  Babylonians.  The  priests  had 
the  pick  of  the  choicest  cuts.  On  such  occasions  the  tables 
were  simply  flooded  with  all  delicacies  and  eats,  from  per¬ 
fumed  crushed  nuts  to  pickled  bats,  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  appetites.  Red  wines  poured  from  every  cask  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  stream.  The  great  palace  halls  were  strewn  with  men 
and  women  sinking  their  husks  into  shame,  despoiling  their 
virtues,  carrying  on  openly  the  work  of  prostitution.  Nude 
virgin  girls  danced  for  the  lords,  and  after  their  little  acts 
were  over,  were  raped  and  violated  by  the  noble  officers  as 
payment  for  their  entertainment.  The  shrills  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  the  cries  of  passionate  shame,  the  shouts  of  feasting, 
debauching  peoples  filled  the  streets,  homes,  and  palaces, 
and  above  all  this,  as  if  it  were  the  amassed  echo  of  all  the 
turbulence,  could  be  heard  the  glorious  praises  sent  in  high 
pitched  notes  for  beloved  Nebo,  endeared  Bel ,  and  sweet 
Nergal! 

The  religion  of  Babylon  had  originated  from  buried 
Chaldaea.  The  gods  of  Babylon  were  the  gods  of  Nineveh, 
the  idols  of  Ur.  The  only  minor  differences  were  that  some 
gods  were  promoted  to  a  higher  esteem  in  one  vicinity  than 
in  another.  Powerful  Bel-Merodach  received  applause  in 
Babylon  proper,  while  the  god  Nergal  was  idolized  and 
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worshipped  at  Cutha.  At  old  Sippara,  Shamash,  the  sun, 
still  held  sway,  all  the  natives  humbling  themselves  before 
the  symbolic  orb.  At  Borsippa  was  built  the  Tower  of 
Babel ,  the  Birs-Nimrod,  and  in  its  holy  structure  ruled  popu¬ 
lar  Nebo.  To  its  construction  slaved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  a  hundred  tongues,  pitiful  faces  and  tortured  backs  who 
were  dragged  from  conquered  cities  to  satisfy  the  religious 
cupidity  of  Babylonia.  There  too,  Sin,  the  moon,  ruled. 
This  towering  bricked  edifice  was  built  as  the  temple  of 
Belus,  a  heap  of  layers,  proportioned  to  smaller  sizes  one 
upon  another.  The  base  platform  was  the  color  of  black, 
dedicated  to  the  planet  Saturn.  To  Jupiter,  in  a  hue  of 
orange,  was  built  the  second  construction.  Then  came  Mars 
in  brick  of  fiery  red.  The  fourth  square  of  masonry  which 
was  enameled  in  gold  went  to  the  Sun,  upon  whom  rested 
Venus  in  a  coat  of  yellow.  The  sixth  platform,  of  cobalt 
blue,  was  the  emblem  of  Mercury  and  the  highest  structure 
of  all  was  honored  to  Sin  in  a  coat  of  shining  silver.  Such 
was  this  tower  of  Nebo,  who  sat  on  the  summit  enshrined  in 
gold  on  such  blocked  structures  of  dazzling  colors  to  the 
deification  of  the  seven  planets. 

The  Babylonians  worshipped  a  trinity  (common  among 
religions)  which  consisted  of  Shamash,  Sin,  and  Ishtar,  that 
is,  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  evening  star.  These  were  the 
“glorious  three,”  the  divine  first-born  moon ,  the  virgin 
motherly  evening  star,  and  the  great  fatherly  and  lordly  Sun! 

In  every  temple  an  image  stood,  the  feared  god  of  the 
people.  Each  house  of  worship  had  its  regular  retinue  of 
mystic  priests  who  held  the  reins  of  power  through  their 
guise  of  prophet  and  sooth-sayer.  They  foretold  events  and 
explained  the  dreams  and  apparitions  of  the  kings  and 
princes.  Such  positions  were  surely  in  dire  need,  for  did  not 
the  royal  personages  have  good  cause  to  dream  and  visualize 
the  reflections  of  their  infested  minds  wherein  reeked  the 
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demons  of  murder  and  debasement?  And  if  the  diplomatic 
priest  soothed  not  the  spirits  of  the  king  to  perfection,  woe 
be  unto  his  head  for  the  wrath  of  the  king  was  beyond  the 
assistance  of  all  the  gods! 

Most  of  the  priests  went  about  barefoot,  their  heads 
covered  with  mitres,  their  bodies  adorned  with  long  rib¬ 
boned  robes  to  dignify  their  pious  moods.  When  peace 
reigned  several  moons ,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  armies  were 
becoming  too  idle,  the  priests  went  into  holy  consultation, 
and  after  doing  many  mystical  acts  and  uttering  strange 
prayers,  decided  on  what  city  or  country  to  invade  and 
despoil.  The  gods  of  Babylon  were  ever  jealous  of  the 
deities  of  other  lands,  so  that  they  must  be  continually 
avenged  as  long  as  a  single  Babylonian  guard  was  still  alive 
and  as  long  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Babel  priest  still  prevailed! 

There  on  the  roofs  of  the  temples  gathered  clusters  of 
these  pious  interpreters,  studying  by  eye  and  crude  instru¬ 
ment,  the  stars  of  the  evening  sky.  To  this  secular  caste 
must  be  given  the  deserving  distinction  of  creating  the  science 
of  astrology.  True  it  is  indeed  that  Babylon  held  the  cradle 
of  astronomy.  Yet,  unfortunately,  this  wondrous  celestial 
learning  went  not  far  beyond  their  basic  purposes  of  pro¬ 
curing  data  and  excuse  and  other  astral  figurations  for  their 
art  of  sooth-saying  and  prophesying  the  events  of  the  mor¬ 
row,  the  wishes  of  the  gods,  and  the  interpretations  of  cer¬ 
tain  minor  natural  occurrences. 

As  the  study  of  the  stars  perpetuated  the  Babylonian 
as  the  premiere  scientist  of  the  ethereal  regions,  so  did  his 
invasions  and  conquests  perpetuate  the  annals  of  his  history 
with  bubbling  gore  and  plunder.  The  inspiration  to  fight 
was  the  reward  of  despoliation  and  soldiery  freedom  with 
captive  women.  I  followed  the  hosts  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  he  took  up  arms  against  Judah,  the  seat  of  Jehovah, 
where  ruled  Jehoiakim,  the  king  of  the  Levites.  I  saw  him 
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infest  the  rebellious  city  with  his  savage  horde.  Submis¬ 
sive  Jehoiakim  was  killed  after  surrender  and  his  mutilated 
body  was  “buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem!” 

Here  I  paused  to  stay  before  returning  to  Babylon,  for 
where  the  robber  seeketh,  there  will  he  hasten  to  return 
again.  Jerusalem,  the  core  of  Palestine,  was  a  beautiful 
city,  planted  on  a  broad  plateau  not  far  from  the  salty  Dead 
Sea  nor  distant  from  the  tempered  Jordan  waters.  Here 
was  the  wondrous  palace  of  Solomon.  Ramparts  and  battle¬ 
ments  here  and  there  bore  the  silent  evidence  of  invasion. 
Through  the  streets  I  trod,  passing  temples  and  altars, 
shrines  and  holy  places.  Here  too*  reigned  a  monarch  and 
holy  priests.  Here  too  lived  warriors  and  lords,  not  unlike 
other  lands;  for  the  people  had  cried  for  a  king  as  other 
nations  had.  So  from  a  theocracy  of  godly  leaders,  Jeru¬ 
salem  turned  into  a  kingdom  of  Judaea. 

The  people  worshipped  a  Supreme  Being,  Yahweh,  or 
Jehovah,  one  Divine  Spirit  over  all.  The  difference  between 
the  faith  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  other  empires  surround¬ 
ing,  was  that,  while  the  former  glorified  and  exalted  a  single 
God,  the  latter  worshipped,  along  with  their  particular  Su¬ 
preme  Beings,  other  gods  and  goddesses.  When  I  came  to 
their  sacred  halls,  upon  the  stone  altar  mounds,  I  met  the 
same  smell — the  fire — the  sacrifice  of  animals  to  God. 
They  offered  up  chiefly  sheep  and  calves.  I  saw  them  as¬ 
cend  the  altar  with  a  cooing  young  calf,  a  little  beautiful 
creature  from  the  pastures.  The  throat  of  the  babe  animal 
was  slashed  a  wicked  cut,  “clean”  priestly  hands  scooped  up 
the  warm  flowing  blood,  and  dripped  it  over  the  heated 
stones  amid  signs,  prayers  and  tears.  It  was  sad.  It  hurt 
my  feelings  and  my  heart  felt  nauseated  and  sick.  Must 
animals  be  killed  to  bring  glory  to  man?  Can  Heaven  be 
bought  by  sacrificing  the  lives  of  other  creatures?  In  Israel, 
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with  her  wisdom,  I  found  philosophy  and  a  theme  of  civili¬ 
zation.  In  Israel,  with  her  religious  orthodoxy,  I  found 
the  same  as  I  found  elsewhere — fear  plus  barbarism. 

Not  long  did  the  invader  hesitate.  The  wrath  of  Bel 
and  Nebo  was  still  unavenged.  The  Babylonian  priests 
wished  for  more  spoils,  more  booty.  The  soldiers  of  Baby¬ 
lon  longed  for  the  orgies  of  victory.;  their  people  awaited 
the  feasts  with  its  rivers  of  wine  and  vice.  Thus,  the  pall 
of  devouring  beasts  again  hovered  over  wounded,  bleeding 
Judah  and  its  king  Zedekiah.  By  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
I  found  Jeremiah  praying,  hoping  for  divine  intervention, 
to  assist  his  ill-fated  people. 

From  Jerusalem’s  walls  I  caught  the  distant  approach 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  clouds  of  warriors.  I  heard 
the  hoofs  of  horses,  the  screeching  of  chariot  wheels  on  hot 
sands  bearing  imaged  gods  to  command  them  to  their  san¬ 
guine  deeds.  The  Jewish  soldiery  filled  the  battlements 
while  down  behind  the  walls,  the  shelter-seeking  population 
scattered  to  their  homes,  to  cellars,  anywhere,  to  hide,  to 
flee  from  the  cold  merciless  steel  of  the  approaching,  shad¬ 
owing  terror.  Nearer  they  came;  they  battered  the  gates, 
they  stormed  the  walls.  It  was  a  mass  of  locusts  before  a 
green  herbage.  Arrows  flew  about,  boulders  fell,  rocks  were 
hurled  to  crush  the  heads  of  the  more  courageous.  The 
stream  of  red  had  already  begun.  The  fatal  siege  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  had  taken  its  spurt. 

Suddenly  all  heads  turned  to  the  western  plain.  There, 
over  the  hills  swept  down  the  Egyptian  armies  of  Apries 
who  had  come  to  help  the  Jewish  people.  The  hawks  of 
the  Nile  perched  down  upon  the  winged  hulls  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  1  A  fierce  battle  issued,  a  clash  of  mortal  thunder. 
The  guards  of  Jersusalem  were  momentarily  relieved;  they 
paused  to  dress  their  wounds,  only  to  have  them  pierced 
afresh.  For  they  saw  the  hawks  fall  back,  the  Egyptians 
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routed  in  flight,  in  full  retreat  to  their  own  borders,  leaving 
Jehovah  to  bear  the  burdens  alone. 

The  Babylonians,  enraged,  ambitious,  bloodthirsty,  eager 
to  dig  their  claws  in  Jewish  flesh,  impatient  to  rob  and  vio¬ 
late,  quickly  turned  to  their  work  of  investing  the  walls  of 
the  city.  While  the  warriors  of  Merodach  toiled  unceas- 
ingly,  within  I  met  quite  different  scenes.  In  the  streets  I  1 
found  the  women  sprinkling  ashes  over  their  graying  hair, 
deploring  their  fate,  supplicating,  weeping  for  some  infinite 
Shadow  to  rid  them  of  the  infesting,  encroaching  brutes, 
howling  and  roaring  before  their  gates.  All  the  altars  were 
sacrificing;  all  the  people  were  praying.  But,  alas,  how  true 
it  is:  the  blade  of  man  harkens  not  to  the  prayers  of  his 
neighbor! 

Nearly  two  years  had  passed;  Nebuchadnezzar  waiting 
while  his  armies  had  toiled.  Now  their  work  was  done ;  they 
carried  the  walls;  the  flood  of  murder  rushed  in.  The  open- 
eyed  invaders  flew  past  me  to  the  right  and  to  the  left; 
they  ran  to  every  corner,  to  every  home,  to  every  spot  and 
step.  The  mutilated  Jewish  warriors  covered  the  buttresses ; 
lay  strewn  in  the  streets.  Besides  their  stark,  cold  bodies 
were  cuddled  close  their  slaughtered,  headless  children  and 
the  remainders  of  punctured,  blood-smeared  wives.  Each 
household  became  an  abattoir;  the  altars  turned  into  a  refuge 
of  self-inflicted  deaths.  Better  to  die  by  their  own  hands 
facing  the  Torah  and  perish  with  Adonoi  on  their  lips  than 
be  slaughtered  by  the  blood-soaked  claws  of  defiled  beasts 
who  brought  idolatry  to  battle  as  inspiration  of  crime ! 

The  torch  of  fire  was  applied;  the  huge  beams  fell;  the 
temples  of  Jehovah  were  shattered;  the  burning  candles  of 
Jerusalem  flickered  out.  Darkness  covered  all.  Zedekiah 
was  thrown  before  the  Babylonians.  Before  his  tearful  eyes, 
all  of  his  sons  were  atrociously  murdered.  Over  their  drip¬ 
ping  bodies  they  pulled  him  down  and  burned  out  his  eyes 
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with  white  hot  iron,  casting  him  aside  into  the  heaps,  a 
tortured  sod.  Such  underwent  Jerusalem,  the  home  of  the 
Levites!  >•  Such  was  the  command  of  Babylonian  gods! 

When  the  butchery  had  ceased,  the  avaricious  soldiers 
gathered  up  their  spoils,  and  with  thousands  of  enslaved 
people,  enchained  and  piked,  started  their  journey  home¬ 
ward,  to  impatient  Babylon.  I  followed  them  through  the 
ruined  walls,  over  the  blasting  sands,  with  booty  to  feast 
upon,  with  slaves  to  build  them  temples  and  reservoirs ! 
And  as  I  crept  along  the  broken  lines  of  misfortuned  people, 
I  turned  my  vision  on  crushed  Judah.  Among  the  smoking 
embers  and  splintered  altars  sat  Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Hil- 
kiah,  from  whose  watery  eyes  rolled  down  warm  tears  from 
a  broken  heart. 

Reaching  the  walls  of  Babylon,  we  heard  the  shouts  of 
the  people  within,  and  as  we  entered  the  city,  columns  of 
praises  went  into  the  air  from  the  throngs  that  fenced  the 
way  of  the  victorious  procession  of  the  soldiers.  But  when 
the  slaves  came  before  their  view,  the  shouts  turned  to 
hisses,  tongues  jerked  out  in  sneers;  the  children  threw  stones 
at  them  while  the  elders  laughed  aloud  at  these  weakened 
sorrowful  captives  being  drawn  into  bondage ! — the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  endless  persecution! 

But  as  all  else  has  its  rise  and  fall;  so  did  Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  his  toll  of  time.  Nabonadius 
possessed  the  throne,  whose  feeble  weakened  son,  Belshaz¬ 
zar,  turned  the  city  into  a  pot  of  boiling  debauchery  and 
gluttony.  As  Babylon  rejoiced  in  its  feasts  and  glories,  the 
echoes  of  its  rampage  sounded  far  over  the  plains,  through 
the  Zagros  and  to  the  distant  abodes  of  the  Mede  and  the 
Persian.  As  Assyria  met  its  nemesis  at  the  hand  of  Cya- 
xares,  Babylon  must  be  crushed  by  Cyrus  and  his  Bactrian 
barbarians.  The  glory  of  Babylon  had  spoken  too  well;  its 
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rejoicings  rose  too  high  the  fire  of  envy;  its  riches  awoke 
to  light  the  greed  for  possession. 

Cyrus  was  on  his  way.  While  crossing  the  waters  of 
the  Gyndes  in  Susiana,  one  of  his  favorite  white  horses, 
drawing  the  “sun  chariot,”  fathomed  and  drowned  in  the 
stream.  Thereupon,  superstitious  Cyrus  and  his  armies 
spent  several  months  in  enraged  toil,  reeking  vengeance  upon 
the  Gyndes  by  digging  up  several  hundred  channels  to  scat¬ 
ter  its  flow  into  the  thirsty  desert  sands.  This  accomplished, 
he  marched  on  again  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates,  eased 
at  heart  in  the  punishment  of  the  convicted  river. 

Babylon  was  soon  besieged;  yet  the  people  of  Bel  scowled 
and  jeered  at  the  invasion  for  how  powerful  indeed  were 
its  defenses,  its  thick  walls  and  bulging  ramparts !  Cyrus 
clamped  his  armies  to  the  city  as  fungus  hugs  the  bark  of 
trees.  While  the  Persians  dug  away  the  canals  to  depress 
the  flow  of  the  Euphrates,  Belshazzar  and  his  nobles  flocked 
to  the  feasts,  drank  red  Helbon  wine  and  wallowed  in  drunk¬ 
enness  and  vice.  And  then  the  final  moment!  The  Persians 
entered  beneath  its  river  walls  and  surprised  the  city.  They 
ransacked  the  palaces  and  massacred  reckless  Belshazzar 
and  his  guests.  The  temples  were  demolished;  its  high  pin¬ 
nacles  crashed  to  dust  over  the  bodies  of  those  who  whipped 
slaves  to  build  them.  Cyrus  had  conquered  Babylon;  freed 
the  slaves  from  their  bondage.  The  Jews  were  emancipated 
also,  for  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Hebrew  mingled  fa¬ 
vorably  with  those  of  the  Avesta !  The  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
the  Jew,  who  counselled  in  wisdom  the  ignorant  kings,  had 
come  to  its  grim  realization  and  became  a  solemn  event  of 
the  past.  As  the  arrow  of  Darius  pierced  Belshazzar’s 
royal  lion,  about  to  spring  upon  helpless  little  Ruth,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  girl,1  so  did  the  arrows  of  Persia  pierce  the  merciless 
hearts  of  the  giants  Nebo  and  Nergal. 

i  Myth. 
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Thus  perished  the  vast  empire  of  Babylonia;  its  grandeur 
of  colored  glazed  brick  and  glowing  golden  shrines  were 
buried  forever,  to  rot  in  the  abyss  of  eternal  darkness,  never 
to  rise  again.  Thus  closed  the  history  of  Babylonian  power, 
and  with  it  closed  the  ancient  grandeur  of  empire  and  con¬ 
quest  of  the  great  Semitic  branch  of  humanity — hence  but 
fiefs  and  satrapies  of  tribute  for  the  ascending  Aryans,  the 
root  of  whom  entrailed  itself  from  the  far-off  Scythian  moun¬ 
tain  recluses,  from  the  old  tribal  stocks  of  Bactria,  from  the 
distant  slopes  and  hills  of  wild  and  wealthy  Indus.  Their 
growth  reached  to  the  west  farther  and  farther  into  the 
dominions  of  the  desert  sands  and  across  the  stretches  of 
Asia  Minor.  Parthia  was  born,  Susa  built,  and  then  ap¬ 
peared  the  temples  of  Persepolis,  the  home  of  the  Persian 
peoples.  The  Aryans  migrated  also  to  the  cooler  timbered 
norths  where  rose  the  glory  of  Media  at  Ecbatana,  and  of 
Hycrania  at  the  harbors  of  Zadracata,  whose  borders  flanked 
as  far  as  the  winding  Caspian  salted  beaches. 

Something  new  and  unknown  creates  curiosity  and  the 
desire  of  exploration,  and  so,  with  a  few  parting  glances 
at  the  splintered  and  broken  wonders  of  Babylon,  on  whose 
massive  carved  temple  steps  lay  in  pieces  of  broken  clay, 
the  shattered  gods  of  Bel,  of  Nebo,  and  Ishtar,  I  cast  my 
foot  to  the  nearest  gates  of  the  Aryan — Shushan,  the  Lily. 
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SUSA  lay  amidst  the  herbage  hemmed  in  by  the  gliding 
streams  of  the  Coprates  and  Choaspes  rivers.  The 
walled-in-city,  said  to  be  founded  by  Tithonus,  father  of 
Memnon,  was  a  fortress  of  treasure,  and  a  continual  vol¬ 
cano  of  rebellion  and  strife,  for  to  what  great  Empire  did 
Susa  not  pay  tribute?  And  what  great  nation  had  not  plun¬ 
dered  from  its  coffers?  Here,  at  Susa,  the  great  Mace¬ 
donian,  Alexander,  married  the  beautiful  maiden,  Parysatis, 
and  the  banquet  exacted  from  the  town  was  one  of  the 
greatest  feasts  encountered  through  its  history.  In  Susa,  I 
heard  about  those  brave  Medians  of  the  northern  plateaus, 
of  their  strange  rituals  and  beliefs,  of  the  magnificence  of 
their  palatial  courts;  so  following  the  line  of  interest,  I 
immediately  left  on  my  voyage  across  the  Ariana  wastes, 
through  the  entwining  passes,  the  ascending  and  descending 
thicketed  ravines  of  the  Zagros,  flying  across  its  reclining 
slopes,  over  the  reptiled  swamps,  and  on  to  Ecbatana,  the 
cliffed  home  of  Media. 

Ecbatana  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Orontes, 
just  east  of  the  Zagro  range.  I  found  no  city  walls  nor 
high  and  huge  battlements,  for  it  was  true  the  Mede  took 
faith  and  trust  in  his  strong  arm  and  sword  than  in  the 
refuge  of  defense.  The  first  thing  that  caught  my  gaze 
was  the  color  of  the  different  structures  of  the  city,  especially 
that  of  the  Arx,  the  city  citadel  and  fortress.  Its  walls  were 
painted  in  different  shades,  from  snowy  white  on  the  out- 
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side  wall  to  a  glittering  gold  on  the  central  structure  of  the 
edifice.  The  palace  of  the  king  was  a  piece  of  work  very 
impressive  and  grand,  constructed  by  rows  of  columns  and 
pillars.  Every  hall  and  support  was  a  colonnade  of  cedar 
and  cypress  woods,  on  which  hung  many  adornments  and 
spoils  of  rare  metals  and  stones.  Strolling  through  the  an¬ 
cient  district  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors,  here  and  there,  I 
inhaled  the  perfume  of  odoriferous  rose  gardens,  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  apple  orchards  and  of  peach  trees,  extending  their 
fruitful  branches  over  the  dusty  roads  leading  to  the  city 
proper.  Here  too,  I  found  large  plums,  mulberries  and 
carmined  cherries  of  the  richest  flavor.  There  in  nearby 
fields  of  terrestrial  growths,  lay  long  and  winding  beds  of 
wild  hollyhocks,  of  jasmines,  and  bushes  of  scenting  lilacs. 
And  shame  it  is  that  all  this  beauty  must  perish  by  those 
scouring  bursts  of  heat  that  follow  the  so  short  Springs  of 
Median  lands,  shrivelling  up  every  little  blade  of  grass  and 
flower  petal  to  brown  crust  of  burnt  ash ! 

And  here  came  some  of  the  bearded  inhabitants  to  pass 
my  way.  They  gleamed  in  physical  prowess,  and  shone 
forth  with  health,  vigor  and  strength.  The  Mede  kept  close 
to  Nature  and  in  so  doing,  built  himself  within  its  culture  to 
a  high  grade  of  physical  development,  for  from  early  child¬ 
hood  they  were  trained  to  comfort  themselves  in  the  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  woods,  to  ride  the  beautiful  famed  Nisaean 
horses,  to  shoot  the  arrow  in  a  wild  boar’s  heart  on  a  turn 
of  the  bridle.  They  usually  dressed  plainly  in  long  robes, 
mostly  of  purple  and  loud  red.  At  the  waist  was  buckled  a 
heavy  metalled  girdle  at  the  side  of  which  always  hung  their 
most  useful  weapon,  the  Median  short  sword.  Being  a  war¬ 
like  race,  they  were  ever  bent  to  force  homage  upon  them  by 
insulted  and  humiliated  peoples.  The  record  of  their  his¬ 
tory  is  captioned  by  cruelty  and  indescribable  atrocity.  Sav¬ 
ages  as  they  were,  just  hatched  from  the  dark  barbarity, 
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they  were  as  heartless  and  cold  as  stones  when  they  dug 
their  blunt  steel  blades  into  warm,  captured  bodies.  As  other 
nations  went  forth  to  battle  for  the  booty,  despoliation  and 
slaves,  the  terrors  of  Media  went  forth  for  the  pleasure 
of  slaughter,  the  joy  of  execution,  the  comedie  of  extermina¬ 
tion!  And  when  there  were  no  wars  on  hand,  they  amused 
themselves  at  hunting,  which  was  a  national  and  honorable 
sport,  the  ideal  of  training.  They  loved  to  trail  the  wild 
ass  or  stag  into  some  cornered  recess,  and  when  the  poor 
animal  could  retreat  no  more,  and  then  knowing  well  its 
fate  and  doom,  it  lifted  up  its  round  glassy  dark  eyes  as  if 
in  the  more  tamable  mood  of  supplication  for  mercy,  the 
proud  grinning  rider  gritted  his  teeth  and  sent,  with  an  out¬ 
cry  of  joy  and  laughter,  the  well-pointed  javelin  into  its  car¬ 
cass;  sport  for  the  Mede  and  food  for  the  carrion  dogs  and 
yellow  lizards  that  roamed  about.  Such  was  easy  prey  in 
the  light  of  the  Median  critic,  but  to  bring  home  the  pelt  of 
the  lion  or  the  wild  boar  was  indeed  the  valor  of  war  and 
surely  deserving  of  its  reward  and  honor! 

I  had  come  into  the  dominions  of  a  formidable  warrior. 
Whatever  god  or  gods  the  Mede  bowed  before,  he  held  in 
greatest  esteem  and  love  the  god  of  War.  And  that  god 
was  his  king,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  pompous  concubined 
court  trimmed  with  gorgeous  draperies,  lined  with  eunuchs  to 
serve  his  many  wives,  with  guards  to  protect  and  insure  his 
existence  from  his  own  mistrustful  eyes.  Yet  such  eyes 
gazed  upon  the  loveliest  feasts.  The  king  ate  with  utensils. 
The  rest  ate  with  whatever  Nature  provided  them  with;  their 
eyes,  mouths,  and  fingers.  Gluttonous  Mede!  Thou  didst 
not  perceive  Bacchus  peering  down  upon  thee  from  the  mist 
of  thy  high  walls!  Bloodshot  Mede!  Thou  didst  not  see 
the  moldy  spectre  of  Chaos  sitting  where  thy  king  sat,  thy 
host  and  thy  posterity !  Yonder  there  are  dying  thy  captives 
by  thy  own  ax.  Thou  seekest  to  kill  and  glutton  on  their 
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carcasses  and  wallow  in  their  blood,  but  where  is  thy  cul¬ 
ture,  thy  literature,  thy  sciences,  thy  manners  and  philoso¬ 
phies?  Where  are  these?  Thou  hast  none  !  Then  be  buried 
in  darkness,  an  ash  beneath  the  rock,  a  worm-eaten  leaf  from 
the  tree  of  antiquity. 

What  I  found  before,  I  also  found  here — many  gods  with 
a  complicated  form  of  worship.  The  Medians,  an  Aryan 
tribe  descended  from  the  primitive  Bactrians,  believed  as 
their  forefathers  did,  in  the  great  Powers,  namely:  Indra, 
the  storm;  Mithra,  the  sunshine;  Armati,  the  earth;  Agni, 
the  flame;  Vayu,  the  wind,  and  Soma,  intoxication.  The 
Medes  were  nature-worshippers.  They  sanctified  the  ground, 
they  feared  to  defile  the  waters,  they  prayed  for  sunlight, 
they  bowed  before  the  breezes  and  were  drunk  with  Soma. 
They  trembled  before  the  greatest  of  all — the  Fire.  As  is 
usual  in  all  worship,  they  had  the  good  spirits,  the  Ahuras, 
and  the  evil  ones,  the  Devas.  The  greatest  of  gods  was 
Ahura-Mazdao,  the  creator  and  temporal  ruler  of  the 
universe.  Ahura-Mazdao  was  to  the  Mede  what  Yahweh 
was  to  the  Hebrew.  Both  declared  against  idolatry.  They 
had  no  images  as  those  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  Fire  was  god 
to  the  Mede,  the  same  to  the  Jew,  though  it  be  a  lighted 
taper  or  a  burning  bush.  The  temple  lights  of  today,  the 
church  altar  candles,  the  flame-spitting  gods  of  Baal  and 
Astarte,  all  flame,  all  fire — all  of  these  came  from  the 
crude  burning  altars  of  the  old  Bactrians  with  their  ever¬ 
lasting  fires.  The  Mede  had  also  a  form  of  absolution,  a 
washing  away  of  the  sins,  in  which  the  urine  of  cattle,  called 
gaomaeza,  was  used  instead  of  water. 

In  Ariana  were  three  sects  of  priests,  the  prophets,  the 
sacrificers  and  the  sages.  They  built  high  stone  heaps, 
upon  which  they  burnt  sacred  parts  of  animals,  and  over 
which  they  spilled  libations  of  wine.  Then  after  the  scream¬ 
ing  and  flinging  of  the  body  into  all  forms  of  shapes  and 
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signs,  the  sacrificers  intoxicated  themselves  with  Soma  until 
they  all  dozed  off  to  be  in  communion  with  the  gods  and 
spirits.  At  sacrifices,  the  deities  wished  the  blood  of  horses 
preferably.  This  was  in  honor  of  the  poor  animals !  And 
then  the  priests  devoured  the  smoked  remains  of  the  sacred 
toasts. 

Angels  existed  in  Media  too,  for  in  the  eight  Zenda- 
vesta  books,  I  found  Sraesha,  the  good  one,  and  Armati,  the 
angel  of  the  earth.  The  angels  formed  the  “good  party” 
and  the  line  of  defense  for  Ahura-Mazdao.  Ahriman,  the 
Evil,  had  his  vicious  imps,  and  many  a  battle  was  engaged 
in  between  these  two  opposite  forces  of  good  and  bad  over 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  Truth  and -Law  headed  the  “good 
spirits”  while  Falsehood  lay  at  the  root  of  all  evil  doings. 
In  the  ether  were  millions  of  vicious,  devilish,  ruinating 
Devas.  Good  and  Evil  was  the  beginning  of  everything. 
The  existence  of  malicious  Evil  was  ordained  and  presup¬ 
posed  from  the  commencement  of  the  universe.  These 
two  diversities  divided  all.  Mazdao  was  the  light,  the  re¬ 
generation,  the  purity,  the  obedience  and  the  law.  Ahriman, 
the  Satan  of  the  Mede,  was  the  darkness,  the  death,  the 
nothingness,  the  weirdness  of  the  depths  of  the  earth.  He 
was  degeneration,  decay,  and  the  agitation  of  the  evil  in 
the  world.  The  eternal  struggle  of  these  two  divine  powers, 
one  esteemed,  the  other  despised,  was  the  history  of  the 
struggle  of  mankind.  The  world  was  their  field  of  battle. 
The  people  wTere  their  symbolisms. 

Here,  too,  I  found  the  belief  in  a  heaven  and  hell.  When 
a  Mede  died,  his  soul  had  a  long  voyage  to  the  “Bridge  of 
the  Gatherer.”  Should  he  have  been  a  good  one,  Sraesha 
took  him  over  to  the  gate  of  Paradise  where  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  and  blessed  by  Vohu-Mano,  the  angel  of  heaven. 
Should  he  have  been  an  evil  soul,  he  fell  into  the  great  tor¬ 
menting  fissures  of  hell  and  its  nothingness,  where  reigned 
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only  forces  of  Indra,  the  darkness  of  Ahriman,  and  where 
all  the  devils  and  impure  souls  drank  poison  and  devoured 
filth  eternally  and  forever!  And  this  was  the  Median 
heaven  and  the  Median  hell! 

As  others,  so  did  the  followers  of  that  great  sage,  Zoro¬ 
aster,  have  their  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  world.  Before 
all  existed  an  era  of  Gold,  ruled  by  the  great  Yima.  The 
land  slept  in  happiness  and  tranquillity  until  the  storms  of 
Indra  and  the  bitter  frosts  of  winter  marred  the  sunshine 
and  engulfed  all  the  fragrance  and  beauty.  Yima  and  his 
people  made  an  “exodus”  to  another  land  where  equilibrium 
of  reason,  rights  and  senses  flourished.  And  here  was  born 
and  bred  the  great  stream  of  mankind  under  the  guidance 
and  temporal  sway  of  Ahura-Mazdao,  the  most  beloved 
and  greatest  of  the  great.  And  here,  amidst  the  flames  of 
the  Karopani  and  the  flash  of  Median  swords  rose  myths, 
heroic  tales  of  demi-gods,  of  benefactors,  deliverers,  and 
of  great  rulers,  miracles,  mysteries,  and  prophecies ! 

In  this  extensive  vista  of  Bactrian  habitation  existed  also 
a  very  weird  form  of  worship,  half-mad,  half-human,  a  sav¬ 
age  way  of  fearing  a  god — Magism,  one  of  the  oldest  re¬ 
ligions  of  Bactria  and  of  the  world,  of  the  Scythian  bar¬ 
barous  hordes,  of  those  roving  nomads  of  Kurdistan, 
dwelling  in  the  thicknesses  of  the  forests,  by  the  shadow  of 
great  cliffs  and  precipices,  in  the  ravines  and  canyons  of 
Armenia,  here  and  there  planted  throughout  the  great  face 
of  early  Irania.  It  was  nature-worship  personified,  with 
four  great  powers — fire,  water,  earth  and  air.  They  had 
fire  altars  built  on  the  top  of  high  mountains  where  pre¬ 
sided  only  the  priesthood  over  the  Everlasting  Fire,  the 
most  potent  and  temporal  force  of  the  universe.  The  leader 
or  head  priest  of  the  sacred  retinue  was  the  Holy  Magus. 
He  alone  was  the  approach  to  the  divinities,  and  he  alone 
held  sway  over  the  altar.  At  night,  between  the  young  mul- 
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berry  branches  of  the  hills,  I  watched  him  at  his  “holy 
work.”  Robed  in  a  long,  purple,  ghostly  mitred  gown,  he 
danced  and  wriggled  before  a  hotpot  of  spouting  flames  ris¬ 
ing  from  a  stone  altar.  There,  against  a  dark  blue  sky 
enshrouded  within  a  dread  of  silence,  he  seemed  a  ghost  of 
some  hellish  place  beaming  before  a  cloud  of  carmine-dotted 
flame.  And  woe  to  him  who  would  dare  pollute  the  water 
with  his  filthy  human  hands,  who  would  dare  burn  his  dead 
and  so  profane  the  air,  or  bury  it  in  the  ground  and  defile 
the  earth!  The  deceased  were  hung  from  gibbet  chains  of 
lofty  round  stone  towers,  to  be  fleeced  to  the  bone  and  bit¬ 
ten  to  shreds  by  the  vultures.  And  when  the  crows  had 
feasted  their  bowels  full  with  yellcjwed  flesh,  the  bones  of 
thinning  skeletons  dropped  piece  by  piece  through  a  grating 
at  the  bottom  of  the  round  ghastly  sepulchre,  into  a  heap 
of  dried  stenching  remains  beneath.  Such  was  the  worship 
of  the  Magi,  the  prophets  and  water  witches,  who  with 
tamarisk  rods  told  the  future  and  divined  the  flame !  Such 
were  the  Magians,  the  spectres  of  the  Fire,  the  ghosts  of 
burning  nights,  of  weird  shrieks  and  vague  sooth-saying 
fortune-telling ! 

In  Media,  Cyaxares,  the  nemesis  of  the  Assyrian,  had 
once  ruled.  I  learned  of  a  great  war  carried  out  by  him 
against  the  Lydians.  The  conflict  lasted  for  six  years  until 
the  most  bitter  enmity  existed  between  the  nations.  A  great 
battle  ensued  between  the  main  armies  of  each  land,  and 
during  the  combat  in  mid-day,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
slaughter  and  most  unmerciful  hatred,  a  great  shadow,1 
some  dark  cloud,  passed  over  the  bloody  fields  and  dark¬ 
ened  the  bleeding  corpses  and  shrouded  the  fighting  demons. 
In  fright  of  some  interference  by  the  gods,  both  armies 
paused  in  terror.  The  gods  had  accidentally  forced  peace. 
Truce  was  declared  and  to  bind  the  terms,  each  leader  bit 


1  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
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his  arm  and  his  foe  sucked  his  blood.  Each  gave  life  to 
the  other  and  with  his  blood  he  gave  peace ! 

And  so  proud,  thoughtless  Media  slumbered  in  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  in  peace  did  Cyaxares  pass  away.  Astyages 
became  king,  and  as  was  the  folly  of  Belshazzar,  so  was 
the  folly  of  Astyages,  imbedded  in  vice,  drunk  with  Bacchus 
and  swarmed  with  eunuchs  and  sunk  in  debauchery.  Cyrus, 
the  simple  lad  from  Persia  and  its  Zoroaster,  witnessed  this 
grand  spectacle  of  slime  and  mistrust,  enmeshed  in  a  rising 
power  of  fiery  Magian  priests,  and  as  he  witnessed  it  so 
did  he  quickly  conquer  it  beside  the  saddle  of  his  father, 
Cambyses,  to  give  renown  to  Persepolis  and  birth  to  one  of 
the  greatest  and  widest  realms  of  the  ancient  world,  Persia, 

Through  the  dust  of  crushed  Media,  my  eyes  searched 
the  mist.  Away  far  off  to  the  west  lay  the  bud  of  a  new 
world  of  man,  of  splashing  oars,  of  oracles  and  tripods, 
of  mountain  passes,  of  brave  Sparta  and  lovely  Athens ! 
Thence  did  I  now  go,  over  the  sandy  wastes,  through  Sardis 
of  the  Lydians  with  its  magnificent  tomb  of  Alyattes  built 
from  the  moneys  of  prostitutes !  Thence  did  I  now  go,  to 
follow  the  path  of  Xenophon  to  the  purple  skies  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  across  its  ripples  to  the  glorious  Aegean 
Sea,  nearing  the  abode  of  the  maritime  Ionians,  over  the 
pool  of  Charybdis,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  Hellenes,  the 
cradle  of  begging  Homer  and  the  ashen  grave  of  poisoned 
Socrates,  that  ancient  dreamer  of  ideals,  and  a  father  of 
that  great  stream  of  new  thought  appearing  upon  the  stage 
of  man — Philosophy! 
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GREECE 

Pious  morality  is  often  really  the  deepest  immorality. 

— Ernst  Haeckel 

Mythology  is  forsooth  only  a  disease  in  language. — Mahaffy 

I  NOW  stood  before  the  two  Long  Walls  of  Athens, 
the  city  of  Attica — the  pride  -of  Helen,  the  mythic 
founder  of  the  Greeks.  These  great  massive  protecting 
ramparts,  built  by  the  celebrated  Pericles,  connected  the 
city  proper  with  its  two  seaports,  Piraeus  and  Phalerum, 
and  following  the  latter  road,  I  came  to  that  freedom-loving 
and  democratic  city  and  entered  its  realm  by  the  gate  where 
stood  the  statue  of  Philopappus.  Once  within,  I  saw  its 
people,  the  Athenians — the  most  intellectual  race  of  the 
ancient  regime.  Plainly  and  slimply  dressed,  such  well- 
formed  and  charming  figures,  such  sparkling  agility,  that  no 
wonder  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  Greek  worshipped 
the  beauty  of  Nature,  its  forces,  its  immensities  and  its 
mysteries !  They  loved  athletics  as  much  as  liberty  and  no 
Greek  was  honored  more  greatly  than  the  victor  of  the 
Olympian  games,  crowned  with  a  humble  branch  of  olive, 
yet  which  brought  the  highest  of  fame  to  its  proud  and 
well-deserved  possessor,  a  distinction  for  his  life,  an  heir¬ 
loom  for  his  children  and  posterity. 

At  the  corners  of  the  streets,  where  usually  rested  some 
figure  of  a  god  or  hero,  were  little  batches  of  Athenians 
conversing  stately  affairs,  of  government,  of  life,  of  home, 
of  worship,  of  the  latest  comedy  or  best  bard,  of  Destiny 
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and  its  fates,  of  oracles  and  tidings.  The  place  of  the  good 
citizen  was  often  on  the  street  corner  or  at  the  market  place 
where  they  argued,  debated  and  reasoned  all  the  day  long, 
while  the  slaves  did  the  work  of  the  field  and  at  the  home. 
For  the  life  of  the  Athenian  was  a  public  life,  dedicated 
body  and  soul,  patriotically  to  the  state  and  its  triumph. 

And  I  trailed  them  home  when  the  sun  began  to  creep 
its  slow  descent  into  the  regions  of  Hades,  and  as  the 
shadows  of  the  Styx  patiently  and  increasingly  stole  over 
the  stone  city,  each  tongue-tired  citizen  entered  his  house¬ 
hold  and  his  temple.  For  every  house  was  an  altar  of 
worship  and  every  citizen  his  own  priest.  He  said  and  did 
sll  the  sacred  duties,  married  or  sold  his  children,  and  was 
the  master  of  his  slaves  and  of  these  plenty  there  were. 
It  was  here  that  he  gathered  his  friends  for  discussions  of 
Homer’s  Trojan  Wars,  of  Hesiod’s  tales,  of  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus,  the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  the  more  realistic 
plays  of  Euripides  or  those  ridiculing,  mocking  comedies  of 
scorn  and  laughter  from  the  compositions  of  Aristophanes, 
the  sophist  who  attacked,  both  on  stage  and  at  market  place, 
the  teachings  of  the  great  Socrates;  Aristophanes! — who 
turned  the  tragedy  of  battle  into  a  comedy  of  errors,  who 
transformed  the  flow  of  blood  into  a  flow  of  wine,  who 
changed  great  military  expeditions  into  excursions  of  fools, 
who  made  a  goat-stable  of  Olympia  and  Charon  into  a 
jester  in  the  brothel  of  Hades! 

Those  citizens  who  were  more  seriously  inclined  as  to 
the  state  and  themselves,  talked  of  the  good  Herodotus,  who 
travelled  in  strange  and  mysterious  lands  and  who  related 
to  them  the  customs,  events  and  beliefs  of  distant  nations 
and  kingdoms.  And  they  would  discuss  the  new  thought 
of  the  sage,  Socrates,  the  citizen  who  dared  to  divine  im¬ 
mortality,  who  opened  the  way  for  Aristotle  and  Plato — 
and  the  decay  of  the  offspring  of  Chaos  and  the  children  of 
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Zeus !  Titanic  Socrates ! — who  went  unimpassioned  to  his 
death  with  hemlock  by  the  side  of  his  friends,  Crito,  Phaedo 
and  Cebes,  teaching  them  till  the  last  sigh  in  his  breast 
passed  away — and  so  passed  the  greatest  thinker  of  the 
early  world,  condemned  to  perish  by  the  slimy  witch,  Super¬ 
stition!  Meletus,  some  low  commoner  with  Lycon,  a  third- 
rate  teacher  and  Anytus,  a  failure  in  poetry — these,  besides 
the  scorn  of  the  populace,  were  the  accusers  of  faithful 
Socrates — these  were  the  agents  that  held  the  poison  sap 
to  the  lips  of  the  wisest  of  all  Hellas,  supported  by  an  over¬ 
flow  of  mockery  and  Athenian  grimaces  and  Aristophanian 
comedy  under  a  pantheon  of  image-worship  and  false 
oracles — gods  to  the  Greek  and  masters  of  his  history! 

The  Greeks  were  descended  from  the  Ionians,  who  in¬ 
habited  Macedonia  and  parts  surrounding  Asia  Minor, 
and  from  the  earlier  people  of  Pelasgia,  a  race  which  wor¬ 
shipped  Jove  in  Dodona.  Here,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
geographical  conditions  naturally  separating  each  Greek 
city  from  another  by  well-protecting  mountains,  were  formed 
many  little  nations,  all  one  people  yet  divided  by  great  cliffs. 
And  in  such  a  fate  its  ruin  was  destined.  Athens  was  the 
centre  of  Attican  life.  In  Boeotia  rose  Thebes;  farther 
north  laid  Locus,  the  Phocis  with  its  Delphi,  and  still  far¬ 
ther,  the  country  of  the  Thessalians.  Above  Thessaly  to 
the  northeast  was  Macedonia.  To  the  southwest  of  Attica 
were  the  Peloponnesian  countries  of  Argolis  with  its  city  of 
Argos;  Arcadia,  then  proud  Elis  with  its  Olympia,  and 
foremost  of  all,  that  heroic,  sacrificing  and  tyrranical  city  of 
Sparta,  the  “home  of  the  brave  and  of  the  free,”  resting 
aristocratically  without  city  walls  on  the  fruitful  plains  of 
the  Eurotas  stream  which  wandered  through  the  middle  of 
Laconia,  with  its  Parnon  and  Taygetus  mountains,  guarding 
and  enclosing  that  famous  old  city  between  them.  Each 
"village  differed  in  its  government,  laws  and  customs.  Each 
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city  strived  for  its  own  selfish  ambitions,  patriotic  for  itself 
and  jealous  of  the  other. 

In  the  centre  of  Athens,  upon  a  high  hill,  stood  the 
sacred  Acropolis,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  temples  built, 
sculptured  and  decorated  by  the  greatest  artists  that  ever 
lived  within  ancient  Greece.  I  ascended  to  it  by  way  of  the 
grand  Propylaea,  a  charming  and  awe-striking  colonnade 
which  marked  the  many  marble  steps  leading  to  the  en¬ 
trance.  Here  was  the  Athenian  temple  of  the  gods,  and 
here  was  Athena,  goddess  of  wisdom  and  love,  honored 
and  obeyed.  Athena! — who  gave  an  olive  branch  to  At¬ 
tica  and  for  which  the  people  were  grateful  by  bestowing 
her  name  upon  the  city!  Athena! — nearly  fifty  feet  in 
height,  standing  prominently  atop  the  vast  temple,  gazing  in 
dignified  beautiful  fashion  towards  the  sea ! 

The  social  systems  in  the  Grecian  cities  were  mostly 
alike  except  here  and  there  with  certain  peculiarities  built 
up  by  each  tribe  and  town.  In  Athens,  most  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  slave.  The  rest,  a  small  minority,  were  citizens. 
Wives  could  be  borrowed,  sold,  exchanged  or  thrown  into 
discard  as  one  pleased.  For  rape,  only  a  small  fine  was  paid. 
For  lesser  crimes,  hardly  crimes — they  said  Socrates  com¬ 
mitted  crime — was  punished  by  banishment  and  death.  The 
Athenian  preferred  death  to  exile !  Brothels,  filled  to  capac¬ 
ity  with  prostitute  slaves,  served  the  needs  of  the  Athenian 
freemen.  Women  sold  themselves  for  hardly  anything.  In 
the  streets,  the  hetaerae  could  be  seen  in  their  peculiar  dress, 
marketing  their  bodies  to  the  highest  bidders;  one  here 
haggling  over  a  seasonal  price  for  her  usage;  here  one  en¬ 
ticing  in  nude  form  the  nearest  customer.  It  was  a  legal 
order  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  receipts  of  the  brothels 
must  go  to  the  up-keep  of  the  temples  of  the  gods.  In  fact, 
good  Solon  gave  away  all  the  profits  of  the  filthy  places 
to  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus !  Such 
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glorious  charity!  And  glorious  indeed  was  the  fortune  of 
the  most  fortunate  and  most  enticing  prostitutes. 

In  Sparta  existed  the  acutest  form  of  Hellenic  traits. 
The  Spartan  was  a  thorough  patriot.  He  was  born,  bred, 
and  slain  for  the  state.  He  enjoyed  going  to  battle  to  win 
or  die  for  his  country.  Rather  than  lose  his  shield,  he 
would  be  slain.  Mothers  were  so  hardened  that  they  felt 
no  remorse  for  their  children  on  the  gory  “field  of  glory.” 
When  a  Spartan  was  born,  the  state  immediately  took  charge 
— to  test  his  zvorthiness  to  live.  The  little  babe  was  laid 
on  the  slopes  of  Taygetors.  In  winter,  the  poor  infant  had 
to  lay  in  the  snow.  Should  it  perish,  and  many  did,  it  was 
righteous,  for  Sparta  deserved  nof*ill  ones.  Should  it  sur¬ 
vive,  the  mother  cared  for  it  for  a  period  less  than  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  child  was  again  given  over 
to  the  state.  He  was  trained  under  hard  and  severe  tests 
to  be  a  Spartan.  Once  in  his  life,  the  lad  was  brought  to 
the  shrine  of  Artemis,  where  he  was  whipped  until  his  back 
was  all  red  with  gore.  And  this  he  was  supposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  without  a  mutter  or  a  cry.  They  starved  him,  hit 
him,  exposed  him.  All  must  be  accepted  without  emotion 
and  with  gratitude.  It  was  part  of  the  noble  training  of 
Sparta.  Yea,  training  for  butchery  and  food  for  vultures, 
wild  hogs,  and  ravenous  wolves.  It  can  be  said  that  Sparta 
served  these  creatures  best. 

The  worship  of  the  Hellenes  was  very  fantastic  and 
mystical.  But  after  I  learned  its  ways  and  rituals,  I  found 
nothing  new  except  new  names  for  old  gods  with  a  mass 
of  myths  attached.  Yet  here  I  found  new  ideas,  new  themes 
and  teachings  which  are  the  wealth  and  distinction  of  old 
Greece.  The  Greek  pictured  his  gods  as  Greeks,  of  mortal 
figure  with  human  passions,  intrigues,  emotions,  jealousies, 
and  virtues.  The  gods  protected  mankind  and  held  evil  in 
suppression.  They  read  the  minds  of  the  people,  sent  them 
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advice,  and  punished  the  guilty.  They  were  faithful  to 
the  honorable  and  held  in  esteem  the  administration  of 
justice  and  loyalty. 

The  family  of  the  gods  of  Hellas  was  a  numerous  brood, 
the  origin  of  which  was  buried  in  darkness  and  the  invisible. 
Before  all  existed  Chaos.  Then  Chaos  was  betrothed  to 
Night,  from  which  marriage  came  Uranus  (heaven)  and 
Gaea  (earth).  Then  Uranus  married  his  sister  who  gave 
birth  to  Cronos  (time).  Lightning  and  Thunder  were  also 
born;  then  came  Rhea,  the  earth.  Cronos,  who  now  held 
dominion  over  all,  took  to  wife,  his  sister,  Rhea,  from  whom 
were  born  all  the  days.  Cronos  had  the  habit  of  swallowing 
up  his  children,  the  days,  but  when  Zeus  was  about  to  be 
born,  wise  Rhea  gave  her  husband  a  stone  to  swallow  in¬ 
stead.  Hence  Zeus,  the  immortal  king  of  all  the  gods. 
Zeus  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand  made  known  his  power 
and  superiority  from  amidst  the  clouds. 

Zeus  had  two  brothers,  Poseidon  and  Hades,  and  with 
them  he  divided  everything.  Hades  took  the  dominions 
beneath  the  ground,  Poseidon  became  master  of  the  waters, 
and  Zeus  held  his  heavens  and  kingly  rule  over  all,  unmas¬ 
tered  by  everything  but  Fate.  Zeus  was  the  lord  of  all  the 
gods  and  sat  on  his  throne  in  heaven  and  struck  thunder 
to  mark  his  presence.  Poseidon  lived  beneath  the  furies 
of  the  seas  not  far  from  the  shores  of  Euboea,  where  he 
kept  his  beautiful  chariot  which  carried  him  all  over  the 
waters,  with  his  wife,  Amphitrite,  who,  jealous  of  her  god¬ 
dess-rival  for  the  hand  of  her  husband,  turned  her  competi¬ 
tor  into  a  frightful  monster  of  Scylla,  a  great  dragon  with 
many  heads,  who,  according  to  Homer,  preyed  upon  all 
ships  that  happened  to  near  her  cave. 

Hades  reigned  in  the  lower  regions,  beneath  the  flat 
earth.  To  him  belonged  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  and  to 
Hades  came  all  the  spirits  of  the  mortal  world.  He  loved 
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darkness  and  hated  life  and  light.  Thereupon,  he  ab¬ 
ducted  Persephone,  the  “Eve”  of  the  Greeks,  but  Demeter, 
her  mother,  clamored  for  her  so  beautiful  child,  that  Hades 
sent  her  back  home  in  the  summer-time  but  requested  her 
return  to  his  palace  beneath  the  great  cliffs  in  winter — hence 
the  seasons.  Hades  had  a  ghastly  castle.  Before  the  en¬ 
trance  were  two  huge,  monstrous  dogs,  Orthos  and  Cer¬ 
berus,  the  latter  with  three  ugly  heads.  These  were  his 
watch-dogs.  Hades  was  the  inevitable  doom  of  mortality. 
The  fate  of  the  world  was  known.  When  one  died,  the  body 
was  dressed  with  white  raiment,  garlanded  with  flowers, 
and  burned  upon  a  pyre,  the  ashes  being  placed  in  a  clay 
pot  and  closeted  with  the  other  assets  of  the  household. 
But  the  spirit  travelled  away,  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
fissures  of  the  earth,  beyond  the  dismal  and  gloomy  Styx 
and  Acheron,  the  black  rivers  of  the  infernal  regions.  The 
spirits  were  ferried  over  these  dark  gulfs  by  Charon,  the 
son  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  These  hellish  parents  gave  birth 
also  to  the  three  Fates,  goddesses  who  held  sway  over  the 
birth,  life,  and  death  of  mankind.  Clotho  held  the  distaff 
of  destiny;  Lachesis  drew  the  thread  of  life,  and  Atropos 
cut  it  off.  Such  were  the  careers  of  Zeus,  of  Poseidon,  and 
Hades. 

Zeus  took  for  his  wife,  or  rather,  one  of  them,  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Hera,  goddess  of  marriage.  Strange  indeed  how  most 
all  the  gods  of  Greece  took  sisters  for  wives !  Such  clean 
exemplification  of  morality!  And  from  incestuous  Hera 
and  strong  Zeus  came  nearly  all  of  the  pantheon  of  Hellenic 
gods  and  goddesses,  for  he,  with  his  numerous  family  of 
divines  composed  the  Olympian  kingdom  of  gods.  There 
was  Leto,  with  Phoebus  (Apollo),  and  Artemis,  Hermes, 
Ares,  Athena,  Demeter  and  Aphrodite,  Hera  and  many 
more  others. 

Phoebus,  or  Apollo,  was  the  herald  of  wisdom,  of  light 
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and  music.  He  was  the  symbol  of  civilization,  the  be- 
stower  of  advice  and  prophecy.  For  such  godly  counsel, 
at  Delphi  in  Phocis,  was  erected  the  great  and  famous  oracle 
of  Apollo.  It  was  built  at  Delphi  for  the  reason  that  here 
the  good  god  slew  the  terrible  dragon  of  blackness,  the 
Typhon.  And  here  from  a  crack  in  the  rock  came  forth 
the  tidings  from  Apollo.  As  the  belief  in  prophecy  was 
general  among  the  Greeks,  they  all  flocked  to  Delphi  to 
hear  the  oracle.  In  order  to  have  the  advice  of  the  god, 
one  must  bring  gifts  and  sacrifices,  and  they  must  be  of 
worthy  value  to  soothe  the  spirit  of  the  divine  judge.  Thus 
Delphi  became  the  treasury  of  the  people  from  Amorgas  to 
Macedonia  and  from  the  gulf  of  Arcadia  to  the  northern 
Sporades.  On  the  crack  of  ground  from  which  oozed  some 
natural  gas  was  built  a  tripod  on  which  sat  the  pythia,  a 
vestal  and  priestess,  who  received  the  responses  of  the  god. 
She  was  dedicated  to  the  temple  and  kept  sacred,  cleansing 
herself  every  month  by  anointment,  fasting  and  ascetical  self- 
inflictions.  When  an  oracle  was  held,  the  pythia,  surrounded 
by  the  sacred  priests,  inhaled  the  vapor  until  she  fell  into 
a  faint,  then  a  swoon,  then  a  delirium  of  crazed  fevers,  utter¬ 
ing  vague  words  and  mystic  pronunciations.  Only  the  priests 
could  interpret  her  broken  utterances.  And  oft  it  was  so 
vague  and  unpertaining  that  the  holy  retinue  of  sooth-sayers 
of  Delphi  resorted  to  fraudulent  methods  in  giving  oracles, 
sending  forth  false  and  ambiguous  two-sided  answers  to 
change  the  history  of  unfortunate  Greece ! 

Demeter,  the  mother  of  Persephone  or  life,  was  the 
Earth.  Athena,  another  daughter  of  Zeus,  was  the  “virgin” 
of  the  Hellenes,  symbolized  by  the  owl  and  the  rooster,  the 
owl  echoing  through  the  darkness  and  the  rooster  heralding 
the  light  and  civilization  of  the  new  dawn.  Athena  had 
knowledge  of  her  father’s  thoughts,  and  was  the  one  who 
clothed  Pandora  to  send  to  mortality  the  fatal  box  contain- 
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ing  the  sorrows  and  woes  of  mankind.  Ares,  the  “Grinder,” 
was  the  divine  of  War,  of  slaughter,  blood-shed  and  of 
plague,  famine  and  misfortune.  Aphrodite,  who  came  from 
the  foam  of  the  waves,  the  daughter  of  Dione,  was  his 
wife  and  escort.  Aphrodite  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
her  beauty  was  the  cause  of  the  mythical  Trojan  Wars.  On 
the  wedding  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  the  god  of  Strife  offered 
a  golden  apple  to  the  one  most  beautiful.  The  contestants 
were  Aphrodite,  Hera,  and  Athena.  Paris,  the  judge  se¬ 
lected  by  Zeus,  awarded  the  prize  to  Aphrodite,  who  in 
turn,  as  gratitude,  gave  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus  of  Sparta, 
to  Paris,  who  fled  with  his  fair  spoil  to  Troy.  Menelaus, 
gathering  together  the  heroes,  Odysseus  and  Nestor  and 
others,  carried  on  the  famous  mythical  expeditions  against 
Troy.  It  is  in  this  period  of  war  that  the  well-known  epi¬ 
sode  of  the  “Wooden  Horse”  took  place.  Hera  and  Athena, 
losers  in  the  beauty  contest,  favored  the  Greeks,  while 
Aphrodite  sided  with  the  Trojans. 

And  then  there  was  the  god  Heracles,  born  also  of 
Zeus,  and  of  Alcmene.  He  was  the  god  of  strength  and 
physique.  It  was  said  that  when  but  a  baby,  he  crushed  to 
death  two  deadly  serpents  that  had  crawled  to  devour  him 
in  his  cradle.  It  was  Heracles  who  slew  the  monster  hydra 
of  Lernaea.  He  killed  the  terrible  vultures  of  Stamphalia, 
that  had  claws  of  brass  and  ate  human  flesh.  He  abducted 
the  three-headed  Cerberus  from  Hades.  Heracles  was  the 
master  of  colossal  tasks,  the  god  that  saved  the  Greeks 
from  vicious  monsters  and  furious  vultures. 

Hestia  was  the  goddess  of  the  home  altar-fire.  Hermes 
kindled  all  the  fires.  Dionysus,  born  of  thunder,  was  the 
deity  of  wine,  of  drunkenness  and  revelry,  of  debauchery 
and  tomfoolery.  To  this  god  was  enacted  the  Dionysia  in 
Athens,  at  which  time  it  was  proper  and  religious  for  every 
god-loving  man  to  become  drunk.  The  festivals,  amid  shouts 
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and  slime,  went  late  into  the  night  when  the  deepest  im¬ 
moralities  took  place.  It  was  Athens  gone  mad;  let  loose 
in  sacred  ceremony.  Also,  here  was  played  the  Panathenoea 
in  honor  of  Athena.  Artemis,  sister  of  Apollo,  was  the  god¬ 
dess  of  friendship,  helped  the  fields  and  brought  good  har¬ 
vests.  Artemis  was  the  favorite  of  men,  and  I  found  that 
many  males  deprived  themselves  of  their  sexual  glands  so 
that  they  might  be  in  perpetual  faith  and  marriage  with  the 
goddesses  Artemis,  Athena  or  Aphrodite. 

To  the  honor  of  Demeter,  the  earth-mother,  and  to 
Dionysus,  god  of  wine,  were  given  the  famous  “mysteries” 
of  Eleusis  and  those  of  Samothrace.  The  Eleusinian  fes¬ 
tivals  were  secreted  affairs  and  filthy  ones.  This  Attic 
ceremony  was  held  at  Eleusis  after  harvest  time.  People 
fasted,  bathed  and  sacrificed  for  twelve  days.  At  night, 
the  revels  took  place  about  the  great  Hall  of  Mysteries, 
about  the  rock  terraces,  and  the  sacred  gatherings  were 
mostly  just  one  grand  supervised  brothel  of  rapage  and 
prostitution.  For  here  Demeter  sowed  the  first  corn  on 
the  fields  of  Orgas.  In  the  temple  of  the  Telesterion  were 
the  members  initiated  and  within  the  great  hall  were  the 
passion-plays  enacted,  the  myths  of  the  gods  and  the  un¬ 
known  mystics  of  the  universe.  The  abduction  of  Perse¬ 
phone  was  staged  and  the  gloom  and  despair  of  the  audience 
was  at  the  height  of  blackness  until  popular  Persephone 
returned  to  her  beloved  Greeks.  Then  the  entire  drama 
flew  into  a  raving  revelry  of  laughter,  of  floods  of  Bacchus 
with  its  so  moral  “mystics.” 

And  the  well-known  story  of  the  Ark  and  Flood  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Hellenes  either.  They  believed 
that  when  Lycaon  was  king  of  the  Greeks,  the  whole  nation 
was  wicked  and  sunk  in  vice  and  crime.  Thereupon,  Zeus 
sent  a  “flood”  to  drown  mankind  and  his  bad  work.  Deu¬ 
calion,  the  “Noah”  of  the  Greeks,  entered  an  ark  which  he 
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built  through  the  advice  of  his  father,  Prometheus.  For 
over  a  week,  the  ark  rose  and  then  after  the  “deluge,” 
settled  itself  on  the  “mountain”  of  Parnassus.  Deucalion 
with  his  spouse,  Pyrrha,  sallied  forth,  said  prayers  for  man¬ 
kind,  and  through  the  counsel  of  Hermes,  they  “descended” 
the  slope  with  their  heads  covered,  throwing  stones  over 
their  shoulders.  The  stones  became  human  beings  and  the 
universe  was  again  populated  with  good  and  sacred  Greeks. 
Such  was  the  Grecian  “Noah’s  Ark”  and  such  mythologies, 
instituted  and  bred  by  only  a  barbaric  desire  to  interpret 
the  forces  of  nature,  were  worshipped  and  held  sacred  to 
the  hope  and  destinies  of  the  brave  Hellenes.  Yea,  hopes 
for  the  Caesars  and  destinies  for  the  Spartans  to  butcher 
themselves  in  the  Roman  gladiatorial  arenas,  to  bury  their 
blunt  daggers  into  the  blinded  brother-Spartan  while  the 
so  good  and  favored  Roman  ladies  shout  aloud  their  es¬ 
teemed  and  favorites  and — “thumbs  down”! 

As  was  the  fashion  throughout  the  old  world,  the  Hel¬ 
lenes  took  part  in  that  grand  system  of  superstition  which 
racked  the  early  peoples  into  one  great  pyre  of  self-inflicting 
fire.  At  Potrimpos,  a  temple  was  built  in  which  a  snake 
was  held  to  be  sacred,  being  fed  solely  with  milk.  Women, 
especially  maidens  desiring  communion  with  the  holy  spirits, 
slept  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aesculapius,  the  male  favorite  god, 
at  Epidaurus.  During  the  night,  in  their  “dreams,”  they 
were  visited  by  a  “serpent”  who  was  reputed  to  be  the 
father  of  the  children  afterwards  born  from  the  dream.  I 
found  that  quite  a  number  of  priests  made  their  habitage 
in  this  house  of  holy  prostitution,  called  a  sanctuary.  The 
goddess  Artemis  was  connected  with  bear-worship.  Vir¬ 
gins,  disguised  as  bears,  danced  at  the  festival  of  Artemis, 
a  ceremony  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  before  the  per¬ 
formance  of  marriage.  At  Corinth,  a  temple  was  situated 
wherein  lived  a  regular  retinue  of  harlots,  sacred  ones,  who 
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carried  on  the  trade  in  honor  of  Aphrodite,  and  for  the 
accommodation  and  sexual  desires  of  sailors  coming  into 
port  and  going  out  to  sea.  Such  houses  were  scattered  over 
the  islands,  in  honor  of  this  goddess,  of  that  god,  or  of 
another.  The  funds  were  gathered  in  their  treasuries  to 
perpetuate  the  luxury  of  the  priests  and  high-priests  of  the 
temples.  In  such  superstition  of  licentiousness  and  open 
corruption  of  the  beautiful  things  of  life,  did  Greece  bask 
itself  until  the  spotlight  of  importance  reared  from  the 
Balkans  and  moved  itself  across  to  the  peninsula  stretching 
from  the  Piave  to  the  Sea. 

The  Greeks  were  wonderful  in  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting.  I  gazed  at  the  beautiful  Parthenon  of  Doric 
influence,  its  grandeur  and  greatness  carved  by  the  magical 
hands  of  Phidias.  Poor  Phidias!  He  who  adorned  the 
Hellenes  with  his  great  work  and  immortalized  her  poster¬ 
ity,  was  rewarded  by  his  fellow-citizens  by  accusations,  scorn, 
and  a  hastened  death!  I  stared  open-eyed  at  the  Erech- 
theum,  the  Ionian  altar.  And  then  there  was  the  Gate  of 
Lions  at  Mycenae,  the  reservoirs  of  Boeotia,  the  great  walls 
of  the  Cyclopes  in  Tiryns.  And  those  of  Agrigentum,  of 
Paestum,  and  a  hundred  others!  I  admired  the  statue  of 
Harmodius  and  of  Aristegiton,  and  the  beautiful  sculpture 
of  the  Farnese  Bull.  I  was  struck  by  those  tormenting  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Laocoon!  I  saw  the  Ganymede  of  Leochares, 
the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere,  the  pose  of  beautiful  Marsyas 
of  Myron.  And  behold! — the  Winged  Victory  of  Samo- 
thrace,  its  courageous  and  spirited  lines!  And  I  saw  the 
statue  of  Discobolus — the  charming,  agile  disc-thrower. 
And  the  enticing  Aphrodite  of  Cnidas  and  of  Melos ! 

Such  charm,  such  fascination,  such  immortal  memories! 
What  magnificence  of  work,  of  culture !  What  vastness  in 
beauty,  grandeur  in  scope !  What  luxuriant  design  of  every 
boulder,  the  lines  of  the  hypaithon  and  the  charm  of  the 
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cella!  And  all  this  work,  all  this  grandeur,  all  this  luxuri¬ 
ance  for  the  gods  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  sea,  and  of  the 
earth — fantastic  creatures  of  passion,  power,  and  motion, 
that  hovered  in  angelic  forms  over  lovely  Athens,  and  brave 
Sparta,  over  renowned  Elis  and  sacred  Delphi!  Such  was 
the  panorama  of  the  ancient  Hellenes,  whose  phalanxes 
tore  the  Persians  into  shreds.  Such  was  my  vision  of  the 
premiere  thinkers  of  the  world,  yet  whose  citizens  scoffed, 
exiled  and  put  to  death  its  wisest  members,  whose  greatest 
military  geniuses  were  slain  on  foreign  shores !  Greece ! — 
a  conglomeration  of  nations,  yet  one  people  which  perished 
by  its  own  betrayal  to  itself  whilst  listening  to  the  oracles 
of  Apollo  at  his  shrine ! 

The  plain  of  Marathon  was  glory  to  the  Greeks.  The 
stand  of  Thermopylae  preserved  her,  though  every  La¬ 
conian  perished  at  his  post  and  with  his  shield.  The  battle 
of  Salamis,  with  Xerxes  viewing  his  defeat,  insured  the 
safety  of  Greece  against  the  barbarians  from  Persepolis. 
The  Persians  fell  to  all  sides  at  famous  Plataea — for  truly, 
it  was  a  plateau  of  blood  streaming  from  a  butchery,  a 
carnage  of  human  flesh !  And  how  good  and  happy  was  the 
Athenian,  the  Spartan,  and  the  Theban,  for  they  saved 
their  homeland  and  Greece,  and  provided  spoils  for  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  the  Zeus  of  Olympia  and  to  Apollo 
at  his  oracle!  Yet  Tanagra  was  shame  to  Sparta  and  hu¬ 
miliation  to  Athens.  And  then  at  Plataea  again,  but  dif¬ 
ferent,  how  different!  It  was  now  Greek  against  Greek 
amidst  favored  oracle  voices  and  fakired  soothsayings.  It 
was  then  that  the  great  conflagration  of  Peloponnesia  flared 
up,  all  the  cities  of  Greece  aflame — flaming  to  burn  each 
other  up.  So  hot  was  the  hatred  of  one  another  that  when 
Potidaea  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  doomed  city  ate  the  bodies  of  their  ’dead  for  food  be¬ 
fore  they  would  surrender! 
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And  to  Plataea  again  they  go!  Against  poor,  unfor¬ 
tunate  Plataea,  the  Spartans  march.  They  lay  siege — two 
years  of  endurance — some  escape — the  rest  are  doomed — 
Sparta  conquers!  The  people  were  brought  to  “trial”  and 
duly  executed.  Such  was  Spartan  glee  and  justice.  And 
then  the  self-destruction  of  Sphacteria.  Here  the  Spartans 
lost  and  the  Athenians  won.  But  where  was  Greece?  And 
the  carnage  at  Syracuse !  Greeks  butchering  themselves  in 
a  strange  land.  Here  Athens  lost  and  Sparta  won.  But 
where  was  Greece?  Greece  was  nowhere!  Scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  furies  of  jealousy,  by  the  whirls  of  be¬ 
trayals  and  treacheries,  left  to  ruin  itself  whilst  all  the 
arena  of  gods  and  goddesses  looked  on  from  the  sky,  sea, 
and  earth,  whilst  almighty  Zeus  held  sway  upon  his  throne 
in  the  clouds,  whilst  Poseidon  ruled  the  waves  and  listened 
to  his  nymphs,  whilst  enlightening  Athena  still  gazed  to 
the  sea  atop  the  Acropolis,  and  whilst  wise  Apollo  was  still 
sending  forth  oracle  after  oracle  from  his  tripod!  Such 
self-ruination  of  a  splendid  people  was  surely  a  pleasant 
spectacle  for  the  gods !  And  to  Rome ! — maturing  by  the 
Tiber — though 

Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli’s  marbles  glare; 

Art,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  nature  still  is  fair. 

Upon  a  trireme,  I  sallied  forth  to  reach  those  shores  of 
Italia,  the  hovel  of  Romulus,  to  those  vineyards  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  those  beautiful  aristocratic  skies  painted  above  the 
Tiber  and  the  Arno,  to  those  seven  mounds  of  volcanic  heaps 
upon  which  grew  the  greatest  human  ambitions  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  upon  which  grew  temples  for  Juno  and  Jupiter, 
for  Diana,  for  Cybele  and  her  books,  pantheons  for  for¬ 
eign  gods,  storehouses  for  the  incoming  cargoes  of  foreign 
spoils,  altars  for  the  augurs,  forums  for  the  proscribed, 
courts  of  legal  justice,  decrees  of  great  military  expeditions 
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and  crimes,  columbariums  for  the  ashes  of  a  populace,  pal¬ 
aces  for  idiots,  deaths  for  the  wise,  theatres  for  the  idle 
masses,  and  circuses  for  unfortunate  animals  and  men,  colos- 
seums  for  human  carnage,  images  for  deities  par  excellence, 
upon  which  grew  Pompeian  frescoes  and  Neroian  golden 
houses,  one  grand  unism  of  seven  parts  in  one  great  calumny 
of  treachery,  wisdom,  conceit,  oratory,  and  selfishness,  pa¬ 
tricians  for  the  rich,  plebeians  for  the  riots,  consuls  to  dic¬ 
tate,  tribunes  to  die,  Lares  for  the  spirits,  laws  for  the 
cruelties,  legions  for  despoliation,  lives  for  a  list. 

Across  the  Ionian  waters  I  sped,  through  the  narrow 
Sicilian  straits,  over  the  waves  of  the  purple  Tyrrhenian, 
into  the  Tiber  stream,  past  Ostia, “and  on  to  the  Aventine 
and  the  Capitoline,  to  the  great  Appia,  to  the  halls  of  the 
Caesars  and  Scipios,  to  the  Catos  and  the  Ciceros,  the 
Augustuses  and  the  Sullas,  to  the  nest  of  triumvirates,  of 
funeral  orations,  of  exiles,  of  victorious  triumphs  and  glori¬ 
ous  imperial  arches !  On  to  Rome !  .  .  .  the  might  of  the 
Aryan,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gaul,  the  nemesis  of  Carthage, 
the  owner  of  Gizeh,  the  ruler  of  all  the  lands !  On  to  the 
Romans!  ...  to  walk  their  Sacra  Via  to  their  fashioned 
senate  and  through  the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Stadium! 
On  to  Rome !  .  .  .  over  the  bridged  Tiberis,  and  up  the 
Palatinus  with  its  Circus  Maximus!  To  the  Roman!  .  .  . 
the  king  of  kings,  emperor  of  empires,  the  warrior  of  war¬ 
riors  ! 
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To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  abject  ways, 

Are  mortals  urged  through  sacred  lust  of  praise! 

— Pope 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 

Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

— Gray 

ABOUT  halfway  between  the  length  of  Italia’s  Boot, 

,  between  those  towering  white-capped  precipices  of  the 
northern  Alps  and  the  reefs  of  Bruttium,  sternly  resisting 
the  water’s  will  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  river  known  as 
the  Tiber,  was  built  Rome.  There  on  hills  were  built  the 
forums  and  vias,  temples  and  places  of  the  glorious  war¬ 
riors  of  Latium.  There  under  its  roadways  were  dug  the 
wonderful  aqueducts  of  Marcia  and  Claudia,  the  indestruc¬ 
tible  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Tarquin,  built  by  those  hardy 
workers  and  slaves  of  early  Rome,  the  Etruscans.  There 
over  the  palace-tops  could  be  seen  the  boldering  Anio,  the 
aqueduct  which  flowed  the  crystal  Sabine  waters  into  thirsty 
enraged  senators,  grieving  mourners  upon  the  Rostra,  and 
filled  the  thermaes  with  sparkling  pools  to  cleanse  and  re¬ 
freshen  the  battle-worn  bodies  of  the  Roman  armies. 

The  Roman  people  originated,  as  the  Greek,  from  the 
Indo-European  flow  of  mankind,  and,  as  the  Greek,  were 
bred  up  from  that  ancient  tribe,  the  Pelasgians,  the  prede¬ 
cessors  of  the  Oscans,  the  Hellenes  and  the  Umbrians,  the 
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Sabines  and  the  Latins.  In  Rome  were  also  gathered  shreds 
of  the  Etruscan  tribes  from  Etruria,  the  birth  of  which  is 
darkened  in  ages  of  centuries  of  Pelasgian  and  Lydian  ori¬ 
gins.  The  Oscans,  by  conquest,  invested  themselves  with 
the  Sabine  people  of  the  hills,  eventually  forming  the  Sam- 
nites.  These  in  turn  were  driven  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Sabines,  into  Latium,  and  there,  together  with  the  native 
people,  formed  the  early  fissures  of  the  Latin  race.  And 
from  this  streak  of  humanity  under  Italian  dawns  and  twi¬ 
lights,  was  born  Rome,  named  after  Romulus,  who,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  brother,  Remus,  were  the  mythical  founders 
of  this  nucleus  of  a  vast  empire,  where  laws  were  manu¬ 
factured  to  suit  the  palate,  to  soothfe  the  vengeance,  to  satisfy 
the  selfish  desires  and  appetites  of  idiosyncrasies  and  con¬ 
ceited  self-esteemed  murderers  of  the  lowest  moral  grade. 

It  was  believed  that  Mars,  god  of  War,  married  Rhea 
Silvia,  goddess  of  the  earth,  from  which  came  forth  Romu¬ 
lus  and  Remus.  Upon  birth,  Amulius  had  the  infants  placed 
in  a  “basket”  1  on  the  Tiber’s  banks.  When  the  “flood”  1 
came,  the  overflowing  river  washed  the  sacred  children 
ashore  a  distance  away,  where,  found  by  a  female  wolf, 
called  the  Capitoline  Wolf,  the  wild  beast,  as  if  inspired 
from  above,  fed  its  breasts  to  them  and  brought  them  up 
to  manhood.  These  two  so  divine  persons  both  built  the 
foundations  of  Rome.  But  Romulus  was  ambitious  and 
Remus  envious.  So  Romulus  slew  Remus.  And  so  did 
Rome  commence  in  murder  and  end  in  bigotry. 

Between  the  Palatinus  on  my  right  and  the  Capitolium 
on  my  left,  I  made  my  way,  passing  many  structures  of 
Etruscan  and  foreign  toil,  to  the  Sacra  Via  and  the  Forum, 
the  centre  and  the  rendezvous  of  Roman  life.  The  build¬ 
ings  were  massive  and  strongly  built,  as  if  to  last  forever 
and  perpetuate  eternally  the  mark  of  the  Roman  legionaire 

1  Note  similarity  of  case  to  that  of  Moses. 
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upon  his  beloved  city.  They  brought  yellow  and  pink 
marbles  from  Numidia,  greenish  strata  from  Carystus  in 
Euboea.  From  Phrigia,  the  home  of  Cybele,  came  purplish 
stone  which  it  was  believed,  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  great  Atys.  Rock  of  different  colors  came  from  Iasus 
to  decorate  the  hearths  of  great  temples  and  palaces.  To 
beautify  its  interiors  and  cornices  carjie  stone  of  a  bright 
blood  hue  from  Laconia.  Alabasters  of  fascinating  con¬ 
centric  nodules  were  brought  from  distant  Theban  quarries 
to  enrich  its  salons  and  the  walls  of  thermaes,  especially 
those  of  Caracalla — of  Caracalla,  the  fiendish  emperor  of 
Rome.  Thus,  where  before  existed  mere  marshy  pools  and 
bogs  of  swampy  infestations,  now  arose  palaces  magnifi¬ 
cent,  temples  divine. 

Here  on  the  Sacra  Via,  laid  out  in  importance  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  I  first  came  to  know  my  host,  the  Roman. 
He  was  a  very  practical  man,  desiring  to  accomplish  in¬ 
stead  of  meditating.  The  Roman  cared  not  how  or  when 
it  was  done,  as  long  as  it  was  successfully  ended.  While 
the  Greek  danced  Eleusian  mysteries,  the  Roman  built  ram¬ 
parts  and  aqueducts,  bridges  and  roads.  While  Greece  was 
disintegrating  itself  in  self-hate  and  internal  rebellions, 
Rome  was  digging  its  clenching  persistent  talons  into  the 
corpse  of  Italy,  and  raised  its  ambitious  eyes  above  its  hills 
to  far  lands  of  wealth,  of  treasure  and  slaves.  While  Greece 
was  philosophizing,  Rome  was  conquering.  While  Greece 
sung  to  Apollo,  Rome  systematized  for  Jupiter.  Greece 
despised  itself.  Rome  loved  itself;  grew  in  gluttonous  van¬ 
ities,  reared  itself  in  conceit,  and  from  rural  farmers,  be¬ 
came  warriors  of  the  sword,  with  resolution  to  overwhelm 
the  world  and  post  its  guards  from  Hispania  to  the  fore¬ 
most  entrails  of  Parthia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Britons  to 
the  southern-most  outskirt  of  the  Lybian  negro. 

About  me,  structured  by  the  sweat  of  ever-inpouring 
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conquered  peoples,  slaves  for  the  Roman  patricians  and 
their  ladies,  slaves  pulled  from  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  from  barbarous  Carthage 
and  Africa,  from  goodly  Greece  and  Macedonia,  from  those 
wild  half-human  half-beast  dens  of  the  Danube,  from  Celtic 
tribes  and  Gallic  homes,  were  magnificent  temples  for  the 
gods.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  rested  the  Vesta;  then 
I  met  the  altars  of  Pollux  and  Castor.  The  great  Julian 
Basilica  appeared  before  me.  Now  I  saw  the  shrine  of 
Saturn.  I  saw  theatres,  colosseums,  statues  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  of  great  heroes,  of  wise  statesmen,  of  rulers  and 
emperors,  of  consuls  and  martyred  tribunes.  And  did  Rome 
so  truly  honor  its  great  rulers  and  leaders  with  such  num¬ 
berless  display  of  figures  and  busts  of  their  semblances? 
Rather  not,  for  it  were  the  great  themselves  who  done  the 
honor  to  their  so  egoistic  conceited  lives,  lives  that  beau¬ 
tified  their  own  from  the  clay  of  the  broken  relics  of  their 
predecessors !  How  beautifully  did  Cicero  call  himself 
ostentatiously  the  “father  of  his  country”  !  How  brave  of 
Caesar  to  report  himself  fully  on  his  Gallic  tours,  how  en¬ 
deared  was  Constantine  to  rob  other  arches  to  glorify  his 
own,  how  clever  and  fantastic  of  Nero  to  become  a  singer 
and  lover  of  art  when  his  voice  could  not  sing  and  his  heart 
could  love  nothing  save  itself!  How  divine  of  Caligula 
to  order  figures  of  himself  placed  within  the  temples  of  the 
world,  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god  when  at  the  same  time 
he  employed  an  expert  in  the  trade  of  killing  to  behead 
state  prisoners  before  his  presence  under  the  royal  palatial 
roofs !  Such  was  Roman  greatness.  Such  were  the  Roman 
great,  who  were  ambitious!  And  honorable? 

Here  on  the  Sacra  Via  were  gathered  the  Romans  about 
the  great  places.  An  audience  was  at  the  Rostra,  the  pulpit 
of  the  people.  I  found  the  cause  to  be  a  funeral  oration 
over  some  deceased  person  of  important  position.  When 
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one  died,  the  body,  garlanded  with  flowers  and  honors,  was 
carried  through  the  Forum  to  the  Rostra,  upon  which  the 
corpse  would  be  placed,  sometimes  in  a  sitting  position  so 
that  it  could  be  more  conspicuous  and  awe-striking.  Upon 
the  friends  and  procession  gathering  round,  a  son  or  nearest 
relative  would  deliver  a  panegyric,  retracing  the  accomplish¬ 
ments,  sacrifices  and  good  deeds  of  the  parted,  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  virtues,  and  of  all  his  respects  and  patriotisms.  On 
funerals  of  rich  patricians,  women,  artful  in  the  methods 
of  artificial  lamentation,  were  hired  to  chant  and  wail  away 
in  woes  and  gesticulations  to  the  importance  of  the  departed 
loss  of  the  living.  The  corpse  was  at  earlier  times  burned 
upon  a  pyre  but  in  later  periods  buried,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  at  night  in  fear  that  the  filthy  flesh  might  defile  the 
sanctity  and  purity  of  the  sunlight.  Such  was  the  parting 
word  to  the  Roman  on  his  official  leave  to  the  land  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  to  the  bosom  of  his  cherished  Diana,  away  to  the  love¬ 
liness  of  Minerva,  to  flourish  in  ever-living  perpetual  para¬ 
dise  and  glory. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  was  the  Capi- 
tolium,  and  further  up  was  the  Arx,  the  last  resort  of  de¬ 
fense  of  the  city.  Just  below  the  hill  were  situated  the 
temples  of  Vespasian  and  Concord.  Where  my  eye  set 
itself  to  see,  it  saw  a  temple,  a  thermae,  an  arch  or  an  am¬ 
phitheatre.  Over  in  the  Campus  Martius  lived  most  of 
the  plebeians,  the  poorer  class  of  Romans,  the  commons  of 
the  city  who  were  subservient  always,  and  tied  in  invisible 
chains  to  the  will  of  the  patricians,  the  noblesse,  always 
revolting  and  subsiding,  rioting,  executing  and  executed  as 
befitted  the  aristocracy;  all  this  grand  unequality  romped 
in  tragic  overtures  till  the  last  sigh  of  the  pagan  died 
away  into  the  echoes  of  the  depths  of  Pluto,  beneath  the 
Tiber’s  waters  and  the  bosom  of  the  ever-threatening  vol¬ 
cano  peaks.  In  the  Campus,  I  found  the  stadium  and  across 
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from  the  baths  was  the  Pantheon,  built  by  Agrippa,  who 
consecrated  the  structure  to  the  favorite  deities  of  Julian, 
namely,  Mars  and  Venus  with  their  co-gods  and  goddesses. 
And  then  before  me  I  saw  the  great  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
its  parks,  terraces,  and  gardens,  its  pylons  and  halls,  statues 
and  constructions  of  the  most  beautiful  work.  This  immense 
luxurious  estate  of  the  fickle  emperor  was  situated  on  a 
great  stretch  of  land  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquiline, 
where  later  stood  the  Colosseum,  and  reached  even  as  far  as 
the  great  reservoirs.  Nero  had  built  this  palatial  site  to 
satisfy  his  voluminous  desires  for  indecency  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  The  depth  of  vice  enacted  ^within  this  royal  brothel- 
house  is  a  record  buried  with  the  ashes  of  its  alabaster- 
frescoed  walls,  gone  down  together  with  its  perfumed  gar¬ 
dens  and  jeweled  cornices;  all  this  was  swept  away  to  re¬ 
store  to  Rome  its  precious  ground  and  make  way  for  the 
great  Colosseum  and  the  thermae  built  by  Vespasian  and 
Titus. 

In  one  salon  of  the  house  the  ceiling  was  so  constructed 
as  to  work  on  an  axis  and  make  room  for  the  open  star- 
dotted  sky  as  scenery  for  the  diners  below,  who,  swathed 
in  wreaths  of  Italian  blossoms,  gluttoned  upon  the  finest 
delicacies,  even  the  tongues  of  Flamingoes,  to  give  obscene 
and  filthy  surprises  to  impassion  the  guests  of  Nero  with 
the  basest  motives  of  the  darkest  kind,  to  flow  in  Falerian 
and  Campanian  wines,  to  worship  their  gods  and  goddesses 
with  prayers  on  their  lips,  sacrifices  on  the  altars,  feasts 
for  the  lares,  but  with  minds  engrossed  in  hypocrisy,  smeared 
with  mud  and  blood,  and  with  hearts  that  knew  not  pity, 
restraint  nor  compassion,  but  the  love  of  wholesale  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  men  and  animals,  of  women  and  children — there 
under  Tiberian  skies,  drunken  with  Bacchus,  ossified  with 
idiotic  selfishness  whilst  upon  the  stone  towers  of  their 
palaces  were  candles,  weird  candles — human  candles — of 
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human  flesh  boiled  in  molten  paraffine,  blazing,  illuminating 
the  ghastly  spectacle  of  Jupiter’s  children,  flickering  away, 
sending  down  the  boulders  their  solemn  forgiving  light  to 
the  feasting  demons  below !  Such  was  Roman  glee  and 
pleasure!  Such  was  the  culmination  of  conquest,  slavery 
and  temples !  Such  was  the  life  of  Rome,  a  red  life,  over 
which,  with  the  aid  of  volumes  of  laws,  codes,  and  clauses, 
did  Saturn  and  his  flock  rule ! 

Such  was  Nero,  the  greatest  clump  of  tomfoolery,  cow¬ 
ardice  and  treachery  and  of  conceitedness,  that  ever  sat 
upon  a  blue-blood  throne.  For  desperation,  slaughter,  dis¬ 
sipation  and  immorality,  for  intolerance  and  massacre,  for 
vanity  and  self-estimation,  he  was  the  king  par  excellence. 
At  dinner  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  great  singer  and  a 
player  of  the  harp;  this  to  the  torment  of  his  flattering 
guests.  Then  he  decided  to  drive  the  four-horse  chariot. 
When  he  sang  to  Apollo,  the  people  feared  the  wrath  of 
the  deity  for  such  a  voice.  He  stole  the  land  from  the 
people  to  build  his  stables  to  which  he  invited  his  partisans 
to  praise  him  upon  his  great  athletic  and  daring  ways.  To 
make  sure  he  received  sufficient  applause  on  his  contours, 
he  stationed  his  guards  at  the  various  sections  of  the  the¬ 
atres  who  would  threaten  violence  lest  the  audience  shout 
its  praises  and  applaud  his  so  deserved  merits  till  the  throats 
were  parched  dry  and  the  limbs  weakened.  And  woe  to  him 
who  would  hiss  or  reflect  dissatisfaction  with  the  royal  per¬ 
sonage’s  entertainment.  Ere  another  rebuke  could  follow, 
his  unfortunate  head  would  be  parted  from  his  body  and 
thrown  to  the  arena  sands  to  be  trampled  upon  and  crushed 
by  the  chariots  of  the  race. 

The  Campus  Martius  was  originally  the  corn-field  along 
the  Tiber’s  banks,  and  was  sacred  to  Mars — hence,  Mar¬ 
tius.  Here  was  now  the  home  of  the  plebeian,  of  the  poor, 
of  mediocrity,  the  nest  of  tribunes,  of  Licinius  and  Sextus, 
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the  deliverers  of  the  plebeian  to  a  voice  in  the  government 
of  Rome.  Here  were  stationed  usually  the  legions,  for 
was  not  the  soldier  of  Rome  a  plebeian,  a  slave  for  the  pa¬ 
trician  and  his  laws?  Senates  for  the  patrician,  forums  for 
the  patrician,  judgments  for  the  patrician,  death  for 
the  poor — this  was  the  code  of  Rome.  This  was  the  ancient 
personification  of  goodness.  But  was  not  this  goodness  the 
personification  of  power?  Was  not  the  “good,”  the  noble, 
the  lord,  the  patrician,  the  priest,  the  owner  of  slaves,  the 
driver  of  the  human  masses,  the  instigator  of  superstitions 
and  its  so  weird  “goodness”  ?  This  was  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  law.  But  of  what  good  is  law  when  it  is  intoxicated 
with  injustice?  Of  what  good  is  law  when  there  is  unequal 
representation  and  distribution  of  labor  and  its  products, 
of  liberty  and  its  joys,  of  free  thought  and  its  goodness,  of 
reason  and  its  divineness  ?  Of  what  good  is  law  when  it  must 
be  only  inflicted,  not  enjoyed?  Of  what  good  is  law  when 
instead  of  transforming  our  baser  instincts  into  virtues  of 
paradise,  it  holds  them  enchained  only  to  splutter  out  to 
destroy  when  the  rusty  chains  break  and  fetter  away?  Of 
what  good  is  law  when  it  torments,  tortures,  subjects,  muti¬ 
lates?  And  so  was  the  plebeian  to  Rome,  a  mass  of  slavish 
flesh  to  be  honored  with  splashes  of  mud  from  the  Forum, 
to  be  eased  with  two-sided  laws,  to  send  tribunes  to  be 
murdered  and  thrown  to  decay  upon  the  yellow  Tiber.  Oh, 
Tiber  waters,  what  tragedies  lie  hidden  beneath  thy  sur¬ 
face? — but  which  shall  eternally  mark  the  cruelties  of  the 
envious  Roman,  the  jealous  Roman,  the  glorious,  treacher¬ 
ous  Roman,  the  ambitious  Roman! — and  honorable? 

Passing  southward,  over  the  Circus  Flaminus,  over  the 
theatre  of  Marcelli,  over  the  forum  of  Boarium  near  the 
bridge  of  Aemilius,  I  came  in  sight  of  the  great  Circus 
Maximus,  that  vast  stadium  erected  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
great  mobs  of  Rome.  Northeast  rose  the  Capitoline  Hill 
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with  its  temples;  to  the  south,  the  Aventine,  both  the  silent 
sacred  witnesses  of  its  days.  This  beautiful  but  dismal 
structure  seated  hundreds  of  thousands,  spectators  for  spec¬ 
tacles  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  spectacles 
incomputable  in  carnage,  in  butchery,  in  heartless  murder. 
Rome,  great  in  superstition,  was  great  in  barbarism.  Rome, 
pious  for  the  gods,  were  murderers  for  their  transgressors. 
Rome,  sacrificing  for  the  Penates,  were  slaughtering  for 
their  feasts.  To  the  Maximus  came  the  emperors,  the 
generals,  the  wise,  the  ignorant,  the  religious,  the  slaves, 
the  idle,  the  great,  the  low,  the  proud,  the  good  and  bad — 
all  Rome. 

The  construction  of  the  circus  was  an  oblong  affair,  the 
multitudinous  audiences  rising  as  if  to  the  horizon  on  all  its 
sides.  The  seats  near  to  the  arena  were  reserved  for  the 
royalties  and  the  privileged.  The  equestrian  mobs  were 
high  up  in  the  rear.  Still  above  these,  along  the  hillsides 
upon  rudely  built  seats  of  wood  and  stone,  were  the  low 
classes  of  the  populace.  Chariot-racing  was  very  popular 
but  unbloody — therefore  it  pleased  not  the  more  true  in¬ 
stincts  of  these  ancient  “civilized”  people.  Wagering  was 
prevalent  and  the  audiences  were  usually  divided  in  their 
favorites  which  were  marked  according  to  the  color  of  the 
raiment  of  the  participants.  Then  there  were  the  animal 
“sports.”  Hundreds  of  beasts,  from  the  little  beaver  to  the 
ravenous  lion,  were  thrown  into  the  arena  to  slaughter  and 
feast  upon  each  other’s  hide  whilst  the  onlookers  fractured 
their  ribs  in  laughter.  Even  the  gods  from  the  over-looking 
temples  seemed  to  cast  out  their  divine  grimaces  from  be¬ 
tween  the  pyloned  walls  and  smile  upon  this  comedy  of 
extermination.  And  surprises  there  were — forests  spring¬ 
ing  up  from  the  arena — the  flood  of  wild  things  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  kind  from  its  entrails — the  scratching,  the  tearing — 
the  red  sand,  the  gluttonous  sand — the  leaping  lions — the 
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field  of  spluttered  blood — red  blood,  even  though  of  ani¬ 
mals — a  stage  of  splintered  bones,  of  cut-up  flesh — all  this 
— whilst  the  Roman  ladies  kissed  their  masters  and  the  em¬ 
peror  approved  and  applauded  the  stage-hands  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment,  whilst  from  around  this  scene  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  arose  a  wave  of  laughter,  as  a  thunderous 
storm,  from  the  human  masses  behind,  its  echoes  dying 
away  with  the  last  sighs  of  poor  living  creatures,  nature’s 
creation,  destined  to  a  violent  disposition  at  Rome — where 
was  civilization! — and  which  was  honorable? 

Yet  all  this  pleasure  craved  more.  Animals  were  not 
sufficient.  They  eventually  tired  of  it.  They  wanted  some¬ 
thing  precious — humans — precious-  slaughter — interesting 
earnage — greater  wagering  possibilities !  Then  on  with  the 
gladiators !  Then  on  with  this  murder,  and  in  such  murder 
in  their  eyes,  indifferent  eyes,  religious  eyes,  were  thousands 
upon  thousands  cut  to  death  to  please  the  Roman  ladies, 
to  gain  their  favoritism,  to  salute  the  emperor,  provide 
thrills  for  the  barbarous  hordes,  and  then  to  die.  “Mori- 
turi  te  Salutamus!”  the  poor  wretches  would  cry,  and  then 
the  battle  of  naked  men  would  follow,  of  blinded  men,  of 
child-hearted  Goths,  of  Athenian  patriots,  of  strong  Parthian 
brutes,  of  Spartan  heroes,  of  slaves — rather  men — gathered 
from  the  corners  of  the  world.  Thus,  when  Rome  con¬ 
quered,  gladiators  came  to  the  Circus  Maximus. 

The  gladiators  were  schooled  in  certain  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  in  the  art  of  killing.  Their  teacher  was  the 
lanista,  or  the  butcher.  Usually  upon  the  death  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  notable  family,  the  relatives  would  stage  a  combat 
of  from  three  to  a  hundred  pairs  of  gladiators.  When  some 
of  them  feared  death  in  the  arena,  the  spectators,  even  at 
times,  the  praetor  or  the  emperor  himself,  would  go  down 
and  drive  them  in  to  slaughter  with  rods  and  white-hot  iron 
whips.  These  combatants  were  also  divided  into  grades, 
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each  classification  identified  by  a  different  form  of  appear¬ 
ance — and  entertainment.  The  Andabatae  wore  helmets 
without  openings  for  the  eyes — just  blind  fighters.  Then 
there  were  the  Mirmillones  who  wore  a  helmet  with  an 
image  of  a  fish  upon  its  crown  and  were  equipped  with  a 
short  sword.  There  were  the  Retiarii  who  were  almost  nude 
and  chased  their  antagonists  with  a  casting  net,  and  when  he 
thus  had  trapped  his  “friendly  enemy,”  he  would  pierce  him 
through  with  his  trident,  carried  in  his  belt,  and  so  dispatch 
the  victim  to  the  abode  of  Pluto.  At  times  when  one 
was  wounded  or  trapped,  the  fate  of  the  poor  man  rested 
with  the  audience.  Should  they  desire  his  life  spared,  out  of 
spasmodic  sympathy  or  out  of  the  popularity  of  the  victim, 
they  would  raise  their  handkerchiefs.  Should  they  demand 
death,  they  would  point  their  thumbs  downward — the  blunt 
sword  was  sunk  into  his  heart;  he  sank  to  the  arena  sands, 
and  as  he  gradually  expired,  his  gore  mixed  with  that  spilled 
by  those  already  fallen.  The  drops  of  blood 

From  the  red  gash  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the 
wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 

He  reckoned  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize — 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play; 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he  their  sire 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday! 

and  glee  for  three  hundred  thousands  of  Romans,  bent  on 
pleasure,  exercising  their  decisive  thumbs,  yet  not  marking 
their  inevitable  doom — to  be  consumed  and  overpowered  by 
yet  a  greater  butcher,  a  greater  pleasure,  a  ghastly  one — 
the  overpowering  witch,  Superstition,  to  build  herself  tri- 
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foriums  and  temples  anew — yet  under  the  cloak  of  a  new 
system,  a  new  name ! — an  innocent  name.  Early  Christians 
proclaimed  themselves  against  the  bloody  spectacle,  yet  par¬ 
took  of  the  same  popular  pleasure.  It  was  the  barbarians, 
the  barbarians  of  Alaric,  an  uncivilized  conqueror  who  de¬ 
manded  not  slaves  but  peace,  an  unlearned  statesman  who 
desired  not  ambition,  colonies  or  provinces,  but  only  pepper 
and  food  to  nourish  his  people,  a  religiously  ignorant  man 
with  no  temples,  who,  upon  his  stampede  on  the  Tiber,  or¬ 
dered  his  men  to  uphold  the  honor  of  all  Roman  maidens — 
it  was  those  uncivilized  creatures  of  the  wilderness,  those 
Gothic  beasts,  those  Gauls  whom  Caesar  slaughtered,  these 
abolished  them,  in  coordination  with  a  noble  philosophy,  a 
philosophy  of  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  divine  purpose  and 
existence  of  life — Stoicism. 

The  Roman  law  codes,  well  reputed  and  wise,  were 
nevertheless  cruel  and  cold.  They  had  a  law  that  when  one 
acknowledged  a  debt  already  due,  he  had  one  month  to  pay 
it,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  should  he  not  be  able  to  meet 
his  obligation,  he  was  placed  before  the  judge,  where  he  was 
given  another  effort  to  pay  before  sunset.  At  that  time,  the 
ill-fortuned  man,  upon  his  failure,  could  be  dragged  away,  as 
if  something  of  value,  by  the  creditor,  who  would  attach  him 
with  cords  or  chains  weighing  at  least  fifteen  pounds.  Should 
he,  after  being  brought  to  court  subsequently  on  three  mar¬ 
ket  days,  still  be  unable  to  pay,  his  legal  owner  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  cutting  him  up  in  pieces,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  creditor.  One  Manlius,  who  defended 
the  city  against  the  Gauls,  once  paid  the  debt  of  some  poor 
man  who  fell  under  the  treacherous  ban  of  a  capitalist.  He 
even  sold  his  lands  to  free  these  poor  people;  even  loaned 
them  money  without  interest.  Such  a  character  had  no  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  nobles,  so  they  falsely  accused 
him  of  utopian  imperial  ambitions,  and  condemned  him,  a 
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man  who  saved  his  country  from  destruction.  They  stripped 
him  of  his  honors,  seized  his  property,  a  most  welcomed 
trait  of  Roman  justice,  and  hurled  him  to  pieces  from  the 
summit  of  the  rocky  Tarpeian  precipice.  Such  were  patrician 
laws  and  plebeian  disposition. 

The  provinces  and  colonies  of  Rome  were  governed  by 
praetors  and  consuls.  These  authorized  rulers  became  indi¬ 
vidual  despots  over  their  particular  satrapies.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Rome  bribed  votes  and  swept  orations  in  cam¬ 
paigns  to  gain  the  luxury  and  extortioning  capabilities  of  the 
praetor,  the  vulture  who  lived  in  glorious  prosperity  while 
the  inhabitants  of  his  sector  slaved  and  toiled  to  rear  him 
taxes,  jewels  and  delicacies  for  his  gluttonous  stomach  and 
greedy  eyes.  These  representatives  of  ambitious  Rome, 
were  first  the  makers  of  a  “friendship”  with  foreign  powers. 
When  the  country  became  a  good  “friend”  of  Rome,  the 
octopus  of  the  Tiber  spread  its  tentacles  and  sucked  it  merci¬ 
lessly  into  its  insatiable  bowel-like  coffers  that  always  wanted 
more. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Scipios  that  the  great  Punic 
wars  took  place.  Rome  was  ravenous  in  glory,  enraged  with 
Aryan  bitterness,  ambitious  for  conquest,  impatient  to  de¬ 
spoil  and  pillage.  Carthage  forbid  Rome  to  wash  its  hands 
in  the  sacred  Mediterranean — a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
commencement  of  the  hostilities  which  hurled  elephants  to 
their  doom  from  Alpine  cliffs,  brought  the  Semitic  hordes 
within  view  of  the  Roman  citadels,  and  which  ultimately  sent 
the  plows  of  Romulus  to  erase  the  city  of  this  African  people 
forever  from  existence,  to  bury  its  byrsa  and  city  walls  be¬ 
neath  the  growth  of  weeds  and  foliages  which  mark  the  spot 
of  a  great  ancient  nation.  And  so  I  followed  the  Roman 
envoy,  Regulus,  to  Carthage,  which  lay  on  a  peninsula  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  originally  founded 
by  a  band  of  Phoenicians,  a  sea-faring  people  from  Asia 
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Minor.  The  government  was  styled  similar  to  Sparta,  an 
oligarchy. 

But  what  struck  me  almost  to  stone  was  the  depth  of 
heartless  superstition  and  cruel  religion  which  engrossed  its 
people  into  floods  of  crime  and  slaughter,  sensuous  and  hor- 
hible.  Their  “trinity”  consisted  of  Moloch,  greatest  of  all, 
Tanit,  the  virgin-goddess  of  the  crescent  moon,  and  Astarte, 
a  Phoenician  deity.  There  were  also  Eshmun,  the  protector 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  Patechus,  an  ugly  deformed  monstros¬ 
ity  of  a  god,  formed  as  the  repulsive  Ptah  of  Memphis,  and 
of  whom  images  were  carved  on  the  prows  of  their  ships  to 
instill  fear  into  the  enemy. 

Moloch  was  the  Baal-Ammen,  father  and  lord  of  all  the 
gods.  And  surely  indeed  he  was*  a  terrible  father  and  a 
criminal  lord.  To  his  temple  I  went.  It  was  a  beautiful 
evening,  a  Carthaginian  sky,  a  lovely  vista  above,  a  morbid 
scene  below.  Entering  the  sanctity,  I  soon  came  upon  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  sacrifice  being  offered  to  this  ghastly  figure.  He  was 
gigantic  and  horrid,  built  in  this  recluse  of  a  fanatical  people. 
Within  he  was  hollow  and  all  fire.  From  his  eyes  flames 
spurted  out  as  darting  tongues  of  Hell.  In  his  frightfully 
formed  nostrils  could  be  seen  the  shadows  of  some  terrible 
furnace  bellowing  within  his  body.  The  mortifying  people 
were  massed  about  the  halls.  In  a  little  open  space  confront¬ 
ing  this  “eater  of  babes,”  were  cloistered  the  precious  priests, 
the  holy  men  of  Carthage,  in  whom  flowed  the  blood  of  pious 
asceticism.  Suddenly  the  heart  of  Moloch  turned  red,  a 
flashing  red,  the  fire  brightened,  and  as  it  intensified,  the 
weird  cries  of  the  worshippers  rose  in  tumult,  and  before  the 
sounds  of  each  thunderous  cry  passed  through  this  death- 
chamber,  greater  shrieks,  cold  screams  of  terror,  rung 
through  the  stifled  air.  For  Moloch  cried  for  sustenance — 
for  food — human  food! 

His  sustenance  was  the  infants  of  Carthage,  innocent 
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little  tender  children  whose  young  frail  bodies  desired  to 
breathe,  to  grow,  to  bloom  and  live.  But  religion  had  ruled 
otherwise.  Moloch,  the  good  god,  demanded  their  flesh; 
the  people  demanded  pious  pleasure.  From  cold,  supersti¬ 
tious  parents,  honored  with  the  priestly  selections,  were  taken 
the  little  ones.  The  children  formed  two  lines  in  front  of 
the  godly  furnace,  which  had  two  great  hollow  arms,  slant¬ 
ing  as  chutes  into  the  fierce  pyre.  Two  at  a  time  were 
slipped  down  these  awful  carriers  amidst  the  screaming 
plaudits  of  the  onlookers,  amidst  great  fantastic  prayers  sent 
up  in  shrivelous  tones  by  the  holy  executioners  of  one  of 
the  noblest  works  of  creation.  On  they  went,  in  pairs,  flung 
to  Moloch  and  his  fiery  embrace.  The  childish  cries  were 
drowned  by  the  frantic  and  wild  songs  of  the  assemblage. 
Some  of  the  more  religious  ones  were  cutting  flesh  from 
their  bodies,  slitting  their  veins,  pulling  the  hair,  breaking 
their  limbs — gone  mad — intoxicated  with  superstition — re¬ 
ligion — murder!  Moloch  seemed  to  turn  blue — his  stom¬ 
ach  glistened  scarlet — I  could  picture  the  heaps  of  smolder¬ 
ing,  cremating  little  corpses  amongst  its  flames — those  nos¬ 
trils  spitting  fire — those  eyes  flashing  in  phantom  shades  of 
yellow — green — red — the  people  shrieking,  cutting,  torment¬ 
ing!  My  eyes  Aveakened — Moloch  swallowed  all — his  image 
seemed  to  devour — my  heart  swooned — I  could  see  no 
more !  Ovenvhelmed,  I  sank  from  this  hell  on  earth  into 
sweet  oblivion,  hurled  headlong  into  some  bottomless  chasm 
of  nothingness. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  sitting  on  the  great  steps 
of  the  Forum  on  the  Sacra  Via.  I  Avas  back  in  Rome.  Sup¬ 
posing  myself  recovered  from  a  bad  dream,  I  stretched  out 
of  that  awful  fantasia  and  strolled  down  the  thoroughfare, 
catching  glimpses  of  temples,  statues,  and  some  more 
temples.  For  Rome  was  a  vast  cemetery  of  temples.  There 
were  temples  for  a  thousand  gods,  and  as  if  these  were  not 
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sufficient  for  the  pious  citizens,  deities  were  imported  from 
foreign  lands.  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods  and 
author  of  her  sacred  prophetic  books,  came  from  Phrigia, 
and  from  the  Nile  came  the  Egyptian  trinity,  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Horus.  Even  Moloch  of  Carthage  was  transported  to 
the  minds  of  the  populaces  of  Sicily,  where  even  some  of  the 
awful  practices  connected  with  his  worship,  were  enacted. 
Temples  were  so  plentiful  and  built  so  rapidly  that  Rome 
became  a  grand  pantheon  of  deifications.  They  even  built 
altars  to  the  worship  of  rulers  during  their  lives.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Rome,  although  new  in  names  and  methods,  was 
universal  in  its  original  essence.  Traditional  customs,  ru¬ 
mors,  so-called  miracles,  murderers,  and  vestals  changed  the 
faith  from  time  to  time.  Though  the  Roman  outwardly 
mocked  at  the  gods  and  the  augurs,  inwardly  he  feared  them. 
Every  family,  class,  party  and  club  had  its  favorite  deities  to 
sacrifice  and  look  up  to.  Gods  plentiful  there  were — in  fact, 
a  great  man  has  said:  “Rome  had  two  populations;  the  one 
mortal,  the  other  immortal,  and  the  latter  rivalled  the  former 
in  number !” 

As  in  Greece,  so  in  Rome — the  household  was  the  family 
temple.  The  Penates,  the  godly  guardians  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  were  the  sacred  deities  of  the  home. 
Next  in  importance  were  the  Lares,  tutelary  gods,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  souls  of  departed  friends,  of  ancestors,  of  fathers. 
Every  home  had  its  niche  and  altar  to  the  Lares  in  the  form 
of  a  sculptured  group  of  youthful  figures,  made  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal,  sometimes  silver,  and  placed  in  that  part  of 
the  house  known  as  the  Lararium.  Publicly,  they  were  the 
gods  of  the  cross-roads  and  were  honored  by  an  annual  fes¬ 
tival — Compitalia.  They  were  the  guardians  and  protectors 
of  the  city  and  to  their  memory,  a  temple,  as  usual,  was 
erected  on  the  Sacra  Via,  near  the  Palatine.  Food  and  drink 
were  offered  them  at  every  meal,  and  on  special  occasions, 
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they  received  garlands,  cakes,  honey,  incense,  wine,  and  fat 
swine.  Of  course,  the  food  remained  untouched  which  was 
later  thrown  into  the  fire.  Yet  the  Roman  thought  the  Lares 
had  assimilating  abilities. 

In  gods,  Rome  rather  would  import  than  create.  In  most 
cases,  merely  another  name  was  applied.  Apollo  and  Aes¬ 
culapius  came  from  Greece.  Artemis  became  Diana.  Zeus 
became  Jupiter.  Saturn  reigned  from  Cronus,  as  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  agriculture,  and  held  rule  in  his  own  temple,  held 
fast  to  the  pious  floor  by  fastened  sandals,  awaiting  his  fes¬ 
tival,  Saturnalia. 

Jupiter  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  state.  He  was  the  god 
of  light,  of  heaven,  of  all  the  gods.  This  divine  being, 
known  primitively  as  Diovis  Pater  and  Diespeter,  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  priest  assigned  to  the  sacred  watch,  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
whose  body  was  so  sacred  that  he  was  the  most  esteemed 
Roman;  when  he  passed,  laborers  ceased  work  until  he  went 
by,  and  anyone,  no  matter  if  criminal,  lord,  runaway,  or  pro¬ 
scribed,  was  free  when  he  entered  his  house — the  origin  of 
Sanctuary.  The  Dialis  was  head  of  all  the  Flamens,  or 
priests,  who  were  divided  in  the  service  of  each  separate  god 
in  different  temples.  Jupiter  caused  all  emanations  from  the 
sky,  brought  rain,  the  full  moon  being  sacred  to  him,  and  all 
property  struck  by  lightning  immediately  passed  to  the  title 
of  the  god,  that  is,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Flamen  Dialis,  his  mortal  secretary.  As  the  summits  of  hills 
were  nearest  to  his  approach,  the  sky,  it  was  there  that 
temples  were  built.  On  the  Alban  rose  an  ancient  altar  where 
he  was  honored  as  Jupiter  Latiaris.  On  the  Capitoline, 
where  stood  his  oldest  shrine,  was  his  sacred  oak  tree  and 
his  “lapis  silex,”  the  thunderbolt,  and  where  he  was  ordained 
as  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus.  In  this  same  temple,  built  by 
the  Etruscans,  Juno  and  Minerva  were  also  worshipped.  It 
was  here  that  most  white  heifers  were  sacrificed  to  his  im- 
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portance.  It  was  here  that  the  victorious  returning  armies 
went  first  to  offer  sacrifice  and  prayer — that  is,  praying  for 
more  wars  and  sacrificing  the  blood  of  men  in  lieu  of  their 
devilish  characters ! 

Diana,  the  divine  priestess  of  the  Golden  Bough,  the 
escort  of  Janua,  an  old  Roman  deity,  was  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  of  light,  of  child-birth,  and  ruled  over  the  forests,  the 
plains,  the  waters,  over  hunting,  the  chase  and  the  battle¬ 
field.  On  the  full  moon  of  the  ides  of  August  the  annual 
festival  was  held,  at  which  time  the  people  carried  torches 
throughout  the  night,  the  symbol  of  her  illumination — Nocti- 
luca.  The  plebeians  worshipped  her  in  a  temple  on  the 
Aventine,  built  by  Servius,  to  bind  a  treaty  with  the  Latini, 
Servius  who  was  murdered  and  trampled  upon  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  by  his  own  children.  There  was  also  an  altar  on 
the  Palatine  Hill.  But  the  weirdest  shrine  of  her  sacred 
wrorship,  a  secreted  affair,  I  found  at  Aricia,  in  a  grove  near 
the  lake  of  Nemi,  where,  within  a  half-buried  moldy  tower¬ 
like  recess,  she  was  duly  esteemed  together  with  a  male  es¬ 
cort,  Virbius.  Her  flamen  was  the  Rex  Nemorensis,  an  ex¬ 
slave  and  murderer.  It  was  the  holy  constitution  of  the 
shrine  that  in  order  to  be  the  head  priest,  a  runaway  slave 
must  slay  the  existing  flamen  in  single  combat.  There  in 
this  wild  glen,  enchanting  and  petrifying,  stood  this  house  of 
death,  a  “happy  hunting  ground”  for  ambitious  slaves. 
There  by  a  tree  near  the  sanctuary,  by  a  sacred  tree,  could 
be  seen  a  man,  an  insane,  hallucinated,  drawn-out,  fatigued 
man,  guarding  his  life  with  a  long  glistening  sword,  reflect¬ 
ing  horror  and  cold  slaughter  in  the  deathly  shade  of  the 
goddess — the  moonlight.  A  slave,  some  unknown  rascal  of 
the  Vias,  would  emerge  from  the  nothingness  of  the  night, 
as  an  enshrouded  flower  of  the  blackness  of  the  foliage — a 
thrust — a  cry — a  dart — a  head  falls — a  body  lays  bleeding, 
rotting! — Hail  the  new  Rex  Nemorensis! 
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One  of  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  the  Tiber  was  the 
Vesta,  the  house-goddess.  Within  this  shrine  lived  the  Ves¬ 
tals,  maidens  of  supposed  virginity,  who  kept  the  sacred  fire 
of  Vesta  perpetually  burning.  To  humiliate  or  insult  these 
pure  innocents  meant  death.  They  were  the  nuns  of  pagan¬ 
ism,  and  were  also  embedded  in  hidden  shame,  disgraceful, 
filthy  hypocrisy.  Under  Domitian,  an  investigation  was  held 
into  the  secreted  practices  of  these  so  holy  virgins,  rather 
sacred  prostitutes,  and  the  result  was  that  a  few  were  exam¬ 
ined  and  arrested.  To  two  of  them  was  granted  the  merci¬ 
ful  punishment  of  self-destruction — suicide.  To  another, 
Cornellia,  another  fate  awaited — she  was  lowered  into  a 
small  vault  with  a  small  flask  of  water  and  a  crust  of  bread, 
and  when  within,  a  boulder  closed  the  living  tomb;  she  was 
left  to  perish,  a  sorrowful  and  pitiful  end  for  such  a  sacred 
woman  of  Rome. 

Superstition  had  a  rendezvous  here,  and  to  this  ghastly 
stone-hearted  witch,  Rome  paid  its  dues.  They  believed  in 
ghosts,  men  walking  on  clouds,  trees  running;  rumblings  of 
thunder  was  Jupiter  at  play.  Upon  a  catastrophe,  all  the 
statues  of  gods  and  goddesses  were  taken  from  their  corners 
and  bases,  and  carried  in  stately  splendor  through  the  streets 
of  the  cities.  This  happened  ceremoniously  during  the  plague 
following  the  death  of  Camillus.  The  Roman  carried  his 
god  and  strained  his  muscle,  yet  heeded  not  the  filthy  sewers, 
the  clogged,  infested,  sickening  cesspools,  the  stenching  gar¬ 
bages,  and  the  infected  food  on  the  table.  On  the  occasion 
of  another  plague,  a  sacred  reptile  was  sent  to  Rome  from 
Epidaurus.  Upon  its  arrival,  the  Romans  built  immediately 
a  temple  to  Aesculapius,  the  patron-deity  of  the  gift-making 
city,  and  wherein  this  snake,  fed  on  human  milk,  lived  its 
days  in  peace  while  the  plague,  it  was  supposed  to  halt,  cleft 
right  and  left  into  the  population  of  the  religious  city.  Fear¬ 
ing  an  invasion  of  a  horde  of  Boian  and  Senonian  Gauls,  the 
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people  succumbed  to  the  wish  of  the  priests  who  desired  the 
carrying  out  of  their  prophetic  prevention  against  the  siege. 
Theiefore,  accordingly,  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls  were 
buried  alive  in  the  Forum,  the  public  square.  Thus  was 
superstition  appeased,  but  not  the  awaiting,  threatening  Gauls 
who  could  only  be  resisted  with  live  fighting  legions;  not  by 
dead  men  buried  behind. 

And  so,  in  such  days,  and  years,  ignorant  years,  of  con¬ 
tinual  brutalities,  of  gladiatorial  butcheries,  of  falsifying 
augurs,  the  prophets  of  the  people,  of  conceited  emperors 
and  rulers,  of  ambitious  envoys,  of  cruel  praetors  and  ill- 
fated  senators,  in  such  periods  of  proscriptions,  of  long 
wealthy  lists  of  citizens  to  be  murdered  to  fill  the  coffers  of 
the  victors,  periods  of  worldly  dominions,  of  distant  battles, 
of  returning  triumphs,  laden  with  spoils  from  pillage, 
slaves  from  slaughters,  maidens  from  mothers,  the  stamp  of 
power  on  the  corners  of  the  known  world,  in  such  days  of 
dark  crime,  murder,  magic  and  superstition,  endured  the 
history  of  this  ambitious,  honorable  empire.  And  so  I 
passed  on  from  periods  of  paganism  to  plaudits  for  popes, 
from  augurs  to  cardinals  and  from  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to 
a  Papal  Vicar  of  an  obscure  teacher  of  Galilee,  to  an  earthly 
secretary  representing  one  who  ordained  not  representation 
— of  a  preacher  said  to  be  crucified  on  Calvary  by  Pilate  for 
his  blasphemies  and  unrest  some  few  hundred  years  back! 
And  so  I  passed  on  from  nocturnal  feasts  to  pots  of  alms, 
from  temples  to  cathedrals,  from  shrines  to  monasteries, 
from  lares-keepers  to  monks,  from  vestals  to  nuns,  from  the 
worship  of  the  divinities  of  nature  to  the  worship  of  relics 
and  miracles  under  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  in  the  name  of 
one  who  desired  not  such  posterity!  And  so  I  passed  from 
the  “Roman  to  the  Italian,  which  marks  the  distance  from 
freedom  to  servitude,  from  open  nature  to  subtle  craft,  from 
courage  to  cunning,  from  the  glory  and  audacity  of  paganism 
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to  the  treachery  and  servility  of  religious  thralldom,”  1  from 
an  old  paganism  to  a  new  paganism,  from  lares  to  patron 
saints,  from  Mars  to  St.  George,  from  Castor  to  St.  Elmo, 
from  Venus  to  Mary,  from  the  Muses  to  Cecilia,  from  the 
entrails  of  the  Haruspex  to  the  bread  of  Christ,  from  Satur¬ 
nalia  to  Christmas,  from  Jupiter  to  Jehovah,  a  Jehovah  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Jews,  an  old  system  with  new  names,  with  a 
Eucharist  from  the  Romans,  with  a  Baptism  from  the  Hin¬ 
dus,  a  redeemer  and  apostles  from  the  same  Jews  with  a  God 
known  to  and  glorified  by  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
no  matter  from  what  lands  or  shores.  From  among  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  I  fancied  the  retreat  of  Jupiter  and  his  host  into 
the  oblivion  of  time,  into  the  infinitudes  of  the  sky,  gone  as 
many  other  gods  before,  after  playing  their  weird  parts  in 
the  evolution  of  man,  fading  away  into  the  mists  of  nowhere, 
to  shed  the  light,  the  eye  of  humanity,  on  something  seem¬ 
ingly  new,  yet  old,  to  impassion  the  minds  of  men  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  of  strife  and  intolerance,  massacre  and  hypoc¬ 
risy — 

— And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall,  and  Rome. 

With  tyranny,  then  Superstition  joined, 

As  that  the  body,  this  enslaved  the  mind; 

Much  was  believed ,  but  little  understood. 

And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good; 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o’er-run, 

And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 


1  Ridpath’s  History  of  the  IVorld. 
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CHAOS 

The  man  who  dies  in  flames,  standing  by  what  he  believes  to  be 
true,  establishes,  not  the  truth  of  what  he  believes,  but  his  sin¬ 
cerity.  .  .  . — Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

Without  the  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission  of  sins.  .  .  . 

— Scriptures 

Albeit,  at  such  an  epoch  and  among  such  people,  it  was  safer  to 
be  god  than  man !  .  .  . — Ridpath 

IT  was  the  beginning  of  those  Dark  Ages — the  reign  of 
Constantine,  first  at  Rome,  then  at  Constantinople — the 
glory  of  Rome  removed  to  new  quarters — while  the  flood  of 
Goths,  of  oriental-scourged  Huns,  of  tall  handsome,  blue¬ 
eyed  ferocious  Suevi  from  the  Rhine,  the  Gauls  and  the 
Franks,  the  Lombards  and  those  of  Burgundy,  all  this  flood 
and  the  curdling,  impassioning  cesspools  of  enraged,  fanat¬ 
ical  religion,  riotous  hatreds  and  divine  politics  of  beliefs, 
stagnating,  stenching,  nauseating  the  human  will,  the  human 
soul,  the  divine  reason,  all  this  rose  higher  and  higher,  the 
waves  of  human  barbarism  in  flux  with  the  rising,  venomous 
vapors  of  a  green  superstition,  brewing  anew,  all  this  encir¬ 
cled  the  vias,  the  old  forums,  sunk  the  thermaes,  submerged 
the  arenas;  the  campus  faded,  the  rostra  toppled  over  and 
decayed,  and  upon  its  ruins  rose  cathedrals  for  luxurious 
assassins  garbed  in  long  robes,  robes  to  hide  viper  poisons 
and  sharp  stilettos,  catacombs  for  martyred  bones,  bones  of 
ones  who  believed  in  ignorance,  rumor,  tradition,  dreams  and 
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fantasies  (poor  victims!  pity  them!)  convents  for  retired 
prostitutes  and  criminal  queens,  monasteries  for  aged  mur¬ 
derers,  failures,  parasites  and  lunatics,  prisons  for  discarded 
bastards,  thrones  for  popish  favorites,  a  grand  putrefaction 
of  hallucination  and  horrid  evil,  of  diseased  minds,  epileptic 
saints,  self-mortifying  monks,  all  this  black  pall,  a  grave 
groaning  pall,  descended  upon  old  Rome — and  then  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  east — and  then  to  Europe,  now  appear¬ 
ing  before  my  vista,  a  misty  cloud  of  human  streams,  due  to 
play  their  parts,  scumming  in  all  directions,  an  interesting 
picture  of  new  mankinds  arriving  for  the  stage  of  history, 
struggling  in  the  fogs  of  time  to  give  motion  to  Europe, 
animation  to  lands,  forests  and  distant  shores,  warriors  to 
kings,  vassals  to  princes,  serfs  to  dukes,  slaves  for  the 
slaughterer,  taxes  to  nourish  bribes  and  sustain  ransoms,  pro¬ 
cessions  for  vicars,  heretics  for  the  star-chambers,  witches 
for  the  boot,  bones  for  the  wheel,  ghastly  dangling  human 
remains — skeletons  for  the  gibbets  of  Montfaucon,  to  feed 
its  awful  dungeons  with  hollow-eyed  skulls,  splintered  ribs, 
broken  legs — storage  of  the  gaolers  and  infestations  of 
slimy,  slivery  spiders  webbing  their  loathsome  spit  across 
these  gray  heaps  of  charred  bones  which  once  did  live  and 
once  did  die. 

Constantine,  emperor  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  as 
cruel  as  he  was  selfish  and  hypocritical — who  sold  paganism  to 
the  grave  so  that  he  might  have  larger  armies,  less  enemies, 
more  power,  more  subjects.  After  gaining  a  victory  over 
some  German  tribe  on  the  Moselle,  he  massacred  all  his 
prisoners  for  the  simple  reason  of  disposing  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  future  burdens!  He  excluded  his  brothers,  out  of 
jealousy,  from  the  palace,  whom  later  he  murdered.  Then 
his  own  wife,  Fausta,  was  cut  down  by  his  own  orders.  He 
executed  his  son,  Chrispus,  out  of  fear  that  he  might  suc¬ 
ceed  him  too  soon.  His  basilica  became  the  stage  of  intrigue, 
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of  murder  and  vicious  crime.  And  this  imperial  frightful 
brute,  a  pagan,  never  a  Christian,  this  man  set  and  compiled 
from  his  ambiguous  mind,  the  standards  of  Catholicism! 
This  shrewd  emperor  who  held  ambition  dearer  than  honor 
and  belief,  needed  more  legions  to  sustain  his  throne  from 
the  seeking  eyes  of  others.  Therefore  Constantine  “said” 
that  while  marching  against  Galerius,  his  competitor,  he 
lifted  his  eyes  toward  the  sky  and  lo  and  behold ! — a  shining 
cross  laid  upon  the  horizon,  upon  which,  “he  said,”  was  writ¬ 
ten:  “In  hoc  signo  vinces” — “conquer  by  this” — a  sudden 
sympathy  from  the  Christians — inpouring  recruits — Con¬ 
stantine’s  armies  swelled — and  yet  he  remained  a  pagan. 
Then  the  riots  of  the  conflicting,  sects  of  the  Christian  en¬ 
sued.  The  Donatists  murdered  the  orthodox,  the  orthodox 
slew  the  Arians,  the  adherents  of  one  bishop  slaughtered  the 
others.  All  wanted  to  head  the  pontificate.  Christianity  in 
its  inception  was  a  confliction  of  beliefs.  The  papacy  grew 
out  of  these  petty  abattoirs — a  suitable  birth.  Paganism  still 
tottering;  Christianity  already  butchering.  The  augurs,  the 
flamens  of  old  Rome  reared  from  the  scene,  their  powers 
disseminated,  tumbled,  and  their  cries  joined  with  the  falling 
beams  of  the  temples  of  Zeus  and  Saturn.  The  pagan  faded 
in  the  disappearing  retreats  of  time,  the  new  priests  rose  to 
power,  martyrs  rose  to  fame,  became  saints,  new  deities,  not 
of  the  family  tree  of  Zeus,  but  of  another,  pagan  deities — 
only  Christianized.  It  was  this  Constantine  who  told  the 
stubborn  bishops:  “You  are  fools  to  dispute  about  things 
you  do  not  understand.”  It  was  this  Constantine  who  called 
the  council  at  Nicaea  where  the  representatives  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  Christian  sects  gathered  to  expound  their  principles  and 
to  give  organization  to  their  religion.  Constantine  was  the 
judge  supreme  and  head  arbitrator — and  he  was  a  pagan. 
After  deciding  upon  the  issues,  the  foundations  of  the  new 
faith  were  composed  and  Catholicism  was  born,  instituted 
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by  one  who  never  truthfully  believed  in  its  precepts,  never 
baptized  or  anointed.  I  could  not  even  find  any  authoritative 
truth  that  he  received  the  sacraments  upon  his  death — so 
doubtful  were  even  the  Catholic  priests  of  his  Christian  sin¬ 
cerity  and  faith.  Catholicism  was  born,  but  Constantine  had 
died  and  had  gone  into  the  past — and  upon  his  arch  I  found 
the  statues  of  old  gods  and  goddesses !  Oh,  great  Jupiter, 
forgive  thy  imperial  child  for  such  treason! — for  he  was  a 
good  politician,  a  wise  ruler,  doing  only  what  previous  em¬ 
perors  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances:  mur¬ 
der  to  hold  the  purple  and  dishonor  their  character  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  power! 

Then  the  Arian  controversy  stole  up.  Constantius  was 
king.  Liberius  was  pope.  The  disputes  between  the  Arians, 
Donatists,  and  orthodox  were  so  severe  and  revolting  that 
it  compelled  the  pagan  city-guards  to  restore  order  and 
peace.  And  Liberius,  who  at  first  excommunicated  and  later 
upheld  Athanasius  of  the  see  of  Alexandria,  defied  Con¬ 
stantius  who  supported  the  more  logical,  though  unorthodox, 
principles  of  Arius.  But  the  royal  scion  died  and  on  came 
Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate — because  his  conscience  could 
not  become  Christianized !  Such  characters  do  not  live  long, 
so  unfortunate  Julian  met  a  violent  doom  at  Ctesiphon. 
Then  divine  Liberius  passed  away  and  with  his  going,  riots 
came  to  Rome.  Every  priest  sought  his  place,  every  street 
became  an  arena,  the  lust  for  power,  luxury,  divineness,  self¬ 
worship,  all  this  captivated  and  inflamed  the  aspirants.  In 
later  years,  when  Christianity  became  the  lawful  worship  of 
Rome,  the  orthodox  adherents  ordained  that  their  faith  must 
be  strictly  enforced.  Catholic  paganism  intolerated,  sub¬ 
dued.  They  compelled  by  force  the  rigid  fulfillment  of  their 
dogmas,  demonstrated  that  murder  was  not  a  part  of  Chris¬ 
tendom — except  when  committed  in  the  upholding  of  the 
papal  kingdom  and  to  the  slaughter  of  the  “enemies”  of 
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Christ  not  of  Jesus — who  was  but  a  Jew — and  not  a 
Christian. 

The  early  Christians  believed  in  the  old  pagan  gods, 
which  were  the  heterodox  deities.  They  believed  that  the 
spirits  of  the  old  pagan  gods  were  the  emanations  of  magic 
and  the  causes  of  evil,  of  plague  and  famine.  Yet  when  the 
shadow  of  barbarism  hovered  over  the  Tiber,  and  the  form 
of  Alaric  appeared  before  Rome,  the  Christians  shivered  in 
their  superstition,  praying  for  divine  assistance.  And  the 
pagans  of  Etruria  came  to  their  aid!  Pope  Innocent  con¬ 
sented  to  the  worship  of  the  old  gods  to  gain  their  favor — 
yet  forbade  the  religious  festivities  to  be  public  which  would 
hurt  the  respect  of  the  pontificate*  But  the  ancient  Etruscan 
priests  willed  their  way  and  the  celebrations  were  carried  on 
as  though  old  paganism  was  again  retrieved  to  its  Rome — 
and  to  this,  the  vicar  bowed  his  royal  mitred  head,  in  fear 
of  Alaric  and  in  respect  for  Venus  and  Adonis.  Yet  alas, 
both  paganisms,  old  and  new,  could  not  check  the  soldiers  of 
Alaric,  who  swept  forward  in  triumph  upon  Rome.  Then 
came  Attila  with  his  Huns  from  the  Asias,  then  Genseric 
with  his  Vandals,  and  Rome  became  helpless  in  a  deluge  of 
barbarism  and  superstition.  Rome  was  dying.  In  the  Forum 
upon  broken  statuary  trod  the  Visigothic  idle,  and  the 
Gaul.  A  stranger  from  the  northern  forests  sent  his  spear 
into  the  nostril  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The 
god  replied  not — for  paganism  was  dead.  Old  Rome  became 
the  burial  ground  of  ancient  emperors,  the  foundation  of  the 
house  of  St.  Peter.  The  emperors  were  at  Constantinople 
— the  popes  ruled  at  Rome. 

Then  came  the  age  of  Justinian.  This  so  law-giving 
emperor  changed  the  laws  so  that  he  could  marry  a  harlot,  a 
filthy  prostitute  called  Theodora — and  Justinian  upheld  the 
church  1  He,  too,  went  into  the  retreat  of  time.  More  fol¬ 
lowed.  Constantine  IV  appeared.  He  trembled  at  the  con- 
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spiracy  of  his  two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius;  seized 
them,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  bishops,  cut  off  their  noses 
to  the  bone.  It  was  the  fashion  then  to  cut  noses,  tongues, 
and  ears,  and  then  to  pour  hot  lead,  oil,  or  salts  upon  their 
wounds — part  of  the  code  of  Justinian  and  his  laws  of  tor¬ 
ture — Christian  laws — under  the  eyes  of  the  patriarch  at 
Constantinople. 

Here  arose  a  great  dispute  between  the  Christians.  The 
Iconoclasts  fought  for  the  abolishment  of  all  image-worship, 
of  idols,  of  symbolic  paganism  from  the  Christian  church. 
These  were  the  minority  of  the  people.  The  masses  were 
still  barbarians;  therefore  the  Church  won.  Many  mas¬ 
sacres  took  place.  Constantinople  dripped  its  spires  in  blood. 
The  bulging  temples  became  the  rendezvous  of  conspiring 
priests,  of  planning  ecclesiastics,  plotting  for  the  church  and 
all  its  head,  pope  and  patriarch,  cardinal  and  bishop,  bald 
monk  and  bearded  saint;  all  upheld  the  image-worshipping 
pleasure  of  the  system  of  miraculous  cures,  feats  and  spasms, 
and  glittering  salvations.  And  so,  as  opposing  forces  within 
a  religion,  came  crime  after  crime,  halting  not  until  the  skies 
of  Greece  were  smeared  thick  with  the  greasy  clods  of  hu¬ 
man  wounds.  The  butcheries  of  Theophilus  darken  the 
annals  of  the  eastern  courts  to  maroon  deep.  He  was  ortho¬ 
dox  and  therefore  strictly  enforced  the  religion.  Any  sus¬ 
pect  transgressing  the  worship,  was  promptly  done  away 
with.  Public  executions  were  on  a  wholesale  basis.  They 
even  boiled  the  heretics  in  black  pitch  and  used  them  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  hippodrome!  To  view  such  horror  is  beyond 
written  language.  The  jeering  public,  the  ignorant  masses 
praying  knee-deep  on  the  mud  streets,  the  priest  covered 
from  head  to  foot  in  their  feministic  robes,  boldering 
sceptres  held  towards  the  sky,  a  sky  reddened  with  the  flames 
of  roasting  heretics,  burning  to  crisps  for  the  simple  curse 
of  thinking,  this,  filled  with  the  echoes  of  moans,  prayers, 
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struggles,  the  priest  anathematizing,  swearing,  these  tortures 
and  penalties,  the  disemboweled  victims  of  the  Church,  their 
entrails  broiling  over  faggots,  the  heads  speared  upon  pikes, 
the  corpses’  quarters  and  the  limbs  scrambled  up  by  the 
rabble  to  make  souvenirs  out  of  their  blackened  bones,  all 
this  chasm  of  hell  upon  earth — all  this  cannot  be  described — 
I  left  to  seek  tranquillity  and  darkness  from  these  “glorious” 
and  “saintly”  epochs  of  man — no — not  man  but  the  Church 
Militant! — epochs  of  this!  But  where  to  find  tranquillity? 
“With  spurious  popes,  and  believers  having  no  private  judg¬ 
ment — quacks  pretending  to  command  over  dupes — what  can 
you  do  ?”  1 

I  retraced  my  steps  back  to  Rgme — not  imperial  Rome — 
but  papal  Rome.  Here  the  Goths  had  established  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  power.  Theodoric,  the  great  warrior 
and  king  of  these  northern  tribes,  ruled  over  the  peoples 
from  his  capitols  at  Verona  and  Ravenna.  These  Goths 
were  tolerant.  All  were  given  the  right,  as  in  old  Rome,  to 
worship  as  they  pleased.  Goths  tolerated  all — and  they 
were  barbarians.  The  Catholic  zealots  tolerated  none — 
and  they  were  the  civilized.  These  innocent  orthodox  crim¬ 
inals  were  powerless  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  rude  mas¬ 
ters,  so  they  chose  the  easier  method  of  anathematizing  and 
of  sword — they  plunged  upon  the  Jews  to  quiet  their  hatreds. 
Rich  merchants  of  the  race  of  Israel  were  murdered,  their 
property  stolen,  their  estates  pillaged  on  accusations  openly 
false  and  of  sham  concoctions.  Massacres  broke  out  in 
Genoa,  in  Ravenna  and  Milan,  Naples  and  in  the  provinces 
of  the  south.  Synagogues  were  burned.  Jewish  maidens 
were  torn  from  their  parents  and  violated  by  these  so  goodly 
Christians  who  were  “saved”  and  “forgiven”  by  their 
Church.  Bigotry,  fiery  and  rapacious,  spread  itself  as  a 
slimy  film,  over  the  face  of  Italian  Christendom.  But  bar- 

1  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship. 
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barism,  though  wild  it  was,  could  not  see  honor  and  life 
trodden  down  together  with  the  personal  liberties  of  each 
living  person.  The  barbarian  loved  free-will,  liberty  of 
conscience,  self-responsibility,  self-independence,  each  man  a 
guard  and  guardian  of  his  life.  The  Christian  loved  humili¬ 
ation,  inferiority,  martyrdom,  murder,  mass  and  mischief. 
Therefore,  ironic  Theodoric  enforced  peace;  even  executed, 
to  the  bewilderment  of  the  papacy,  several  of  the  leading 
disturbers.  Some  of  the  property  was  restored  to  the  Jews. 
The  Catholics,  calmed  by  the  hand  of  force — it  was  the  only 
way  to  stop  such  savages,  gone  mad — cried  out  that  they 
were  persecuted — a  high  clamor  emitted  from  the  Church 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Goths,  who  only  enforced 
peace  on  people,  bent  on  resisting  it. 

I  had  travelled  through  ancient  Egypt  and  its  fakired 
priests,  and  thought  my  way  through  Chaldaea,  Judaea, 
Babylon,  and  Carthage.  Religion,  with  its  compositions  of 
magic,  superstition,  fantasies  and  heavenly  castles,  scummed 
through  them  all.  But  along  with  such  degenerating  sub¬ 
stances,  flowed  a  spirit  of  toleration,  however  slight,  and  of 
philosophy;  attempts  of  seeking  the  truth.  The  Talmud 
esteems  science  as  the  greatest  progress-producing  study  of 
man  and  of  the  world.  I  found  inscribed  on  its  sheep-skinned 
pages : 

One  hour  of  science  and  good  works  in  this  world  is  better  than 
all  the  promised  joys  of  the  next.  .  .  .  Your  blood  is  not  any  redder 
than  that  of  your  neighbor.  .  .  .  Moral  crimes  should  be  punished 
more  severely  than  ritual  mistakes.  ...  If  thou  art  poor  and  hun¬ 
gry,  work  on  the  Sabbath  rather  than  solicit  alms.  .  .  .  He  who 
steals  with  one  hand  and  gives  alms  with  the  other,  shall  not  escape 
punishment.  .  .  .  Sack  cloth  and  fasting  do  not  earn  forgiveness; 
but  a  cleaner  life  and  good  works  will  earn  it.  .  .  .  Love  labor.  .  .  . 
To  study  science  is  worthier  than  to  offer  sacrifices.  .  .  .  Science  is 
greater  than  Priesthood  and  the  royal  purple.  .  .  .  Science  and  learn¬ 
ing  will  bring  peace  to  the  world  ...  a  learned  bastard  is  better  than 
an  ignorant  high-priest  .  .  .  seek  a  teacher  and  find  a  friend  ...  it 
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!s  forbidden  to  do  injustice,  even  to  a  heathen  .  .  .  man  should 
imitate  God  .  .  .  the  mouth  should  not  say  anything  which  the  heart 
does  not  think.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  commit  cruelties  on  animals. 
.  .  .  All  ritual  and  ceremonial  laws  will  he  abolished  some  day  .  .  . 
the  just  among  the  heathen  shall  have  eternal  life .  .  .  # 

This  is  of  the  Talmud,  the  book  of  the  Jews,  a  book  of 
laws  of  a  people  who  would  share  their  heaven  with  heathens 
who  know  not  injustice,  a  people  who  sought  teachers,  not 
vicars;  advisers,  not  generalissimos;  who  upheld  the  light  of 
science  as  the  hope  of  mankind  to  emerge  from  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

And  among  the  Greeks,  did  I  not  find  that  sincere  at¬ 
tempt  to  seek  the  truth  in  the  face  of  the  feared  gods,  and 
the  intolerating  religionists  of  the  established  beliefs  and  rit¬ 
uals?  Though  Socrates  was  poisoned,  the  people  repented; 
took  revenge  upon  his  accusers.  Thales  gave  the  world  the 
earliest  thoughts  on  the  evolution  of  being  and  existence. 
Aristotle  made  philosophy  a  light  for  the  future  centuries. 
Plato  spoke  to  humanity  in  such  tones  as  these:  “But  it  is 
not  possible  that  evils  should  cease  to  be — since  by  reason  of 
necessity  there  must  always  be  something  contrary  to  the 
good — neither  can  they  have  seat  among  the  gods  but  of 
necessity  they  haunt  mortal  nature  and  this  region  of  ours. 
Wherefore  our  aim  should  be  to  escape  hence  to  that  other 
world  with  all  speed.  And  the  way  of  escape  is  by  becoming 
like  to  God  in  so  far  as  we  may.  And  the  becoming  like  is 
in  becoming  just  and  holy  by  taking  thought — God  is  never 
in  any  wise  unjust  but  most  perfectly  just,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  like  to  him  than  one  of  us  who  should  make  him¬ 
self  just  to  the  limit  of  a  man’s  power.  .  . 

Such  is  Plato  and  his  theme  and  his  time — tolerated  by 
pagan  Greeks,  upheld  by  them  as  a  torch  of  light  for  them 
to  seek  escape  from  the  ancient  primeval  dimness  of  their 
progessing  minds. 
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At  Rome,  old  Rome,  I  found  toleration  sufficient  to  fos¬ 
ter  progress  and  free  thought.  Here  grew  the  principles  of 
Epictetus.  Stoicism,  a  study  of  realities,  became  an  enlight¬ 
enment  to  the  people  living  by  the  Tiber;  a  stepping  stone  to 
a  higher  philosophy  of  the  truths  of  this  world.  Here,  wise 
Lucretius  wrote  his  “Nature  of  Things,”  and  from  his  “Life 
and  Death,”  I  read  these  truthful  poetical  thoughts: 

.  .  .  Oh  you  who  under  silken  curtains  lie, 

And  you  whose  only  roof-tree  is  the  sky, 

What  is  the  curse  that  blights  your  lives  alike? 

Not  that  you  hate  to  live,  but  fear  to  die.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  of  the  reality  of  the  perpetual  transformation  of 
all  things,  he  styled  these  immortal  words : 

.  .  .  Ah,  mark  those  pearls  of  Sunrise!  Fast  and  Free 
Upon  the  waves  they  are  dancing.  Souls  shall  be 
Things  that  outlast  their  bodies,  when  each  spark 
Outlasts  its  wave,  each  wave  outlasts  the  sea.  .  .  . 

...  So  when  that  wedlock  of  the  flesh  and  mind 
Which  makes  us  what  we  are,  shall  cease  to  bind, 

And  mind  and  flesh,  being  mind  and  flesh  no  more, 
Powdered  to  dust  go  whistling  down  the  wind, 

Even  as  our  past  was,  shall  our  future  be. 

Others  may  start  and  tremble,  but  not  we, 

Though  heaven  with  the  disbanded  dust  of  earth 
Be  dark,  or  earth  be  drowned  beneath  the  sea.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Nature  can  nothing  do  she  has  not  done, 

Nature,  to  whom  a  thousand  lives  are  one: 

And  though  a  thousand  lives  were  yours  to  endure, 

You  would  find  no  new  thing  beneath  the  sun.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  of  the  hallucinations  of  the  fissures  of  hell  and  the 
golden-lined  streets  of  heaven,  the  great  sage  wrote : 

.  .  .  For  I,  if  still  you  are  haunted  by  the  fear 
Of  Hell,  have  one  more  secret  for  your  ear. 

Hell  is  indeed  no  fable;  but  my  friends, 

Hell  and  its  torments  are  not  there,  but  here. 

...  No  Tantalus  down  below  with  craven  head 
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Cowers  from  the  hovering  rock:  but  here  instead 
A  Tantalus  lives  in  each  fond  wretch  who  fears 
An  angry  God,  and  views  the  heavens  with  dread. 

.  .  .  Oh,  forms  of  fear,  Oh,  sights  and  sounds  of  woe! 

The  shadowy  road  down  which  we  all  must  go 
Leads  not  to  these,  but  from  them.  Hell  is  here, 

Here  in  the  broad  day.  Peace  is  there  below. 

.  .  .  Even  if  there  lurk  behind  some  veil  of  sky 
The  fabled  Maker,  the  immortal  Spy, 

Ready  to  torture  each  poor  life  he  made, 

Thou  canst  do  more  than  God  can — thou  canst  die. 

.  .  .  And  no  omnipotent  wearer  of  a  crown 
Of  righteousness,  nor  fiend  with  branded  frown 
Swart  from  the  flames,  shall  break  or  reach  your  rest, 

Or  still  your  temples  from  the  eternal  down. 

.  .  .  Flakes  of  the  water,  on  the  waters  cease! 

Soul  of  the  body,  melt  and  sleeflike  these. 

Atoms  to  atoms — weariness  to  rest. 

Ashes  to  ashes — hopes  and  fears  to  peace! 

Such  are  the  eternal-living  rhymes  of  Lucretius,  that 
great  philosopher  and  bard  of  ancient  Rome.  And  here, 
also,  I  read  those  meditations  of  that  unfortunate  emperor, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Stoic.  Do  not  these  mark  the  divine- 

4 

ness  of  reason,  of  tolerance  and  justice,  of  the  honorable 
conduct  and  purpose  of  life?  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Reverence  the  faculty  which  produces  opinion.  .  .  .  For  every¬ 
thing  that  exists  is  in  a  manner  the  seed  of  that  which  will  be.  .  .  . 
Time  is  like  a  river  made  up  of  the  events  which  happen,  and  a 
violent  stream;  for  as  soon  as  a  thing  has  been  seen,  it  is  carried  away 
too.  .  .  .  Dost  thou  not  see  the  little  plants,  the  little  birds,  the  ants, 
the  spiders,  the  bees  working  together  to  put  in  order  their  several 
parts  of  the  universe?  And  art  thou  unwilling  to  do  the  work  of 
a  human  being,  and  dost  thou  not  make  haste  to  do  that  which  is 
according  to  thy  nature?  .  .  .  The  best  way  of  avenging  thyself  is 
not  to  become  like  the  wrongdoer.  .  .  .  Neither  in  writing  nor  in 
reading  wilt  thou  be  able  to  lay  down  rules  for  others  before  thou 
shalt  have  first  learned  to  obey  rules  thyself.  ...  If  any  man  is  able 
to  convince  me  and  show  me  that  I  do  not  think  or  act  right,  I  will 
gladly  change;  for  I  seek  the  truth  by  which  no  man  was  ever 
injured.  ... 
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Such  was  the  mind  of  Aurelius,  whom  the  Christians 
called  a  curse,  an  evil,  a  son  of  Satan,  heretic  and  perse¬ 
cutor.  The  Romans  did  not  intolerate,  persecute  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  If  was  the  Christians  who  intolerated  the  Romans 
and  forced  the  persecutions  upon  themselves.  Polyeuctes 
trespassed  into  a  Roman  temple,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
pagan  sacrificial  rites,  insulted  the  priests,  smashed  the  altars, 
splintered  the  statue  and,  as  a  madman,  insolently  upset  the 
entire  ceremony  to  the  mortification  of  the  presiding  priests 
— therefore  he  became  a  saint.  It  was  glory  to  be  martyred. 
Everyone  desired  the  radiating  ring  of  a  saint.  They  longed 
to  be  stoned,  slain,  burnt,  and  beaten.  Was  this  the  teaching 
of  Jesus?  Was  this  the  glory  of  Calvary?  Did  God  want 
victims?  Did  Mary,  who  was  a  mother,  need  nuns  to  seclude 
themselves  in  ivy-covered  dungeons,  and  to  die,  useless  things 
of  creation?  Did  paradise  need  fagot,  sword  and  noose  to 
advertise  itself  and  send  humans  to  its  golden-dove-winged 
doors?  Did  God  need  miracles  to  prove  his  goodness?  Did 
He  desire  filthy  existences,  fastings  and  diets  of  roasted 
cockroaches,  locusts,  and  herbs  for  emaciated  monks,  as  their 
penances  for  birth?  Was  Jesus  intolerant?  Did  he  perse¬ 
cute?  Jesus,  if  ever  he  did  live,  never  knew  the  word 
“Christian” — but,  as  a  Jew,  he  knew  the  tolerance  of  the 
Jew!  Oh,  doomed  man  of  Pontius  Pilate,  what  would  thy 
thoughts  be  upon  such  scenes  as  these? — and  in  thy  name! 
Thou  wouldst  curse  thine  own  existence  and  pray  for  the 
goodness  of  Pilate  to  crucify  thee  again!  It  staggered  the 
mind.  The  eyes  lowered  in  pity.  The  heart  cried  out  in 
sympathy  for  those  wretches  who  doomed  themselves  to  per¬ 
dition  before  their  death.  Death!  Death,  with  thy  invisi¬ 
bility,  what  art  thou? — if  not  the  neutralizer  of  life  and  its 
motions !  Unfathomable  darkness  that  thou  art,  is  not  thy 
darkness  the  densities  of  thy  life?  Weird  ghostly  grimace 
that  thou  art,  is  not  thy  hovering  a  human  fear  of  the  basest 
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kind?  For  what  fear  is  lower  than  that  of  the  inevitable,  the 
destined  nowhere?  Art  thou  evil  when  evil  is  not  thy  seed? 
Ait  thou  goodness  when  the  living  care  not  to  die?  Art 
thou  pain?— when  pain  is  only  of  the  living!  Art  thou  rest 
when  thou  makest  us  rot  and  decay  ?  Death !  Are  worms 
thy  friends  when  such  is  of  the  life?  Are  dreams  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  thy  coming? — when  dreams  are  of  the  living  mind? 
Oh,  Oblivion!  What  is  thy  beginning,  thy  end,  thy  sub¬ 
stance,  thy  purpose? — if  not  the  eternal  perpetuity  of  thy 
cycle  ?  Oh,  Chaos,  into  whose  bottomless  chasms  of  nothing¬ 
ness  we  must  all  enter,  Chaos,  the  groom  of  Night,  thy  veil, 
tranquillity,  black  sweetness  what  thou  art — where  is  thy 
sting? — if  not  in  the  living!  Ah,  Death,  thou  hast  not  sting 
— ’tis  the  life  alone  that  inherits  “the  pain,  the  sting — as  all 
else. 

This  sudden  outburst  of  bloody  savagery  seemed  to  me 
the  saddest  event  in  history.  This  was  most  pagan  of  all — I 
found  no  belief  in  Godliness.  What  I  found  was  a  new  idea 
of  infallibility  of  a  church,  guaranteed  from  all  possibility  of 
error  by  the  direct  action  of  the  miracle  of  God.  The  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  claimed  the  power  to  “redeem”  sin — according  to 
the  power,  suffering  ability,  and  wealth  of  the  sinner.  Peni¬ 
tents  garbed  themselves  in  filthy  sack  cloth,  lying  in  ashes, 
eating  the  lowest  forms  of  food.  Self-inflictions  were  part 
of  the  daily  routines.  They  flogged  their  bodies  into  insensi¬ 
bility  with  iron  whips,  cut  their  veins,  pulled  their  hair  out 
one  by  one.  All  confessions  and  penances  were  at  first  per¬ 
formed  in  public,  but  later,  on  account  of  the  lewdness  and 
scandalous  confessions  of  the  notorious  leaders  of  the  wor¬ 
ship,  these  duties  were  changed  to  a  private  state — fidelis. 
The  degrees  of  penance  varied  along  with  the  rank  of  the 
different  ecclesiastics.  No  sin  could  be  redeemed  without 
the  shedding  of  blood — therefore  the  severe,  fanatical  and 
savage  asceticism  of  the  monks,  the  self-deprivations  and 
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destructions,  the  paralysis  of  the  ego,  the  will  of  the  inner 
soul  of  man.  But  did  God  create  blood  to  shed  it?  Did  he 
create  humans  to  tear  themselves  to  pieces  in  order  to  re¬ 
deem  themselves  from  the  sin  of  having  been  born  in  a  sin- 
cursed.  world?  Did  God  create  a  cursed  world  in  which 
humans  had  to  be  born  already  doomed  to  perdition?  This 
was  not  God’s  word  but  the  abominable  fantasy  of  insane 
minds.  These  minds  knew  not  the  least  of  geography,  be¬ 
lieved  the  earth  to  be  flat,  the  stars  fixed  illumination  in  the 
sky,  volcanoes  the  wrath  of  Satan,  plagues  the  wrath  of 
God;  knew  not  the  psycho-analysis  of  the  human  brain,  kneAV 
not  the  great  natural  laws  relating  to  the  existence  of  living 
things,  of  medicine,  sanitation  and  reason,  knew  not  the 
propriety  and  paradise  of  life  itself — but  they  saw  miracles, 
Satan  in  a  thousand  forms,  saw  angels,  trinities,  and  ringed 
and  winged  saints. 

The  idea  of  redeeming  sin  by  the  ordering  of  penances, 
of  the  forgiving  confessed  crimes,  built  itself  on  the  fantasy 
that  God  bestowed  upon  these  “special”  agents,  the  holy  and 
only  keys  to  heaven;  therefore  all  priests,  as  agents  of  the 
church,  were  the  avowed  recipients  of  confessions.  This 
weird  conglomeration  of  belief  seemed  to  me  the  highest 
point  of  ignorance  the  world  has  known.  The  pope,  a  man, 
born  as  all  others,  cannot  err,  cannot  sin,  can  redeem  others, 
give  unto  others  the  entrance  to  heaven — man  could  only 
sin,  repent,  pay  for  indulgence — sin,  confess,  and  repent  some 
more.  This  infallibility  of  a  mere  man,  this  trespass  of  the 
conscience,  this  conventional  hypocrisy  of  the  clergy,  this 
public,  stupidly  believing  themselves  reprieved  and  forgiven 
by  sinners  greater  than  they — this  all  seemed  to  me  a  simu¬ 
lacrum,  a  simple,  open  and  plain  case  of  degeneracy  1  The 
antiquated  religions  were  forms  of  rituals  of  particular  wor¬ 
ships,  all  tending  to  bring  paradise  to  its  worshippers — not 
denying  the  doors  of  heaven  to  any  other  people  except  those 
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persecuting  or  transgressing  upon  the  particular  faith.  This 
Catholicism  denied  heaven  to  all  except  Catholics,  doomed 
to  perdition  and  purgatory  all  the  millions  of  the  world,  past, 
present  and  future,  Hindu,  Chinese,  Tartan  and  Arab. 
Dane  and  Anglo,  cursed  all  these  millions  of  people  who 
never  heard  of  Catholicism  nor  of  Jesus!  This  was  the 
greatest  fakired  system  of  all — its  rituals  programmed  from 
older  priestly  schedules,  its  trinity  a  creation  of  much  older 
trinities  of  Chaldaea,  of  Egypt,  of  Greece  and  Rome — but  its 
dogma,  its  literal  miraculous  powers^  taken  upon  itself  were 
the  culmination  of  caluminated  minds,  swooning  in  degen¬ 
erated  glory  in  an  age,  a  brutal  age,  far  worse  than  barbar¬ 
ism.  Had  man  retraced  his  footsteps  to  some  dark  age  of 
animal  barbarity  and  epileptic  thought?  Had  the  rusty  ax 
replaced  the  growing  pen?  I  saw  storms  rising,  the  mind  of 
man  clouded — I  awaited  the  thunder.  They  were  sowing 
the  seeds  of  some  poisonous  python-sap  into  the  hearts  of 
men;  these  altars  of  the  soul  became  pilfered  and  diseased — 
what  shall  the  harvest  be?  We  shall  see.  .  .  . 

The  execrable,  odious  practices  of  the  saints,  the  monks, 
and  the  priests  of  this  religion,  were  beyond  the  imagination 
of  human  loathesomeness.  These  delirious  ascetics  were 
truthfully  deranged,  expelled  from  the  power  of  reason  by 
some  spell  of  superstition.  They  believed  Satan  came  down 
in  all  forms  and  shapes,  heinous  and  tempting,  to  harass  the 
“morals”  of  these  clandestine,  lurid  remains  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  St.  Bernard  lived  only  on  beech  leaves  and  barley 
‘bread,  and  when,  overcome  by  fasting,  he  ate  a  snip  of  por¬ 
ridge,  he  cried  for  days,  weeping  over  his  shocking  sin.  And 
this  drawn-out  enfeebled  ascetic  claimed  the  power  of  mir¬ 
acles.  He  dreamed  he  sucked  milk  from  the  bosom  of  a 
stone  figure  of  Mary.  He  dreamed  Mary,  of  wood,  bowed 
her  head  and  saluted  him  in  church.  Was  not  this  the 
essence  of  paganism?  Was  not  this  the  essence  of  fetish- 
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ness?  Was  not  this  the  essence  of  insanity?  Such  a  one, 
after  such  a  life  of  self-decadence,  ending  in  cerebral 
convulsions,  disease  and  mental  exhaustion,  can  dream  of 
much  more  than  that!  “He  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned!” — and  they  all  believed.  The  entire  earth  became 
filthy;  sickness  and  disease  covered  all.  Physicians  were  the 
aids  of  Satan.  Only  God  could  cure — and  still  they  died! 
They  believed  stone  figures  of  saints,  of  the  trinity,  or  popes, 
could  cure  and  restore  limbs  to  cripples — and  thousands 
limped  away!  Was  not  this  the  lowest  form  of  pagan  wor¬ 
ship?  Ignorance  stole  into  every  frame,  an  ignoble  kind 
which  can  murder,  rob  and  violate  amidst  greatest  pleasure. 
Teachers  were  not  needed — only  praise  for  the  “Immortal 
Spy,”  his  mystic  son  and  their  viceroy,  the  pope.  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  after  a  life  of  petty  larcenies  and  rape,  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  satisfy  the  last  wishes  of  his  mother — and  then  wrote 
“thirteen  books  of  confession  to  praise  God.”  This  man 
believed  free-will  caused  sin — because  his  particular  vile 
mind  could  not  subdue  those  imbedded  evils  within  himself. 
He  could  not  build  himself  a  character — so  he  asked  God  to 
give  him  one !  Theodotus  kept  a  harlot  house,  and  then 
asked  God  to  take  those  violated  maidens  out  of  the  misery 
of  their  defamed  lives — therefore  St.  Theodotus.  These 
people  had  a  festival  called  Agabe,  which  consisted  of  a  holy 
supper  to  God.  It  was  really  a  love  feast,  for,  after  the 
eating,  the  males  “misbehaved”  with  even  their  own  sisters. 
Earlier,  this  feast  was  a  sacrifice  of  an  animal,  which,  after 
being  forced  to  lick  salt,  was  slaughtered,  and  the  levitical 
parts  of  the  corpse  belonged  to  the  gluttony  of  the  priests. 
Later  it  became  the  Agapetae,  when  “virgins”  became  the 
“spiritual”  lovers  of  “celibate”  monks.  This  was  finally 
suppressed,  out  of  shame  and  the  leakage  of  scandal,  by  the 
Lateran  Council.  Nuns,  shorn  of  their  hair,  became  the 
“spouses”  of  the  church;  made  to  wear  very  long  black 
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raiments,  and  when  finally  succumbed  of  this  life  of  misery, 
were  buried  with  their  wedding  ring  given  to  them  by  the 
peers  of  the  one  and  the  only  church.  TertuIIian,  at  first  a 
great  leader  of  the  early  Christians,  turned  heretic  by  being 
awakened  by  the  visualization  of  all  this  sham  and  shame. 
Peter  and  Paul,  excommunicated  and  anathematized  each 
other;  they  held  conflicting  beliefs — both  did  not  know — 
therefore  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  such  fashion  was  Ca¬ 
tholicism  bred  and  the  list  of  saints  increased  to  a  sum  total 
greater  than  all  the  pagan  gods  of  all  the  ancient  worships ! 
They  made  children  into  Vicars  of  Christ.  One  pope,  out 
of  revenge  and  jealousy,  exhumed  the  remains  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  cut  off  his  blessing  finger„and  threw  his  body  to  rot 
upon  the  Tiber.  They  hired  assassins  for  one  another,  hired 
soldiers  to  sustain  their  power,  held  the  threatening  ax  in 
one  hand  and  baptized  with  the  other.  Both  sexes,  nude, 
without  propriety  or  respect,  went  together  to  the  font  to 
receive  the  blessed  waters  upon  their  brows.  Was  this  in¬ 
fallibility? — or  ferocity!  They  believed  in  humiliation — a 
sickly  one.  The  monks  buried  themselves  alive  in  the  ground 
with  only  their  heads  protruding,  and  so  ended  their  suffer¬ 
ings  on  earth.  They  cultivated  lice  beneath  their  stenchy 
clothes,  and  then  ate  them — as  humiliation!  Delusioned 
people !  What  awful  phantomic  visions,  venial  visions,  must 
have  transpired  within  thy  barbarous  brains! 

This  sickened  all.  I  sought  new  quarters  once  more. 
It  was  now  that  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  those  northern 
Jutes,  the  Danes,  those  Celts  with  their  sacred  Druids,  the 
“Magi”  of  Europe,  to  those  scouring,  bolderous,  emigrating 
tribes  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  river  Seine,  and  to  the  inlets  and 
ponds  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  distant  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  in  Gaul,  ruled  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I 
heard  the  monks  glorifying  him.  The  pope  had  crowned 
him  “Emperor  Augustus  of  the  Roman  Realm,”  an  act  pre- 
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arranged  very  conveniently.  To  this  warrior  and  servant  of 
Christianity  I  went.  To  this  barbarous  leader  I  made  my 
way  over  the  Alpine  snow-capped  cliffs,  over  the  beautiful 
vineyard  speckled  hills  of  Gaul,  now  into  Europe,  new  Eu¬ 
rope,  stage  set  and  all,  and  to  Charlemagne  and  his  time. 


X 


FORCE  AND  MIRACLE 

I  FOUND  myself  In  an  entanglement  of  human  barbar¬ 
isms — and  yet  in  a  beautiful  country,  even  though  of 
paganism,  where  reigned  simplicity  and  honor.  I  was  in 
Gaul,  where  roamed  in  more  ancient  times,  the  wandering 
tribes  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone  and  whose  great  fore¬ 
fathers  were  laid  low  by  the  legionaire  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Into  their  roughly-made  habitages  I  scrambled  myself,  and 
beheld  their  visage  and  household.  Crudely-built  shields 
with  awe-striking  clubs  adorned  the  mud-baked  walls  of  the 
homes.  The  warriors  were  brutes  and  yet  soldiers  of  the 
first  grade.  Long,  golden,  flaxen  hair  hung  in  wild  fashion 
down  their  sides.  The  mustache  grew  uninterrupted  until  it 
sharpened  itself  into  narrow  whiskers  beneath  the  chin. 
Sharp,  piercing  blue  eyes  radiated  in  facial  harmony  and 
beauty.  The  vigor  of  their  bodies  shown  forth  in  every 
move  and  sway  of  their  muscular,  herculean  forms.  Their 
paganism  was  simple  and  honorable,  yet,  unfortunately,  it 
was  the  Druids,  their  priests,  as  always  priests  did,  who  fired 
their  low-browed  minds  with  the  never-appeased  moans  of 
that  gluttonous,  ever-hungry  eater  of  flesh  and  drinker  of 
blood — Superstition. 

The  Druids  were  to  these  peoples  what  the  ferocious 
fire-eating  Magi  were  to  the  Mede  and  the  Persian  of  the 
Mithra  god.  They  were  the  ones  who  were  obeyed,  who 
were  exempt  from  military  service,  and  the  ones  who  were 
the  pagan  gods  of  these  new-born  minds.  These  fiery  reti- 
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nues  of  sacred  men  were  the  religious  folk  of  the  barbarians 
from  Killarney  to  Marseilles,  from  the  beautiful  hills  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  ascending  cliffs  of  the  Pyrenees.  These  weird, 
long-bearded  murderers  were  the  upholders  of  all  magic, 
both  black  and  white,  both  sympathetic  and  initiative,  and, 
as  in  other  religions,  this  craze  of  unnatural  feats  became 
the  pillar  of  their  standing  and  existence.  When  the  just  as 
fraudulent  but  more  mystifying  miracles  of  the  monks  ap¬ 
peared,  the  Druids  somewhat  lost  their  popularity  both  by 
conquest  and  by  self-dispersion;  finally  by  annihilation.  They 
claimed  to  create  the  elements  and  could  sweep  waves  over 
the  hills.  They  could  change  day  into  night  and  vice  versa, 
throw  showers  of  fire  upon  the  enemies  in  battle  and  dash 
precipices  upon  them.  They  claimed  the  miracle  of  chang¬ 
ing  human  bodies  into  deer,  into  swans,  birds,  and  hogs.  I 
heard  the  rapacious  men  of  Gaul  converse  by  their  fires 
under  a  melancholy,  misty  evening  sky,  of  how  their  priests 
put  people  to  slumber  by  the  powers  of  music,  of  hypnotisms, 
and  the  divine  visitations  of  some  ethereal  superhuman 
spirits.  They  could  make  people  insane  by  the  simple 
method  of  throwing  a  straw  in  their  faces  with  the  addition 
of  some  oration  of  a  spell,  unknown  to  the  masses.  They 
could  kill  a  person  by  throwing  a  javelin  or  spear  into  his 
shadow.  All  this  they  could  do;  whether  it  was  done,  I 
could  not  find  a  witness  to  prove  it.  Here,  as  in  all  the  an¬ 
cient  lands,  Dame  Rumor  played  her  gruesome  part  and 
created  more  feats  than  facts.  Great  stones  molded  and 
shaped  to  impart  a  similarity  to  the  phallus;  erected  on  the 
high  cliffs  facing  the  seas,  were  the  sacred  symbolic  temples 
of  these  weird  priestly  caste.  These  rocks  were  the  abode  of 
the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  of  the  spirits  of  by-gone  genera¬ 
tions.  Before  these  boulders,  the  pregnant  women  came  to 
pray  for  easy  deliveries.  Sick  people,  to  regain  their  health, 
went  thrice  through  a  weather-worn  hole  or  crevice  in  the 
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rock,  or  through  a  decayed  hollow  of  a  tree.  To  these  great 
natural  clumps  of  rock,  the  maidens  came  to  beckon  the 
ghosts  to  send  them  husbands  and  prosperity.  And  by  these 
huge  stones  were  enacted  the  slaughter  of  human  victims  as 
sacrifice  to  their  invisible  gods,  murder  of  beautiful  girls, 
of  young  fresh  manhood,  thrown  with  throat  cut,  over  the 
towering  edges  of  the  mountainous  temples,  scenes  for  the 
dimming  stars  and  for  the  witnessing  moon — a  moon  which 
wept  in  pity ! 

The  Druids  were  the  saints  of  the  northern  pagans. 
They  were  the  popes  of  a  barbarism,  much  milder  than  that 
of  the  south,  for  they  also  claimed  the  title  of  “infallible,” 
the  miracle  of  the  elements  were  transpired  into  their  bodies 
so  that  they  can  emanate  from  their  sacred  flesh,  the  powers 
of  magic  to  frighten  these  budding  human  orchards  and 
transform  them  into  fields  of  thorns,  of  torturous  thorns,  red 
poppies  for  Flanders  Fields,  to  cover  the  face  of  France 
with  the  glitter  of  bubbling  blood.  For  the  greater  floods 
of  human  destruction,  the  task  awaited  different  priests,  men 
with  shorn  head,  who  whipped  their  own  backs  with  one 
hand  and  slew  with  a  long  scythe  in  the  other,  to  harvest 
these  fields  of  human  growths,  to  fertilize  the  hells  of  the 
world,  to  smolder  the  pangs  of  humanity  into  biting  flames ! 
“In  hoc  signo  vinces!” — conquer  by  this — and  this  was  the 
sword! 

The  country  was  now  inhabited  by  the  Franks,  who  origi¬ 
nally  came  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany.  This 
country  beyond  the  Belgi  was  once  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Suevi,  chief  tribe  of  the  Gothic  races,  which  were  mixed  with 
the  Vandals  and  the  Gepidae.  Being  pressed  on  by  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  slavic  Huns  of  Attilla  and  his  Mongol  hordes, 
they  passed  farther  and  farther  into  more  western  Europe. 
The  Heruli  tribe  under  Odoacer,  came  south  to  settle  in 
Italy.  The  Visigoths  under  Wallia,  emigrated  over  the 
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Pyrenees  to  establish  themselves  in  Spain.  The  Suevi,  part 
of  which  people  wandered  into  the  Spanish  peninsula,  lived 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Saxony,  situated  along  the  river  Elbe. 
There  among  their  rumblings,  lay  the  Sonnenwald ,  a  sacred 
little  forest  which  they  thought  was  the  centre  and  origin  of 
the  world.  The  Long  Beards  founded  Lombardy,  an  em¬ 
pire  destined  to  be  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by  the 
ambitious  tentacles  of  the  papal  throne  at  St.  Peter’s.  The 
Saxons,  along  this  Elbe,  were  the  fated  ones  to  drive  the 
Celts  into  Ireland,  and  originate  that  ancient  country  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon — and  England.  The  wild  men  from  the  Oder 
started  Burgundy.  So  did  these  scattering  tribal  waves  settle 
and  grow  into  communities  and  villages,  from  villages  into 
towns,  gilds,  manors  and  cities,  into  nations  until  their  annals 
were  to  be  inscribed  on  the  awful  pages  of  our  history. 

These  German  peoples  of  the  Rhenish  valleys,  I  found, 
were  much  different  from  those  of  the  south.  They  romped 
in  most  perfect  freedom.  The  men  usually  married  after 
the  age  of  twenty.  Everybody  was  the  symbol  of  strength, 
independence,  and  agility.  Religiously,  they  were  less  pagan 
than  most  ancient  folks — for  they  detested  sacrifice  and  the 
worship  of  gods,  material  and  brazen,  that  is,  gods  molded 
or  shaped  by  the  hand  of  man.  They  esteemed  the  powers 
of  nature,  honored  the  lordly  sun,  the  motherly  moon,  and 
the  shining  stars.  They  stared  in  childish  wonder  at  the 
blind  infinitudes  of  the  all-over  skies.  They  worshipped  the 
glens,  the  great  forests,  the  deep  wild  ravenous  labyrinths  of 
the  woods.  Certain  trees  were  thought  to  contain  spirits  and 
gods,  and  the  punishment  of  one  who  struck,  peeled  the 
bark,  or  broke  a  twig,  was  very  severe  and  mutilating.  His 
navel  was  cut  out  and  nailed  to  the  bark;  then  the  victim  was 
pulled  or  driven  around  the  tree  until  all  his  entrails  were 
wound  about  it. 

They  worshipped  each  other;  held  the  stranger  as  a 
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friend  and  gave  him  food  and  drink.  Each  mother  was  an 
idol  of  goodness.  Each  one  strived  for  honor  and  character, 
though  brutishness  was  an  inherent  element  of  the  age. 
Each  one  respected  the  freedom  and  strength  of  the  other. 
Each  man  was  a  leader  and  owner  of  his  liberties  and  rights. 
Chieftains  were  merely  the  cooperative  links  for  unity  and 
guidance.  Such  were  the  primitive  Germans,  whom  the 
southern  courtiers  and  travellers,  whom  the  monks  from  St. 
Benedict’s  and  Augustine’s  called  barbarians  and  wild  horrid 
beasts,  but  in  whom  I  beheld  only  a  light  for  true  civilization, 
simple  beautiful  life,  of  honor  and  veneration  for  each  and 
for  all,  who  sanctified  motherhood,  and  in  whose  veins  ran 
blood  of  the  unwritten  code  of  morality! 

The  Franks,  growing  from  the  conglomeration  of  the 
tribes  of  Catti,  of  Sigambri,  Chamavi,  and  others,  emigrated 
from  their  Rhine  to  the  Seine,  and  there  laid  the  first  cor¬ 
nerstones  of  France.  It  was  this  people  that  I  now  beheld. 
Here  Clovis  had  reigned  at  Paris,  Clovis  who  murdered  his 
own  soldier  for  breaking  a  vase!  Clotilda,  his  wife,  became 
a  Christian;  then  Clovis  followed  her  example.  He  warred 
against  the  Goths  on  account  of  their  unwillingness  to  depart 
from  the  principles  of  Arius.  It  was  then  that  the  great  cam¬ 
paigns  of  conversion  spread  over  Spain  and  France,  and  far¬ 
ther  north  to  the  Danes,  the  Normans,  the  Anglos  and  the 
Piets.  Then  it  was  that  the  hand  of  the  cross  and  the  hand 
of  the  ax  shed  its  horrible,  abominable  shadow  over  the 
face  of  Europe,  and  where  the  shadow  fell,  grew  rebellions, 
feuds,  kingly  combats,  pillages  and  slaughters.  The  monks, 
in  clusters  and  in  retinues,  went  forth  to  herald  the  new 
faith.  These  monks  had  come  to  Gaul,  to  primitive  France, 
as  to  all  else,  with  one  purpose,  not  to  civilize  but  to — con¬ 
vert!  How  this  was  to  be  done  was  an  ambition  burning  of 
purgatory,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  immaterial  as 
long  as  the  result  was  successful.  These  barbarians,  these 
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forest-roaming  nomads  of  the  black  forests,  of  those  Rhenish 
streams  and  inlets,  of  those  plains  and  plastered  ruts  of  Gaul, 
what  did  they  know  of  science,  of  the  study  of  the  soul,  of 
philosophy,  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  the  literal  nothingness 
of  dogma?  Little  less  than  naught.  And  with  such  a  host, 
a  mass  of  animal  cranium,  of  minds,  childish  and  floundering, 
with  such  hosts  of  stupefied  beings  did  the  monks  from  the 
intrigue  of  the  southern  and  byzantine  courts  sway,  with 
their  utensils,  a  block  on  the  ground  and  an  ax  to  grind,  a 
deluge  of  fraudulent,  ambiguous  miracles,  to  soothe  with 
salvation  or  to  persecute  to  damnation,  to  perdition,  and 
with  the  “warning”  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire 
and  the  day  of  doom  and  judgment  when  “the  thousandth 
year  after  Christ  shall  endeth!” 

The  entire  conversion  of  Europe  was  plotted  first  with 
entreaties,  humble  supplications,  and  gifts  of  honor  and 
power,  then  a  shower  of  tricks  and  miracles,  a  threat  of  the 
second  deluge  to  overwhelm  the  world  with  fire,  and  the  most 
used  facility  of — force.  Rome  and  Constantinople  buzzed 
with  the  little  stories  of  insane  men,  fantasies  which  grew 
into  rumors,  then  tales,  reports,  edicts,  commands,  bulls  and 
dogmas,  and  then  “authentic  inspired”  divine  orders  of  the 
announcement  that  when  the  thousandth  year  after  Christ 
shall  come  to  its  fateful  “finis,”  the  world  shall  be  consumed 
in  flames,  the  day  of  judgment  and  trial  shall  be  at  hand,  and 
the  final  accounting  to  take  place.  All  Christendom  believed 
and  lived  in  it.  The  “infallible”  popes  sent  bull  after  bull 
warning  the  people  to  confess  and  be  baptized  before  the 
coming  fire  of  doom.  The  monks  from  the  shut-in,  moldy 
dungeon  monasteries,  preached  of  the  “inevitable”  disaster 
that  must  come  at  the  pre-destined  hour.  That  growing 
fear  of  the  looming  blackness,  of  the  “purgatory  of  the 
world,”  of  that  day  upon  which  the  graves  would  open,  the 
ghosts  appear,  the  dead  rise,  the  living  die,  the  hills,  woods 
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and  slopes  blazing  in  flames,  the  castles  and  ramparts  melt¬ 
ing  and  sinking  into  some  awful  ghastly  hollows  of  the  earth, 
the  rivers  running  white  hot  pyre,  the  whole  world  a  kettle 
of  boiling  brimstone,  a  voluminous  fiery  crucible  in  which  all 
living  things  would  be  consumed,  snailed  itself  into  the  minds 
of  these  fanatical  people  over  the  enfrightened  piety  of  con¬ 
verted  Europe,  and  prepared  the  way,  not  for  this  phantomic 
day  of  doom,  but  for  a  tyranny  to  last  centuries  of  long, 
bloody  years,  tyranny  and  slavery  unequalled  in  all  history, 
the  blot  of  which,  blood-stained  by  the  hand  of  this  new 
dogmatized  schism,  captioned  all  brutalities,  to  which  the 
crimes  of  the  ancient  peoples  seemed  mere  trivialities  and 
of  non-important  obscurity. 

Missionaries  went  forth  from  Rome  to  Visigothic  Seville, 
to  all  parts  of  France,  to  the  far  Thames  and  across  the  Irish 
Sea,  to  show  forth  the  miracles  of  God  and  of  the  holiness 
of  the  only  Church.  To  gain  the  religious  power  and  favor 
of  Spain,  good  Gregory  presented  the  fanatical,  ignorant 
Recared  of  Toledo  with  some  rust  from  St.  Peter’s  chains,  a 
few  splinters  of  the  original  cross  and  some  of  the  hairs  from 
the  head  of  John,  the  Baptist.  But  somehow,  such  “educa¬ 
tional”  gifts  and  influences  could  not  forestall  these  con¬ 
verted  barbarians  from  slaughter  and  robbery.  In  fact, 
urged  them  on  still  more.  Sins  could  easily  be  repented, 
confessed  and  forgiven.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  awaited 
their  murderous  souls.  During  the  reign  of  Sisebut,  fired 
with  religious  zeal  and  an  under  motive  of  pure  plunder,  the 
populace  dashed  upon  the  Jews.  Thousands  were  forced 
into  baptism;  those  who  declined  the  offer,  were  tortured, 
burned,  quartered,  and  hung.  The  estates  were  seized, 
confiscated,  and  apportioned — and  this  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  affair.  The  Jews  were  banished  and  driven 
and  upon  their  hacked  corpses  stood  the  pious,  glorious, 
victorious  monk,  holding  the  twig  in  one  hand  and  the  sword 
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in  the  other — the  one  offered  peace,  the  other  compelled 
it  to  a  silent  grave. 

And  in  Gaul,  things  were  not  otherwise.  Barbarism 
plus  superstition  can  lead  only  to  degenerating  things.  Clo¬ 
vis,  who  believed  in  the  miracles  of  St.  Martin,  believed  also 
in  murder.  With  his  own  hand,  he  slew  in  cold  blood  all 
his  competitors  for  the  throne,  especially  did  he  dispose  of 
those  young  Merovingian  princes,  little  boys  stabbed  to  a 
bleeding  death  by  such  a  holy  servant  of  the  church.  In 
such  a  Gaul  led  by  such  an  assassin,  did  the  conversion  take 
effect.  And  when  the  shadow  passed  over  these  bewildered 
hordes  and  after  the  baptismal  rites  had  “washed”  away  their 
sins,  what  laws  and  what  customs  became  known !  In  court, 
the  more  friends  the  accused  had,  the  less  guilty  he  was. 
And  woe  to  him  whose  opinion  differed  from  that  of  the 
majority — and  which  was  assuredly  ignorant!  To  prove 
the  guilt  of  one,  the  accused  was  burnt  or  thrown  with 
weight  attached  into  the  river,  and  should  the  burn  be  sore 
or  should  he  be  drowned  with  a  rock  to  his  neck,  he  would 
be  guilty — and  almost  all  were  guilty.  They  also  fought  in 
trial  combat,  the  accused  and  accuser.  The  one  who  fell 
was  the  robber — and  the  well-trained  murderers  were  al¬ 
ways  innocent! 

And  then  had  come  the  great  Charles  Martel,  who 
threw  back  the  Moslems  into  the  peninsula  at  the  famous 
carnage  of  Poitiers  which  decided  Catholicism  for  Europe, 
Allah  for  the  Turk,  and  ignorance  for  both.  It  was  the 
boldering  ax  of  Charles,  the  bastard  of  Pepin,  that  clubbed 
down  the  warriors  of  Abdalrahman.  It  was  Charles,  the 
Hammer,  who  hacked  down  in  religious  fervor  the  standard 
of  the  Crescent  in  Europe,  and  planted  the  Cross  instead. 
It  was  Martel  who  saved  the  Church  from  utter  destruction 
and  oblivion,  and  for  such  a  chivalrous  and  pious  character, 
a  council  of  priests  ordained  a  reward  of  perdition  and  pur- 
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gatory!  Charles  was  compelled,  in  order  to  fit  his  army, 
to  dispose  of  the  riches  of  several  cathedrals.  For  such  a 
horrible  act,  the  whole  warp  of  monks  anathematized  and 
cursed  him — who  stayed  the  dark-skinned  Arab  from  spit¬ 
ting  upon  their  emaciated  bald  heads!  Even  one  of  the 
saints  dreamed  that  he  saw  poor  Charles  roasting  and  broil¬ 
ing  in  hell,  and  others  said  that  when  his  tomb  was  ravaged 
and  opened,  they  “smelled”  sulphur  and  “saw”  great  fire¬ 
spitting  dragons!  Such  was  the  kindness  of  Christendom 
to  a  true  savior,  a  true  hero. 

On  came  more  rulers,  and  finally  pope  Zachary  decided 
to  his  own  convenience  that  the  illegitimate  Pepin  was  le¬ 
gitimate  and  therefore  crowned  him  king  of  France.  The 
lawful  heir,  Childeric  III,  was  sent  to  finish  his  days  in  a 
gloomy  monastery,  as  many  others  did  before  and  after 
him.  But  as  kings  die  like  other  men,  Pepin,  crowned  at 
Soissons,  took  his  toll  and  disappeared.  And  on  came 
another  Charles,  the  greater  Charlemagne,  whom  now  I 
came  upon  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  his  crude,  yet  palatial  court. 
It  was  he  who  upheld  and  fostered  the  temporal  power, 
newly  created,  of  the  papacy.  Fie  conquered  and  then  con¬ 
verted.  In  order  to  soothe  and  sustain  such  a  ruler  and  his 
nobles,  instead  of  truthful  teaching  methods,  the  Church 
gave  spectacles,  more  miracles,  shows,  gilded  parties,  pom¬ 
pous  processions,  honors,  and  silver-tongued  ceremonies — 
she  could  not  expostulate  of  truth,  therefore  she  deceived 
with  glittering  gems,  rusty  nails,  sainted  hairs,  and  black¬ 
ened  bones  of  insane  martyrs.  It  was  Charlemagne  who 
forced  all  his  prisoners  of  war  to  kneel  under  pain  of  the 
sword’s  edge,  and  receive  the  waters  of  the  priest  upon 
their  heads.  Where  Charlemagne  went,  there  followed  the 
busy  monks.  These  fanatics  caused  more  bloodshed  than 
the  rest.  This  king  systematized  his  touring  war  on  all 
heathens.  He  annihilated  and  pillaged  each  little  village 
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separately,  and  those,  remaining  alive,  if  any,  were  forced 
into  baptism.  The  ax  of  the  Frank  hewed  down  the  sacred 
oak  trees  of  the  Saxon.  On  the  river  Weser,  Charlemagne 
forced  many  thousands  of  Saxons  into  baptism.  To  color 
his  memory,  the  kind  “son”  of  the  Church,  later  gathered 
about  five  thousand  of  these  German  people  and  beheaded 
them  unmercifully  by  the  same  banks  of  the  same  fateful 
river.  The  waters  turned  red,  thousands  lived  less,  but  the 
prince  of  the  pope  had  his  wish,  and  the  Church  Militant 
showed  its  fang!  And  upon  such  a  vile  villain,  did  pope 
Leo  place  the  golden  imperial  head-piece,  crying:  “Long 
life  and  victory  to  Charles  Augustus,  crowned  by  ‘God,’ 
the  great  and  ‘pacific’  emperor  of  the  Romans!”  But 
good  for  the  people,  emperors  die  too,  and  Charlemagne 
went  beyond  after  a  life  of  murder  and  wholesale  butchery 
— and  this  man  never  saw  a  Bible ! 

At  Rome,  the  papacy  had  become  a  cauldron  of  poli¬ 
tics,  favoritisms,  and  of  superstitious  maniacal  orders.  As¬ 
ceticism  of  the  monks  still  raged.  At  one  time,  Oxyrhynchus 
prided  itself  to  have  contained  ten  thousand  monks,  celi¬ 
bate  and  flagellant,  and  twenty  thousand  consecrated  vir¬ 
gins,  nuns,  married  to  the  sanctity  and  chastity  of  Christ. 
Such  splendid  savagery.  Popes  were  either  the  dummy- 
heads  of  cruel  tyrants  or  were  crueller  tyrants  themselves. 
John  XII  became  papal  vicar  when  seven  years  old!  Pope 
John  XVII  was  seventeen  when  elected,  and  John  XVIII, 
Sergius  IV,  and  Benedict  VIII  were  all  children,  mere  boys, 
infallible  earthly  “kings”  placed  in  power  and  divinity  by 
some  ambitious,  concealed  hand.  John  XIX,  also  a  Tus- 
culan  pontiff,  ruled  when  twelve  years  of  age,  a  flower  of 
childish  innocence,  cut  and  thrown  unasked  and  unwished, 
upon  a  heap  of  ignorance  and  thralldom,  a  lad  destined  to 
crown  Conrad  as  emperor  of  Germany!  They  did  not  even 
know  what  position  they  held !  And  all  Europe,  white  and 
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Christian,  shivering  between  salvation  and  perdition,  fell  to 
the  knee  and  kissed  their  hands  and  feet  and  rolled  in  ashen 
sack-cloth !  No  wonder  that  the  well-known  Salvian  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  had  declared:  “What  is  almost  any  gathering  of 
Christians  but  a  foul  collection  of  vices !”  Such  depths  of 
ignorance  were  hard  to  see  and  bear — so  I  passed  on  from 
the  isolated,  moated,  impregnable  castles  of  the  Franks — 
now  faded  away  the  shores  of  Normandy — now  appeared 
the  chalk  hills  of  Britain — I  passed  over  the  Thames — Es¬ 
sex — Wessex — I  was  in  the  land  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
England. 
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The  nurse’s  legends  are  for  truth  received, 

And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed. 

— Dryden 

He  who  forsees  calamities  suffers  them  twice  over. — Porteus 

ENGLAND,  founded  by  the  flow  of  Jutes,  of  Frisians, 
of  the  Anglos  and  Saxons,  founded  by  these  sea- 
pirates  of  the  Channels,  by  these  wanderers  from  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Elbe,  was  now  held  by  the  Normans,  the 
monarchy  being  bestowed  by  the  “Grace  of  God”  upon 
William,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  the  bastard  son  of  a  tan¬ 
ner.  Harold,  the  popular  Saxon  king,  had  fallen  with  his 
comrades  on  the  fields  of  Hastings,  cut  down  by  the  swing¬ 
ing  sword  of  Taillefer  and  the  Norman  hosts.  Harold, 
under  undue  influence,  duress,  and  pain  of  death,  was  forced 
to  swear  off  his  royal  rights  over  the  moldy  casket  of  “mar¬ 
tyr  bones,”  the  form  of  taking  a  solemn  oath.  The  pledge 
was  broken — the  wish  of  the  people.  The  Church  cursed 
him  and  all  England — for  martyred  bones  were  more  holy 
than  all  the  lives  in  Europe.  And  to  satisfy  the  selfish  am¬ 
bitions  of  a  pious  duke  and  the  outraged  creed  of  a  savage 
clergy,  the  British  Isles  became  covered  with  feuds  and  mur¬ 
ders.  Rebellions  broke  out  everywhere.  The  Norman 
nobles,  even  more  so  the  ecclesiastics,  hastened  to  the  now 
vanquished  country,  to  despoil,  to  confiscate  the  “heretic” 
temples,  to  seize  the  beautiful  Saxon  estates,  and  enjoy  all 
the  spoils  and  treasures  of  the  slaughtered  Saxon  chieftains. 
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Thus,  England  passed  from  the  palm  of  the  Saxon  to  that 
of  the  Norman  and  the  Church. 

I  learned  of  the  past  kings,  and  of  their  awful  history 
and  violent  lives.  Nearly  half  of  them  were  murdered 
through  jealousy  and  ambition,  mostly  by  close  relatives. 
Other  kings  were  driven  into  the  monasteries;  still  others 
were  thrown  from  power  by  the  wrath  of  revolution.  The 
history  of  Britain  from  the  first  landing  of  the  Jute  to  the 
oration  of  Burke  before  sleeping  Parlimentarians,  is  an  un¬ 
broken  tyranny  and  intolerance,  the  people  being  mashed  be¬ 
neath  the  heel  of  kings  and  queens,  murderous,  stenching 
characters,  profligate  lives,  and  the  massacring,  unpeaceful, 
bombastic  bishops,  fanatical  jmonks,  and  intolerant, 
persecuting  creeds.  The  history  of  the  Briton  of  the  past 
till  the  butchery  of  Hastings  is  dark  and  unwholesome. 
Across  its  pages  is  written  a  sad,  a  pitiful  story  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  these  northerners  into  Christians. 

To  this  land  was  sent  Augustine  to  baptize  the  heathens, 
sent  by  St.  Gregory,  a  man  who  approved  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  Barbaricans  in  Sardinia,  who  imposed  higher 
exorbitant  taxes  on  the  pagans  and  lowered  the  rents  for 
the  ones  who  would  become  baptized,  the  offer  being  es¬ 
pecially  extended  to  the  Jews.  Force  was  the  password. 
St.  Augustine  himself  favored  such  methods,  as  was  then  the 
fashion  and  style  for  first-grade  missionaries.  It  was  much 
simpler  and  more  expedient  to  compel  than  to  persuade. 
The  “force”  idea  became  an  occupation  and  slaughter  be¬ 
came  a  pleasure.  King  Hakon  of  Scandinavia  burned  to 
death  all  those  declining  conversion.  The  Prussian  knights 
pillaged  and  ravaged  the  pagan  towns  of  Germany.  Theo- 
dosis  sent  out  an  order  forbidding  all,  under  pain  of  death 
and  forfeiture  of  estate,  from  offering  sacrifice  to  a  pagan 
god  or  even  entering  its  temple. 

As  the  virtuous  Martin,  of  Gaul,  declared  that  he  con- 
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versed  regularly  with  angels,  devils,  ghosts,  demons  and 
spirits,  Margin  who  told  Satan  to  become  baptized  and  re¬ 
pent  and  so  receive  the  mercy  of  Christ  to  wash  away  his 
sins,  so  did  Augustine  and  his  followers  bring  on  fraud  after 
fraud  to  be  successful  on  their  so  godly  errands  in  the 
British  Isles.  Archbishop  Lawrence  found  it  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  King  Ethelbald  to  go  to  the  font,  so  one  night,  the 
priest  scourged  and  flogged  himself  fanatically  until  his  body 
was  a  beaten  mass,  and  on  the  following  day,  prostrated 
himself  very  accurately  before  the  royal  scion,  crying  in  tor¬ 
ment  that  God  had  appeared  before  him  and  had  whipped 
him  because  of  his  failures,  the  wounds  being  the  miraculous 
work  of  God.  The  king,  bewildered  in  his  stupidity,  became 
baptized.1  Ah,  wonderful  methods  of  holy  saints  and  hon¬ 
est  bishops ! 

The  ancient  Britons  believed  in  and  worshipped  the  gods 
Tig,  Woden,  Thunor,  and  the  goddess  Frigg.  Their  fetish 
creed  was  partly  copied  from  the  Norse  religion  and  that 
of  the  Roman.  The  Norse  savages,  those  roaming  Vikings 
of  the  farther  icy  norths,  of  the  land  of  sleet,  iceberg  and 
arctic  storm,  had  Odin  as  their  chief  deity,  who  held  rule 
in  his  Hall  of  Odin,  Valhalla  or  the  heaven  of  the  Norse. 
To  this  promised  place  all  the  brave  went.  Ones  who  died 
a  natural  death  awaited  perdition  and  gloomy  abysses.  As 
the  Greek  dreamed  dying  for  his  Zeus,  so  did  the  Norse 
warrior  find  comfort  to  die  bravely  for  his  god.  For  Odin 
loved  courage  and  the  angelic  Valkyrs  carried  the  souls  of 
the  slain  to  his  ethereal  castle  to  harvest  eternal  bliss.  Bet¬ 
ter  suicide  and  heaven  than  a  cowardly  life  destined  to  be 
punished  with  eternal  pain  by  Hela,  the  death-goddess,  the 
ruler  of  the  Norse  infernal  chaos.  The  god  of  flame  was 

1  “We  can  only  suppose  that  the  archbishop  resorted  to  a  pious  fraud 
in  order  to  impress  the  king  and  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  idolatry.” 
— Robinson’s  Conversion  of  Europe. 
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Loke.  Bifrost  was  the  rainbow  which  was  guarded  by 
Heimdal,  the  god  of  light,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a  bridge  used  by  the  gods  in  passing  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Thrym  was  the  frost.  Donner  was  the  thunder, 
and  Balder  was  the  all-just  and  beautiful  sun.  Wish  was 
just  a  wish,  and  Aegir  was  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  the  sea- 
tempest,  the  foam  of  the  huge  waves  beating  against  the 
high,  silent,  rocky,  barren  cliffs.  As  the  Norseland  was  situ¬ 
ated  where  exists  snow,  ice,  storms,  thunder,  aurora  suns 
and  threatening  seas,  their  fears  and  their  conquerors,  so 
were  their  gods  these  very  same  powers.  The  Norse  father 
believed  the  world  was  created  by  his  heavenly  rulers.  The 
gods  had  killed  Yoner  (or  Yorrjri),  a  giant.  His  blood 
made  the  sea,  the  flesh  became  the  land,  the  bones  became 
the  jagged  rocks,  his  skull  became  the  sky  and  the  floating 
clouds  were  his  brains.  The  gods  had  no  home,  so  they  took 
his  eyebrows  and  built  themselves  a  luxurious  castle.  So 
did  this  weird  genesis  commence  in  murder  and  end  in  eye¬ 
brows!  They  figured  life  as  a  tree,  called  Igdrasil.  Its 
roots  sunk  into  the  crevices  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hela,  or 
death.  The  trunk  reached  up  to  heaven;  its  branches  spread 
all  over  the  earth.  This  colossus  was  their  tree  of  existence. 
When  the  branches  shook,  life  was  in  motion.  Each  leaf 
was  a  life  and  each  yellowed,  autumned  leaf  settled  itself 
at  the  bottom.  At  its  roots,  which  were  watered  by  a  sacred 
well,  sat  the  three  Fates,  or  Nornas,  namely,  the  Past,  Pres¬ 
ent,  and  Future.  The  Norse  cursed  cowardice  as  the  great¬ 
est  of  shame  and  misery.  They  longed  to  die  violently  so 
they  could  go  to  Valhalla.  When  a  natural  end  seemed  ap¬ 
proaching,  they  would  cut  wounds  in  their  flesh  so  that  Odin 
would  welcome  them  as  slain  warriors.  Old  kings,  about 
to  die,  were  set  on  small  burning  vessels,  sail  full,  prow  sea¬ 
ward,  a  pyre  and  a  watery  grave.  Such  was  the  Norse  fan¬ 
tasy  and  the  ancient  Norse  religion. 
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And  England  was  not  different,  though  converted  and 
washed.  The  barbarity  still  continued,  if  not  wildly  in¬ 
creased.  Teachers  there  Avere  none.  Only  priests,  and  what 
they  saidj  they  believed — and  these  Avere  miracles !  2  The 
monks  became  drunk  with  poAver  and  divinity,  and  revelled 
in  wines  and  vice  with  the  courts  on  the  kingly  and  lordly 
occasions.  During  the  reign  of  Edwy  and  Edgar,  a  great 
fight  broiled  within  the  Church.  Some,  who  having  abor- 
tioned  their  lives  from  the  true  purpose  and  duties  of  exis¬ 
tence,  began  to  see  their  irreparable  errors.  They  desired 
to  abolish  the  “celibacy”  farce  of  the  Church.  But,  as  was 
usual  in  such  times,  the  reasoning  were  the  few  and  the 
majority,  orthodox.  Archbishop  Odo  and  monk  Dunstan 
played  dice  with  King  Edgar  and  established  the  celibate 
code.  Edgar  became  their  dumb  tool  and  a  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  papal  rule  was  carried  through.  This  Edgar, 
this  criminal  profligate,  became  the  slave  and  servant  of 
these  two  fanatical  demons  Avho  considered  marriage  as  hor¬ 
rible  in  the  eye  of  God;  this  royal  ignoramus  was  all  but 
goodness  himself.  His  palace  was  simply  a  house  of  pros¬ 
titution,  filled  with  courtesans,  concubines,  and  debased 
“nobles.”  He  made  his  court  into  a  harem  and  this  man 
upheld  the  order  of  celibacy  of  crazed  monks  minus  him¬ 
self.  This  king  abducted  Elfreda,  a  “nun”  from  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Wilton,  and  carried  her  away  to  live  a  shameful  life 
with  him.  And  the  priests  exalted  and  extolled  this  king, 
this  violator,  called  him  “virtuous”  and  hailed  him  as  a 
“godly”  and  “pious”  prince!  Wherefore  not?  Were  they 
different  from  him?  A  great  historian  has  written:  “For¬ 
sooth  it  was  sufficient  that  he  countenanced  and  supported 


2  On  miracles,  Robinson  comments  in  his  Conversion  of  Europe  (page 
38)  :  “Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  the  unscientific  character  of  the  age 
in  which  these  miracles  were  recorded  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
evidence  that  can  satisfy  the  critical  historian,  we  cannot  assure  the  occur¬ 
ence  of  a  miracle  in  any  single  case.” 
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the  profligate  race  of  shaven  scribes  who  lauded  his  fictitious 
and  sham  morality.”  Such  was  the  past  epoch  of  early 
Britain.  Such  was  a  time  of  brigands,  robbers,  and  crimi¬ 
nals.  Life  was  not  safe.  Murderers,  in  old  age,  tired  of 
the  frequency  of  slaughter,  washed  away  their  sins  by  pen¬ 
ance,  raggy  garb,  and  as  Sweyn,  the  robber-son  of  Godwin, 
made  bare-foot  trips  to  Jerusalem! 

At  this  time  a  system,  rather  a  sickness,  grew  over 
Europe,  and  it  grasped  all,  from  the  low-down  boor  to  the 
flattered  king — it  was  the  era  of  Feudalism — the  slavery 
of  humanity  in  the  bonds  of  fear,  ignorance,  and  selfishness. 
A  more  evil  period  never  existed.  The  indirect  cause  was 
an  outburst  of  old  tribal  spirit  of  freedom  of  the  northern 
peoples,  that  is,  the  Saxons,  now  the  English,  the  Franks, 
now  the  French,  the  Suevi,  now  the  Germans,  the  Goths, 
now  the  Italians,  the  Vandals,  now  the  Spaniards.  The 
nobles  separated  from  their  kings,  and  each  lord  of  power 
and  wealth  hid  himself  and  his  followers  in  isolated,  prison¬ 
like  castles.  Where  the  village  stood  were  now  the  tower¬ 
ing  pinnacles  and  buttresses  of  the  manor.  Where  the  lands 
of  the  people  stretched,  were  now  the  fiefs.  Dukes  and 
counts  transacted  their  estates  and  people  as  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property.  Robert  of  Normandy  leased  his  entire 
dukedom  to  his  brother  Rufus  for  a  period  of  five  years 
for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  livres,  so  that  he  could  raise 
an  army  of  criminals  to  travel  with  him  to  Palestine  to  slay 
the  dog  Turk!  Ah,  criminals  do  not  slay  unless  paid — but 
did  God  need  such  defenders?  Chivalry  was  everywhere; 
honor  there  was  none.  Religion  was  everywhere;  God  was 
nowhere.  Priests  were  everywhere;  heretics  there  were 
many — and  they  did  suffer! 

However,  the  principal  cause  of  this  human  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  abandonment,  was  the  ignorance  and  religious 
thralldom  of  the  period.  All  feared  the  Dies  Irae — the 
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coming  of  Christ  and  the  doom  of  the  world  when  the 
thousandth  year  shall  end.  These  barbarians,  worse  than 
their  forefathers,  believed  in  all  the  dogma  with  a  savage 
fervidness  and  upheld  it  barbarously  as  the  divine  truth. 

All  the  ferocity  of  the  barbarian  nature  became  pledged  to  the 
absolute  fulfillment  of  the  law  and  the  prophecies.  Among  the 
prophetic  utterances  relating  to  the  future,  and  indeed  above  them 
all,  was  that  ominous  prediction  which  foretold  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  earth  and  all  therein  dwells  were  to  pass  away  in  a  catastrophe 
of  fire.  The  universe  was  to  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll.  As  soon  as  the 
thousand  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  should  be  fulfilled,  a  con¬ 
suming  flame  should  wrap  the  world,  and  a  throne  of  judgment 
should  be  set  in  heaven.  The  Dies  Irae,  that  terrible  crisis  in  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  should  suddenly  flash  up  through  the  ashes  of 
nature;  and  the  cowering  ghosts  of  men,  flocking  in  spectral  shoals 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  burnt-up  ball,  should  bow  before  the 
inexorable  Judge  and  receive  the  everlasting  sentence  of  their  doom. 
The  effect  of  this  prophecy,  accepted  by  the  barbarians  in  all  its 
literal  horror,  was  destructive  of  all  hope  and  fatal  to  all  progress. 
As  the  end  drew  nigh,  all  general  interests  ceased.  Human  life  be¬ 
came  an  individual  concern.  Each  must  save  himself  in  the  hour 
of  catastrophe.  The  king  with  his  council,  the  peasant  with  his 
flocks,  must  both  alike  erelong  suffer  the  pangs  of  the  transforming 
fire.  In  the  shadow  of  this  awful  foreboding,  the  race  of  man  sat 
dumb.  The  brilliant  activities  of  former  times  gave  place  to  dolor 
and  gloom.  A  belief  in  the  impotence  and  decadence  of  man  became 
universal.  The  vision  of  the  old  world,  glorious  afar  off,  full  of 
great  cities,  splendid  works  of  art,  and  marching  armies,  was  dimly 
seen  in  recollection — a  beautiful  dream  of  the  delusive  past.  As 
for  the  world  which  now  lay  doomed  under  the  curse,  it  was  ready 
by  its  sins  and  crimes  for  its  imminent  perdition.  These  gloomy 
thoughts  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  the  deluded  mil¬ 
lions,  and  they  sat  in  dumb  despair  awaiting  the  day  of  fate.  With 
such  a  cataclysm  just  before,  the  massbook  was  better  than  a  con¬ 
stitution,  and  an  ascension  robe  more  important  than  the  robe  of  a 
king.3 

All  the  people  were  totally  deluded.  It  was  a  downpour 
of  fear,  a  shivering  fear,  and  all  Europe  sank  to  the  knees 


3  Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World . 
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whimpering  of  the  fate  which  was  supposed  to  come — and 
never  did! 

Each  one  was  selfish.  All  were  for  none,  and  none  for 
all.  The  peasants  became  serfs  and  the  serfs  turned  into 
cattle.  The  rich  became  landlords,  the  landlords  became  ty¬ 
rants,  the  tyrants  drove  the  cattle,  and  the  cattle  sucked  the 
mud  and  laid  in  the  lowest  dungeons  of  the  castles.  The 
priests  became  gods,  the  bishops  became  the  idols,  the  pope 
in  Rome  became  the  diamond  of  Europe’s  brow,  and  the 
millions  of  this  pitiful  continent,  prostrated  before  this  so 
divine  vicar  and  awaited  that  awful  moment  of  purgatory. 
St.  Peter’s  house  became  a  court,  the  cathedrals  became 
sovereigns,  and  each  little  church  a  vassal.  Robert,  the 
Pious,  whose  wife  had  a  palace  of  infamy,  desired  to  assure 
himself  of  a  heavenly  place  in  such  a  terrible  time,  so  he 
lived  with  ragged  beggars,  ate  the  remainders  of  their  filthy 
meals,  and  even  washed  their  feet,  as  his  insincere,  self- 
imposed  humiliation  before  his  God. 

Intolerance  grew  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  clergy 
were  the  sparks  to  conflagrations.  Sylvester  II,  the  com¬ 
poser  of  papal  temporal  power,  cried  to  all  Christians  that 
it  was  the  desire  of  God  and  a  pious  duty  to  wipe  out  all 
the  Jews.  To  strangle  a  Jew  was  worth  more  than  a  peni¬ 
tent’s  sack.  To  burn  a  heretic  was  favor  before  the  Saviour. 
And,  as  intolerance  grew,  the  sham  within  the  clergy  deep¬ 
ened.  The  “celibate”  farce  still  continued  until  many  monks 
left  their  monasteries  and  breached  their  sacred  vows.  It 
was  now  that  the  biblical  records  began  to  appear  in  some 
semi-definite  form,  and  when  they  appeared,  conflicting  sects 
and  beliefs  spread  like  wild-fire  through  all  Europe.  Not¬ 
able  of  these  were  the  Waldenses  in  Lombardy.  Some  or¬ 
ders  fasted  as  religious  duty,  and  the  thinner  the  emaciated 
body,  the  greater  the  place  in  heaven.  Others  turned  true 
heretics,  and  as  quickly  as  one  turned  heretic,  so  quickly 
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was  he  truly  burned  and  done  away  with — not  the  heresy, 
but  the  body.  Severe  monastic  sects  were  all  but  sane 
people.  It  was  holy  suicide.  The  Church  desired  not  oppo¬ 
sition.  God  asked  not  for  criticism;  therefore  the  faith 
murdered.  Kings  placed  their  own  favorites  and  relatives 
on  the  papal  chair.  One  king  deposed  by  force  another’s 
vicar.  Excommunications  were  political  thunderbolts  and 
armies  were  powerful  landslides. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Church,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  boy  popes  of  Tusculum,  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  level.  The 
prostitution  of  the  Italian  clergy  to  the  basest  of  motives  and  prac¬ 
tices  had  led  to  a  similar  defilement  throughout  all  Christendom. 
The  year  A.  D.  1000  had  passed  without  the  fiery  catastrophe  and  the 
end  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  indefinitely  postponed .4 

Then  Hildebrand,  the  fiery  monk,  became  pope  as 
Gregory  VII.  He  strictly  enforced  the  celibate  rule  and 
many  a  priest  felt  the  iron  tongue  of  torture  for  his  errors. 
He  was  more  of  a  politician  and  diplomat  than  a  vicar,  for 
it  was  he  who  placed  the  papal  temporal  power  as  the  ruler 
of  Europe,  and  surely  indeed  the  following  five  hundred 
years  proved  his  ghastly  success.  Good  Urban  called  to¬ 
gether  the  infamous  Council  of  Clermont,  which  was  the 
bugle  call  for  the  Crusades.  A  fanatical  monk  from  Sa¬ 
vona,  named  Peter,  returned  via  mule  from  Jerusalem.  He 
lamented  and  propagated  about  the  terrible  atrocities  of  the 
infidel,  committed  upon  the  Christians  and  upon  the  holy 
sepulchre  of  Christ.  Peter  was  the  match  to  the  powder. 
All  Europe  exploded  with  religious  heat,  a  clamor  against 
Islam  arose,  and  it  rose  so  high  that  all  Europe  vibrated 
with  the  clash  of  arms,  armour,  the  sharpening  of  blades, 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel  mail.  “The  priests  and  bishops 
saw  the  promotion  and  glory  of  the  Church;  and  the  ig¬ 
norant  zealot  saw  in  the  gore  of  the  Moslems  smeared  on 
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swordblade  and  Cross,  the  element  of  purification  and 
peace.”  And  so  commenced  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of 
slaughter  the  world  has  known — the  Crusades! 

The  clergy  went  from  castle  to  castle,  from  town  to 
town,  pleading  for  recruits.  In  order  to  foster  the  holy 
war,  the  Church  ordained  by  a  divine  bull  of  the  Clermont 
gathering,  that  the  enlistment  to  the  Crusade  armies  will  be 
a  cancellation  of  all  penances  due  to  God  and  the  Church 
for  sins  and  crimes.  Such  intelligent  people !  Reason  was 
unknown.  Intellectuality  was  heresy — and  the  Crusaders 
increased  until  all  Europe  seemed  to  sway  forth  to  sweep 
itself  across  the  southern  waters  and  overwhelm  Asia  Minor 
in  godly  victory. 

The  clergy  were  in  the  heyday  of  fanatical  glory.  All  the  world 
swayed  to  and  fro  under  the  magical  sceptre  of  Christ.  The  monks 
found  a  good  excuse  to  leave  their  cloisters  and  share  in  the  common 
activities  of  life.  They  beheld  all  the  offices  of  religion  suddenly 
elevated  to  a  new  respect  and  dignity.  They  saw  themselves  become 
the  leaders  of  society,  looked  to  as  the  arbiters  of  the  common  fate.5 

The  first  expedition  of  holy  outlaws  set  out  with  Walter, 
the  Penniless.  The  second  host  was  led  by  Peter,  the  her¬ 
mit.  Both  failed  before  they  reached  the  point  of  begin¬ 
ning.  As  they  travelled  towards  Constantinople,  they 
robbed  and  pillaged.  These  went  down  in  European  bat¬ 
tles,  and  hardly  a  man  was  left  when  the  Turk  was  reached. 
The  third,  in  Germany,  under  Godeschal,  started  from  the 
Rhine.  A  band  of  ruffians  let  loose  to  ravage  and  extermi¬ 
nate.  Within  their  degenerated  insane  minds,  they  beheld 
the  Saviour  upon  His  throne  directing  them  to  their  splendid 
sacrifices  in  His  cause — and  they  did  sacrifice — themselves 
and  the  lives  of  others!  I  crossed  the  Channel’s  waters 
and  made  my  way  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  a  new  German  that 
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I  beheld.  The  mass  under  the  monk  Godeschal  were  far 
more  barbaric  than  barbarism  itself.  It  was  some  hating 
poison  of  hell  incarcerated  into  the  veins  of  these  cruel, 
fanatical  people. 

Now,  it  was  not  those  primeval,  crude,  tribal  Germans 
of  the  Sonnenwald,  but  a  different  people,  a  people  also 
called  Germans,  but  one  containing  mostly  the  lowest  scum 
of  Europe,  a  barbaric  type,  the  kind  that  robs,  kills,  bums, 
and  tortures  with  cool  indifference  and  pleasure.  These 
were  the  main  masses  of  the  early  expeditions  that  sallied 
forth  from  the  Rhine  to  Constantinople,  where  Alexius 
awaited  them  in  terror.  The  basest  thieves,  the  most  per¬ 
fect  highwaymen,  the  best  criminals  and  experts  of  murder 
went  forth  under  the  banner  of  the  cross  to  perfect  their 
art  as  the  Will  of  God.  Dieu  le  Veut! — they  cried,  and 
then  murdered  and  robbed.  First,  they  massacred  the  Jews 
throughout  the  Rhenish  provinces  as  a  preliminary  over¬ 
ture  of  the  play  to  come.  Murder  reeked  in  Spiers,  in 
Worms,  in  Cologne,  and  in  every  little  village  and  hillside. 
Over  twelve  thousand  of  Jewish  people  were  slaughtered 
within  a  period  of  three  months!  A  splendid  prelude  for 
the  greater  slaughter  to  come!  It  was  a  deluge  of  crime 
under  the  spirit  and  cover  of  religion.  Into  the  air  were 
sent  the  shrieking,  terrible  death-wails  of  innocent  people 
being  trodden  beneath  the  iron  boot  of  knights  en  route  to 
save  a  sacred  sepulchre,  people  who  were  robbed  and  mur¬ 
dered  by  brutes  guided  by  the  noble  church  that  valued  a 
tombstone  greater  than  all  the  lives  of  the  world,  guided 
by  a  fanatical  hermit  and  awful  barbaric  cries  from  ig¬ 
norant  and  image-worshipping  clergy — guided  by  Dieu  le 
Veut! — God  wills  it!  Oh,  misguided  monks,  oh,  zealous 
ecclesiastics,  oh,  pompous  popes,  this  was  not  the  will  of 
God,  but  of  a  barbarous  age  enslaved  by  a  merciless,  bar¬ 
barous  creed!  God  is  Life,  and  not  a  man-made  tomb- 
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stone !  God  is  Innocence,  and  knows  not  robbery,  violence, 
pillage  and  carnage.  God  is  the  Law  of  the  Soul,  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  Conscience,  the  Will  of  the  mind,  the  Liberty 
of  thought  and  spirit  which  is  truthfully  the  heredity  of 
every  living  thing!  This  Europe  was  not  a  land,  but  a  fire. 
These  countries  were  not  the  abodes  of  the  godly.  They 
were  pits  of  brimstone.  These  churches  were  not  the  signs 
of  the  inspiration  of  God.  They  were  only  the  road-posts 
leading  to  murder  and  crime.  These  cathedrals  were  not 
the  treasure-chests  of  virtue,  but  white-hot  crucibles  of  boil¬ 
ing  blood,  and  amidst  the  noisy  bubbles  could  be  seen  the 
Frank,  the  Anglo,  the  German,  and  Italian  peasant,  the 
feudal  serf,  starving  and  weaning  away  into  death  and  dust 
and  decay  on  blistering,  scurrilous  sands  under  a  horrid, 
equatorial  sun.  This  was  not  Europe.  This  was  hell  if 
ever  there  was  one.  This  was  the  blackest  of  hells,  for 
all  was  blackness.  Might  was  right.  Outlawry  was  legal, 
sublime,  religious.  To  slay  was  sanctity.  The  sword  be¬ 
came  the  cross.  The  day  was  night,  and  the  night  was  no¬ 
toriously  cruel.  The  fagot  fired  their  hearts.  The  rack 
and  dungeon  gave  them  funds.  The  gibbet  gave  them 
power,  renown.  The  sword  gave  them  chivalry,  the  lance, 
knighthood;  the  axe,  heaven.  When  the  sword  cut  the 
limbs,  the  monk  cried:  Dieu  le  Veut!  When  the  lance 
pierced  the  human  heart,  the  monk  cried :  Dieu  le  V eut! 
When  the  ax  severed  the  heads,  the  monks  cried:  Dieu  le 
Veut!  This  plague  of  murder  and  destruction  covered  every 
crevice  and  corner  of  Europe  until  the  nations  swam  in 
blood;  until  the  knightly  steed,  bedecked  in  artistic  raiment, 
paused  in  the  wallowing  gore;  until  the  soul  was  dredged 
and  driven  down  into  the  lowest  and  deepest  of  the  castle 
holes;  and  above  all  this  glorious  epoch,  above  this  most 
pitiful  scene  in  human  history,  could  be  seen  the  pious  priest, 
knee-deep  in  a  vat  of  redness,  soaked  with  the  greasy  fluid, 
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holding  high  his  cross  towards  clouds  tinted  scarlet  from 
the  hellish  earth,  shouting  still  his  lying  cry:  Dieu  le  V eut! 

Aside  the  Crusader  rode  the  ghastly  ghouls  of  Super¬ 
stition,  Hate,  Cruelty  and  Robbery.  The  towns  the  Cru¬ 
saders  passed  through  were  towns  no  more,  but  splintered 
remains  of  outraged  society.  “The  whole  route  was  a  scene 
of  barbarous  lust  and  licentiousness.”  Army  after  army 
went  forth — and  hardly  a  man  returned.  Thousands  rotted 
by  the  roadside  and  in  the  deserts.  Many  died  of  thirst. 
Plague  went  rampant  in  the  Christian  camps  on  the  Arabian 
sands,  and  it  took  along  even  the  leading  bishops  and  priests, 
notwithstanding  their  godly  errand.  It  was  a  sad  picture 
of  thousands  thinning  to  bare  skeletons.  The  armor-suits 
of  the  knights  became  their  coffins.  They  ate  their  horses, 
their  sacred  hawks,  the  faithful  dogs.  As  their  plight  was 
severe,  so  was  their  vice  awful  and  barbaric.  Before  An¬ 
tioch,  the  Crusaders  plunged  upon  the  maidens  of  the  East, 
the  prize  and  reward  offered  them  by  the  Church.  Violation 
and  rape  became  as  common  as  the  immoral  monks  became 
hypocritical.  So  ambiguous  were  these  ecclesiastical  lead¬ 
ers,  that  even  Peter,  the  Hermit,  who  led  armies  forth,  who 
now  when  probable  disaster  and  annihilation  were  facing 
the  Christians  at  this  ancient  capital,  and  perceiving  that 
divine  help  was  not  very  helpful,  escaped  upon  his  sacred 
mule.  But  as  mules  are  very  slow  in  escaping,  even  though 
sacred,  he  was  brought  back  forcibly  to  camp. 

Then  I  followed  them  to  Jerusalem.  The  siege  and 
the  seizure  were  of  the  bloodiest  spectacles  perpetrated  by 
the  Crusaders.  When  the  army  of  Godfrey  broke  into  the 
holy  city,  massacre  and  fire  joined  hands  and  the  flaming 
sword  burnt  everything  in  its  path. 

Blood  flowed  in  the  gutters,  and  horrid  heaps  of  the  dead  lay 
piled  at  every  corner.  None  was  spared  by  the  frenzied  Christians, 
who  saw  in  the  gore  of  the  Infidels  the  white  way  of  redemption. 
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Ten  thousand  dead,  scattered  through  the  city,  gave  token  of  the 
merciless  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  west.  Another  ten  thousand  were 
heaped  in  the  reeking  courts  of  the  great  mosque  on  Mount  Moriah. 
“God  Wills  it,”  said  the  pilgrims.15 

So  enthusiastic  were  the  pious  murderers  of  the  Cross 
that  they  wrote  to  the  impatient  pope,  living  peacefully  at 
Rome,  “If  you  wish  to  know  what  we  did  to  the  enemies  we 
found  in  the  city,  learn  that  in  the  portico  of  Solomon  and  in 
the  Temple  our  horses  walked  up  to  the  knee  in  the  impure 
blood  of  the  Saracens.”  Impure  blood  of  the  Saracen !  Oh, 
cruel  brutes  of  Paris,  slums  of  London  and  tigers  of 
Cologne,  thou  art  impure,  for  thou  had  gone  thousands 
of  miles  to  shed  it,  to  sprinkle  it_as  the  wine  of  Christ  over 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  to  smear  and  mix  it  with  the  filth 
of  thy  travels,  to  libate  it  as  sacrifice  upon  a  holy  sepulchre 
that  must  have  resurrected  again  and  fled  in  fear  of  thy 
polluting  presence!  Blood  of  the  Saracens!  Was  it  not 
as  red  as  thy  own  and  as  dear  as  thy  own?  When  they 
had  wounded  thine,  did  they  not  bleed?  All  blood  is  red, 
but  it  is  the  yellow  of  thy  eye,  the  green  of  thy  mind  and 
heart  that  discolors  thy  sight,  and  then  thou  seest  impure 
blood ! 

I  had  come  to  realize  that  I  was  again  in  the  land  of 
Judaea,  not  far  from  old  Memphis  with  its  pyramids,  not 
far  from  oblivioned  Nineveh  and  shattered  Babylon.  In 
the  deep  recesses  of  my  mind  I  beheld  again  glorious  Ecba- 
tana  and  warring  Ur,  Bactrian  Ctesiphon  and  Zoroastrian 
Persepolis.  Both  flowers  and  thorns  bloom,  prickle,  wither 
and  decay.  Where  were  now  these  dimming  recollections 
of  the  buried  past?  These  were  truly  buried,  and  on  the 
graves  of  ancient  splendors  rose  other  cities  and  peoples 
and  creeds.  There  was  Mecca  with  its  black  stone  idol, 
Bagdad  with  its  spices,  Cairo  with  its  “el  Azhar,”  the  niches 
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and  nimbars,  the  vestibules  and  sacred  fountains,  and  Da¬ 
mascus  with  its  Caliph  tombs  and  remembrances.  Where 
the  children  of  Ra  embalmed  their  dead  and  carried  the  en¬ 
trails  in  jars  of  Horus,  where  before  ruled  the  almighty 
Bel,  where  Ishtar  loved  and  Nebo  swayed,  where  before 
rose  the  pyres  of  Baalam,  of  Astarte,  of  hungry  Moloch, 
were  now  the  abodes  of  Gabriel,  of  Mohammed  and  his 
prophets.  Where  before  was  glorified  the  sheepskin  scrolls 
of  the  wise  sages,  now  was  heralded  the  Koran,  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Mohammedan.  Sick  of  humiliated  pilgrims 
and  their  murderous  pilgrimages,  robbing  voyages  and  pious 
massacres,  I  fled  away  from  this  infernal  carnage  and  took 
road  to  Mecca,  the  home  of  the  Korei,  the  cradle  of  Ab¬ 
dallah’s  son,  the  setting  of  the  Kaaba.  I  hit  the  sands 
trailing  the  way  to  Mecca  by  the  Red  Sea,  where  shone  the 
mosques  against  the  clear  blue  horizons,  against  jewel-dotted 
cobalt  skies,  silhouetted  against  the  striking  beauty  of  the 
chrome  vermilion  Arabian  supnset.  I  slugged  along  with 
the  heavily-laden  caravans,  the  drudging  camels,  animal  and 
man,  master  and  servant,  moving  in  a  slow-beating  momen¬ 
tum,  all  bent  towards  Mecca  and  the  people  of  Mohammed, 
while  in  the  rear  were  dying  the  fires  of  human  corpses, 
while  far  off  across  the  Mediterranean  was  born  a  mist,  a 
haze  of  doubt,  a  fog  of  heresy,  a  rain,  torrential  and  un¬ 
ending,  of  blasphemies  and  presses,  and  the  forerunner  of 
that  time  when - 

.  .  .  Unbelieving  priests  reformed  the  nation, 

And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation; 

Where  Heaven’s  free  subjects  might  their  rights  dispute, 

Lest  God  himself  should  seem  too  absolute: 

Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  learned  to  spare, 

And  vice  admired  to  find  a  flatterer  there! 
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That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thine  enemies,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  gods  in  the  same. — {Bible)  Psalms  Ixviii,  24. 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood  and  my  sword  shall 
devour  flesh. —  {Bible)  Deut.  xxxii,  42. 

ALL  evening  I  trumped  the  way.  The  camels,  in  an 
.  orderly  pace  one  behind  another,  moved  slowly  on 
over  the  swashing  sands.  The  stars  all  out  in  thick  array,  a 
diamond-spluttered  night,  the  moon  in  its  last  quarter — the 
adorable  crescent,  an  endless  pallid  ocean  of  dark  gray  sand 
waves,  the  weird  tum-tum  noise  of  the  camel  train  out¬ 
lined  against  a  romantic  Arabian  sky,  the  gaunt  turbaned 
figures  with  their  baggy  clothes  blowing  fantastically  in  the 
cooling  desert  breezes,  the  phantom-like  caravan  against  a 
phantom  horizon — all  this  seemed  to  me  a  dream  of  the 
thousand  and  one  nights.  I  felt  myself  lost  in  the  labyrinths 
of  the  Arabian  tales — I  was  sipping  of  some  dreamy  oriental 
nectar,  and  all  the  cursed  recollections  of  European  intrigue 
and  intolerance  passed  out  of  my  frame  to  give  place  to 
some  mysterious,  unknown  tranquillity  and  awful  stillness. 
My  emotions  took  new  form  and  overpowered  by  the  magic 
of  it  all,  with  that  ghostly  half-living,  half-dead  tum-tum  of 
the  caravan  drowning  in  my  ears,  my  tired  mind  and  body 
fell  into  a  deep,  unforgettable  slumber  that  threw  me  into 
the  open  spaces  of  nowhere — I  sank  into  its  sweet  abyss — 
while  the  phantom  camel  train  against  the  phantom  sky 
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still  slugged  in  the  phantom  sand — onwards  towards  Mecca, 
the  pride  of  the  Moslem,  the  city  of  his  dreams  and  hopes, 
onwards  towards  Mecca  with  its  ponderous,  buttressed  walls 
and  towering  pinnacles  and  great  domed  mosques,  a  dream 
city  sleeping  gloriously  by  the  calm  Red  Sea. 

When  my  eyes  opened,  it  was  no  more  an  endless,  fading 
desert,  no  more  the  terrible  stillness  of  a  stone-dead  night, 
but  the  vision  of  swaying  fig  and  tamarind  trees,  of  branches 
weighted  down  with  dates,  of  thick  beds  of  tamarisk  growths 
winding  along  the  broad  wadi  sand  slopes.  Dazzling  in 
beauty  and  in  splendor  before  the  early  sun  enthroned  in 
an  azure  sky,  were  peach  trees,  and  ones  weighted  down 
with  apricots,  with  quinces,  with  apples  and  figs.  I  saw 
wells,  water-burdened  maidens,  little  herds  of  sheep,  the 
raggy  shepherd  with  his  crooked  staff,  the  faithful  dog,  the 
running  child,  the  old,  the  young,  all  this  life — but  where 
was  I? 

I  had  now  raised  my  eyes  and  above  the  shady  date- 
palms,  I  beheld  the  walls  of  Mecca.  The  caravan  I  fol¬ 
lowed  had  now  rested  on  a  plain  before  the  city  gates.  Now 
it  rose  and  with  that  same  beautiful,  poetical  slowness,  it 
approached  those  defying  bulwark  walls.  The  doors  of  the 
great  city  grew  more  huge  as  nearer  we  came.  I  was  at 
the  door  of  Allah’s  household,  at  the  hearth  of  his  most 
pious  altar,  the  shrine  of  his  Prophet,  the  Jewel  of  his 
forgivings. 

It  was  the  kingdom  of  Allah — and  the  Moslems  were 
his  worshippers.  In  Mecca,  the  home  of  the  Koreish  tribe, 
was  exalted  in  a  sacred  spot,  the  Cube,  or  the  Kaaba. 
Before  this  black  stone  fell  the  populace  and  with  their 
hands  wringing  in  the  air,  bowed  up  and  down  in  holy  rever¬ 
ence  for  this  godly  jewel.  Mohammed  had  preached  against 
idolatry — yet  the  Kaaba  still  holds  its  place.  The  great 
city  gates  opened  upon  us  and  I  found  myself  flowing  along 
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with  the  rabble  of  the  streets,  with  the  caravans  of  camels, 
of  mules  and  their  masters.  Beggars  sprouted  in  chaotic 
hastiness  towards  ones  who  appeared  to  be  wealthy  and 
charitable.  It  seemed  to  me  that  here  were  collected  all  the 
beggars  of  the  world — for  I  did  not  then  know  that  beggary, 
of  alms-giving  and  receiving,  was  one  of  the  foundations 
and  orthodox  duties  of  Allah’s  code.  With  this  human 
flow,  I  was  pushed  ahead  until  I  made  out  the  busy  markets 
and  the  scurrying  pedestrians,  the  persuading  store-keepers, 
the  haggling  customers,  and  the  ever-present,  over-all,  low- 
bending  scum  of  Mecca — the  beggars ! 

Here  was  Mohammed  born,  of  a  well-known  and  re¬ 
spected  family  of  the  Hashem  tribe  of  Arabs — which  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  non-martyrdom,  so  usual  of  prophets  and 
divines.  In  infancy,  the  child  was  epileptic  and  during  his 
entire  life  he  was  afflicted  with  spasmodic  convulsions. 
When  even  as  a  boy,  his  pious  relatives  gossiped  that  surely 
he  was  possessed  of  the  evil  spirit  which  they  called  the  Djm. 
Then,  as  a  young  man,  full  of  adventure  and  ambition,  he 
had  continual  failure  and  misfortune.  His  mind  was 
imaginative  and  drawn.  He  was  known  to  be  a  dreamer  and 
all  his  dreams  were  believed  by  his  spouse  and  faithful  old 
mistress,  Khadija.  One  day,  desiring  the  sweet  quiet  of 
the  hillsides,  longing  for  a  bit  of  loneliness,  he  hid  himself 
in  one  of  the  caves  beneath  Mount  Hara,  to  meditate  and 
dream  as  was  his  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  his  “solitaire,” 
he  fell  into  an  agonizing  fit,  and  as  he  lay  writhing  in  a 
delirium  of  fever  and  pain,  he  beheld  an  angel  before  him, 
the  angel  Gabriel  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  God.  In  every 
fit  Mohammed  had,  the  angelic  Gabriel  in  a  spectral  form 
appeared  and  said,  “I  am  Gabriel  and  thou  art  Mohammed, 
the  Prophet  of  God!”  Not  a  single  Moslem,  neither 
Khadija,  the  believing  wife,  nor  any  one  else  saw  Gabriel. 
Mohammed  was  the  only  one  and  he  saw  him  only  when 
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stricken  with  a  sudden  agony  of  a  fit.  Oh,  hallucinated 
dreamer,  Oh,  ill-fated  diseased  blood,  thy  mind  saw  Gabriels 
and  Korans,  Allahs  and  Prophets,  yet  sadly  could  not  have 
seen  itself  in  its  own  awful  epileptic  foaming  plights !  Oh, 
Allah,  how  sad  it  was  for  thy  only  Prophet  to  decay  in  in¬ 
creasing,  tormenting  pains  from  a  poisoned  lamb,  so  divine 
and  yet  so  mortal,  so  prophetic  and  yet  so  fateful,  so  godly 
and  yet  so  natural,  a  cruel  death,  an  agonizing  end — was  this 
the  reward  for  thy  only  Prophet,  thy  servant  and  slave  ? 

The  Prophet  Mohammed  preached  until  his  form  went 
writhing  in  the  hot  sands.  This  husband  of  more  than  a 
dozen  wives  cursed  all  the  idols  of  the  people.  He  swore 
by  the  great  immensities  of  nature,  by  the  darkness  and 
fires  of  hell,  by  the  shining  stars,  by  the  daily  travels  of  the 
sun,  by  the  desert  storms  and  inevitable  deaths.  He 
preached  under  Allah,  by  Allah,  and  for  Allah,  his  sonless 
Lord,  and  he  was  his  only  Prophet.  The  word  of  this  man 
of  Hashem  went  through  Arabia  as  a  desert  blast.  It 
covered  the  cities,  the  hills  and  oases,  the  market-places, 
holes  of  the  poor  and  courtyards  of  the  rich.  Allah  be 
praised!  The  Moslem  world  bent  its  form  and  prayed 
before  the  niche,  arms  flung  towards  Mecca  five  times  the 
day,  praying  in  cowering  inferiority  and  trembling  fear. 
Allah  be  praised!  Allah  and  Mohammed,  his  only  Prophet! 

When  Mohammed  had  risen  to  power,  he  lost  track  of 
his  alms-giving  and  humiliation,  and  determined  to  make 
his  belief  the  belief  of  the  world.  He  lost  track  of  his 
dreams  and  began  a  realistic  systematizing  of  his  ambition. 
Armies  were  gathered  and  he  started  the  regular  occupa¬ 
tion  of  prophets  to  convert  the  inhabitants.  Every  province, 
city  and  town  was  besieged,  offered  the  acceptance  of  the 
creed,  a  heavy  tribute,  or  murder.  The  Moslem  took  bribe 
against  even  his  own  God!  Poor  nations  turned  Moham¬ 
medan.  Rich  cities  paid  the  tribute.  Moslem  soldiers  slain 
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in  battle  went  to  heaven — a  good  incentive  for  enlistments. 
Mohammed  was  so  merciful  and  thoughtful  of  Allah  that 
upon  the  occasion  of  capturing  the  remaining  survivors  of 
an  annihilated  tribe,  he  gathered  all  the  males,  about  eight 
hundred  of  them,  and  beheaded  them  mercilessly  with  a 
cold  murderous  indifference.  The  children  and  women  were 
thrust  into  irons  and  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidders  as 
slaves  and  goods  for  sale.  The  entire  conversion  of  Arabia 
was  perpetrated  and  carried  out  with  a  merciless  sword  and 
upon  the  heaps  of  dead,  the  good  Moslems  gathered  their 
banners  and  cried:  “Praised  be  Allah!” 

When  the  divine  messenger  ceased  to  be,  the  new  creed 
still  more  increased.  His  dreams  were  now  made  more 
numerous  by  his  followers.  A  system  was  organized  and 
a  Caliphate  formed — and  this  reign  of  Caliphs  was  one  of 
the  most  murderous  and  pious  dynasties  that  ever  ruled  over 
ignorant  people.  Most  every  Caliph  was  murdered,  assassi¬ 
nated,  or  a  suicide.  The  new  Caliph  would  hold  with  blood- 
smeared  hands  the  severed  head  of  his  predecessor,  holding 
high  this  yellowed  clump,  freshly  killed,  before  a  shivering 
people,  holding  high  his  religious  claim  to  rule  from  a 
pulpit-abattoir,  crying:  “Allah  be  praised!”  “Great  is 
Allah  and  his  only  prophet  Mohammed!”  Good  Abu  Beker 
gave  a  warm  farewell  to  his  general  Yezed  with  an  intolerant 
order  of  murder,  saying:  “Should  you  meet  with  a  class  of 
unbelievers  of  different  kind,  who  go  about  with  shaven 
crowns1  and  belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,2  be  sure  you 
cleave  their  skulls  unless  they  embrace  the  true  faith  or 
render  tribute !”  The  “tribute”  part  of  it  was  never  left 
out. 

The  hosts  of  Islam  ravaged  every  part  of  Arabia.  They 
stretched  its  fiery  fangs  into  Africa  and  along  its  coast  and 

1  Monks. 

2  Church. 
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into  Spain.  They  burned  the  famous  Alexandrian  library 
because  the  Koran  was  a  jealous  book  of  a  jealous  God. 
Catholicism  wanted  to  convert  the  world.  Islam  wanted  the 
same.  What  ambitions  of  puny  ants  to  kill  one  another  for 
the  same  little  hill  of  sand?  The  Turk  destined  the  Tem¬ 
plar  to  purgatory  while  the  Templar  doomed  the  Turk  to 
the  same  perdition.  What  was  godliness  to  the  Christian 
was  infidel  to  the  Moslem.  What  was  godliness  to  the 
Moslem  was  perfidy  to  the  Christian.  Each  was  the 
“infidel”  in  the  other’s  eyes,  and  each  would  kill  the  other  to 
uphold  their  belief  and  claims.  The  Crusader  slaughtered 
to  preserve  the  honor  of  his  Saviour.  The  Turk  butchered 
to  uphold  the  name  of  Allah.  Each  killed  as  piety  and  both 
sent  themselves  to  purgatory  for  their  infidelity.  This 
“civilization”  of  Roman  delegates  and  Arabian  emirs  became 
so  “godly”  that  the  devils  of  hell  fled  in  terror  within  their 
dark  abysses  which  were  more  godly  than  the  earthly 
slaughterhouse  of  pious  peoples.  The  promise  of  Allah  was 
more  promising  than  all  the  joys  in  living.  The  eternal 
heaven  of  Christ  was  more  worthy  than  a  “filthy”  existence 
on  this  world.  Therefore  life  was  worth  nothing;  creation 
was  filth.  The  noose  of  dogma  strangled  their  throats  and 
the  head  was  fastened  in  ignorance  while  the  blood-smeared 
hands  believed  and  murdered.  Hellish  peoples  make  hell¬ 
ish  worlds  and  the  world  was  hell  when  Islam  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  fought,  aspired  and  murdered  for  supremacy.  They 
pillaged  and  robbed  the  people  they  converted.  When  the 
Sassanian  kingdom  was  overrun,  there  was  a  problem  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  priceless  tapestry  of  the  Chosroes  palace.  It 
was  carried  to  Medina  and  as  is  the  law  of  brigands,  it  was 
foolishly  cut  up  into  strips  and  allotted  to  the  different 
leaders  of  the  expedition.  Such  splendid  solutions  for 
Caliphs  to  discover !  The  savage  Saracen  knew  no  bounds 
and  where  he  trod  a  body  lay  beneath  and  Allah  over- 
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head.  The  coffers  at  Medina  grew  gluttonous.  The  trea¬ 
sures  fattened  into  warehouses.  The  Caliphs  had  luxurious 
palaces,  innumerable  broods  of  harems  and  incoming  loot 
from  their  pious  robbers.  They  despoiled  Rhodes  and  cut 
down  the  great  Colossus  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  broke 
it  up  into  pieces  as  merchandise  for  sale. 

The  history  of  the  Caliphs  is  despotic  and  tyrannical. 
And  rarely  has  the  world  known  one  to  be  not  so  with  kings, 
dictators,  and  religious  rulers!  Ambition,  vice  and  selfish¬ 
ness  is  as  natural  as  virtue  and  goodness.  The  Caliph 
Othman  was  murdered  within  his  mosque  while  reading  the 
Koran  and  buried  before  the  blood  dried  on  his  clothes.  Ali 
was  assassinated  to  satisfy  the  marriage  agreement  of  a 
fanatical  Karigite  woman.  Ha-ssan  was  poisoned  by  his  own 
son.  Moawyah  II  shut  himself  within  a  secret  recess  of 
his  palace  and  starved  himself  to  death.  Merwan  was 
smothered  with  a  pillow  by  his  own  wife  who  desired  her 
son  to  be  the  succeeding  Caliph.  Emirs  cut  off  the  heads  of 
their  competitors.  Generals  conspired  against  the  holy 
Moslem  popes.  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Zobeir,  was  beheaded 
on  the  field  of  battle,  fighting  for  his  position.  Abdalrahman 
committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  a  high  window. 
When  any  great  man  fell  in  battle,  the  head  was  immediately 
cut  off,  neatly  embalmed,  placed  in  a  jewelled  chest,  and 
what  was  once  a  living  enemy  was  now  a  dead  trophy  sent 
home  to  the  Caliph.  Dhabba,  the  queen  of  the  Berbers 
as  well  as  the  king  of  Sinde  in  India,  west  and  east,  lost 
their  heads  to  become  silent  witnesses  of  cruel,  murderous 
expeditions  of  piety.  Brothers  fought  and  duelled  for  the 
Caliphate.  Al-Amun  and  Al-Momoun  crossed  sabres.  Al- 
Momoun  survived  and  became  Caliph.  Wondrous  system! 
Most  pious  Caliph!  Oh,  lordly  ruler  of  the  people — and 
murderer  of  a  brother!  Exalted  is  the  great  Prophet! 
Allah  be  praised ! 
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Yet  Allah  was  both  spiritually  and  materially  divided. 
As  Christianity  was  a  vagary  from  its  inception,  so  was  Mo¬ 
hammedanism.  Each  little  tribe,  from  the  Afiahites  to  the 
Ziyadites,  differed  in  their  little  schisms  and  rituals — and  for 
each  little  ignorant  difference,  they  were  ready  to  die  and 
kill  others.  The  Mohammedan  belief  was  to  submit  one¬ 
self,  wholly  and  unconditionally,  to  the  mercy  of  Allah — 
and  Allah  had  little  mercy,  especially  .for  his  prophet  and 
caliphs.  Mohammed  was  supposed  to  sit  at  Mecca  and  act 
as  supreme  judge  of  the  souls  of  men.  Mecca  was  the  centre 
of  interest  and  holiness.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  pious 
Mohammedan  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least  once 
in  his  life,  and  pay  homage  to  the  Prophet.  One  who 
conformed  strictly  and  piously  on  this  special  errand  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  Dhul  was  called  el  had j.  Every  pilgrim 
must  wear  beggar’s  clothes  and  kiss  the  Black  Stone,  and 
so  do  honor  and  prayer  to  every  spot  and  sand  where  the 
Prophet  had  trodden.  In  the  valley  of  Minah,  one  of  their 
duties  was  to  throw  stones  at  three  great  boulders,  signify¬ 
ing  the  driving  away  of  the  devil  as  originally  invented  by 
Abraham  at  this  sacred  place.  Orthodox  ones  had  to  fast 
every  day  from  dawn  to  sunset  for  the  entire  month  of 
Ramaden.  They  had  ninety-nine  names  to  glorify  and  praise 
their  God.  Flattery  finds  its  well-groomed  place  in  piety. 
Paradise  was  separated  into  seven  different  compartments. 
So  were  the  low  regions  of  the  fiery  purgatory  divided  in  a 
like  number.  There  were  the  abodes  of  Peace  and  of  Rest, 
and  the  Gardens  of  Eternity,  Eden,  Pleasure  and  Paradise. 
Hell  was  composed  of  the  Gehenna,  the  Flaming  Fire,  the 
Raging  Fire  that  splits  everything,  the  Blaze,  the  Scorch¬ 
ing  Fire,  and  finally  the  doomed  soul  was  thrown  into  the 
great  bottomless  Abyss. 

The  Koran,  the  divine  book  of  Allah,  as  the  Bible  of  the 
Christians,  was  only  finished  after  many  generations  and 
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after  hundreds  of  persons  contributed,  added  to  and  de¬ 
ducted  from,  until  one  Caliph  was  tired  writing  and  another 
tired  erasing.  So  was  the  Koran  completed,  yet  more  fairly 
and  less  dishonestly  than  the  testaments  of  papal  Rome.  It 
was  beneath  this  book  that  the  life  of  the  Moslem  was  spread 
and  the  book  covered  every  crevice  of  his  existence.  The 
shadow  of  the  Koran  covered  his  own.  Here,  too,  among 
its  sacred  paragraphs,  I  found  that  promised  land  of  honey, 
of  golden  pathways,  and  everlasting  feasts.  As  Arabia  was 
a  hot  blasted  country  under  a  scorching,  blistering  sun,  its 
paradise  consisted  of  a  place  where  coolness  and  shady  trees 
existed.  As  the  Turk  was  bigamous,  his  heaven  consisted  of 
divans  and  lily  maidens  floundering  all  over  him.  Here,  too, 
drawn  out  fantastically  and  in  awe-striking  words,  I  read  the 
doom  and  knell  of  perdition,  of  the  gloomy  pits  of  Iblis,  or 
Satan.  Their  slavish  minds,  their  fearing  thoughts  pictured 
of  that  dolorous,  lurid  place  of  punished  souls,  damned  and 
doomed  to  a  never-ending  horror  and  the  perpetual  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  land  of  paradise  and  cool  breezes.  These  are 
the  words  that  I  read  from  the  fifty-sixth  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  describing  their  heaven  and  hell: 

When  that  inevitable  Day  of  Judgment  shall  suddenly  come, 
no  soul  shall  charge  the  prediction  of  its  coming  with  falsehood. 
Then  the  earth  shall  be  shaken  with  a  violent  shock;  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces,  and  shall  become  as  dust  scattered 
abroad;  and  men  shall  be  separated  into  three  distinct  classes:  the 
companions  of  the  right  hand;  (how  happy  shall  the  companions  of 
the  right  hand  be!)  and  the  companions  of  the  left  hand;  (how 
miserable  shall  the  companions  of  the  left  hand  be!)  and  those  who 
have  been  preeminent  in  the  faith  of  Islam.  These  last  are  they 
who  shall  approach  nearest  unto  God,  and  shall  dwell  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  delight.  They  shall  repose  on  couches  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  shall  be  opposite  to  each  other’s  faces. 
Youths  who  shall  continue  in  their  bloom  forever  shall  go  round  about 
to  attend  them  with  goblets,  and  beakers  and  a  cup  of  flowing  wine : 
their  heads  shall  not  ache  for  drinking  it,  neither  shall  their  reason 
be  disturbed:  and  with  fruits  of  the  sorts  which  they  shall  choose, 
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and  with  the  flesh  of  the  birds  of  the  kind  which  they  shall  desire 
shall  they  be  fed.  And  there  shall  accompany  them  fair  damsels 
having  great  black  eyes  resembling  pearls  that  are  hidden  in  their 
shells;  and  these  shall  be  the  reward  for  the  work  which  the  right¬ 
eous  shall  have  wrought.  They  shall  not  hear  therein  any  vain  dis¬ 
course,  or  wrangling,  or  charge  of  sin;  but  only  the  salutation  of 
Peace!  Peace! — and  the  companions  of  the  right  hand  (how  happy 
shall  the  companions  of  the  right  hand  be!)  shall  have  their  abode 
among  lotus  trees  that  are  free  from  thorns,  and  trees  of  Mauz 
laden  regularly  with  their  produce  from  top  to  bottom;  under  an 
exalted  shade,  near  a  flowing  water  and  amidst  abundant  fruits  which 
shall  not  fail,  nor  be  forbidden  to  be  gathered.  .  .  .  But  the  com¬ 
panions  of  the  left  hand  (how  miserable  shall  the  companions  of 
the  left  hand  be!)  shall  dwell  amidst  burning  winds,  and  scalding 
water,  under  the  shade  of  a  black  smoke  neither  cool  nor  agreeable ; 
and  they  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Alzakkum,  and  they 
shall  fill  their  bodies  like  to  burst,  and  shall  drink  boiling  water  like 
a  thirsty  camel.  This  forsooth  shall  be  their  entertainment  on  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  Assuredly. 

Yes,  most  assuredly  in  the  Koran — but  otherwise,  who 
knows  ?  What  religion,  from  the  taboo  of  the  Bushman  to 
the  taboo  of  the  Mosque  and  Church,  has  not  its  promised 
heaven  and  horrid  hell?  What  religion  has  not  its  unnatural 
rewards  and  unnatural  penalties?  What  religion  has  not 
the  flight  of  resurrected  spectral  forms  and  the  haunted  boil¬ 
ing  pit  of  a  stenching,  sulphurous  grave?  And  wherefore 
should  Allah  be  excepted  and  the  people  of  Ishmael  un¬ 
damned  and  unpunished? 

The  dogma  of  this  religion,  as  the  dogma  of  others,  be¬ 
came  the  constitution  and  the  law  of  the  country.  And  as  the 
age  was  barbaric,  so  was  the  dogma  and  the  law.  Man  and 
his  law  are  relative  to  his  reason  and  toleration — here  reason 
there  was  very  little — and  where  can  you  find  toleration 
where  reason  does  not  exist?  The  code  of  the  Arab  was 
murderous  even  though  he  prayed  thrice  his  daily  prayers 
with  eyes  on  the  Black  Stone !  The  best  similarity  of  the 
Kaaba  was  the  black  heart  of  the  Arab  who  thought  it  jus- 
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tice  and  piety  to  kill  and  rob  the  unwarned  traveller.  Stran¬ 
gers  had  an  impossible  escape  from  doom.  Confiscation  was 
a  divine  right.3  Theft,  tribute  and  ransom  were  vital  clauses 
of  their  beliefs — and  these  were  legal — and  so  was  Allah 
holy !  As  religion  must  do,  so  did  Islam  stamp  its  bloody 
pious  claws  upon  the  delicate  body  of  woman.  She  had  no 
rights,  liberties  and  privileges.  The  only  privilege  she  had 
was  that  she  lived  in  bondage  of  the  lowest  prostituted 
grade.  She  was  of  less  value  than  the  dirt  sand  on  the  mule 
road,  of  less  importance  than  the  smelling  smut  of  the  hogs’ 
pen!  Each  bearded  zealot  became  a  tyrant  over  a  house¬ 
hold  of  trembling  women.  A  man  was  privileged  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  any  or  all  of  them  whenever  he  pleased.  All  he  had 
to  say,  was:  “Thou  art  to  me,  henceforth,  as  my  mother’s 
back” — and  out  she  went,  thrown  down  the  hot  mortar  steps 
into  the  hurting  ground  before  the  repulsive  viper  sneers  of 
the  haggard  beggars.  Woman  was  evil,  a  damnation,  the 
cause  of  the  fall  of  man — this  was  the  law  of  Allah.  Every 
man  was  a  bigamist  and  a  free  and  legal  adulterer.  If 
woman,  the  weaker  and  more  passionate  sex,  committed  her¬ 
self  in  such  shame,  they  immured  her  with  a  wall  of  stones 
and  bricks — built  a  tomb  over  a  living  creature,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victim  was  left  to  perish  by  a  slow,  ever-increasing 
agony  of  starvation.  They  hated  women  so  much  that  they 
killed  female  infants  immediately  after  birth,  or  buried  them 
alive.  Pitiful  people,  when  wilt  thou  unfold  thy  arms,  not 
to  a  fiendish  imaginary  Allah  who  would  boil  thee  in  pitch, 
but  towards  the  giver  of  thy  life,  thy  mother,  and  beg  for¬ 
giveness  for  thy  wretched  history!  Know  thee  that  thy 
mother  is  greater  than  Allah  for  she  is  the  bestower  of  the 
lives  of  Islam  who  worship  him,  for  she  is  the  source  of 
prayer,  the  beginning  of  all  thy  people,  and  when  she  ceases 
to  be,  Islam,  Allah,  thy  Prophet  and  all  the  prophets  of  thy 

3  This  indirectly  led  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
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creation,  shall  immediately  sink  into  the  earth  and  begone 
as  a  swish  of  wind  disappearing  into  the  nothingness  of  the 
invisible  air ! 

But  as  awful  as  were  the  religious  and  secular  annals, 
so  beautiful  and  glorifying  were  the  Moslem’s  cultures,  arts, 
the  splendors  and  buzzing  commercial  activities,  his  archi¬ 
tectural  wonders,  the  palatial  edifices,  with  their  mosaic,  in 
laid  and  colorful  courtyard  fountains.  The  fabrics  of  his 
handicraft  amazed  the  mind  and  consumed  the  eye.  The 
silks,  the  draperies,  carpets  and  jewels,  the  engraving  and 
delicate  settings,  were  the  work  of  skilled  artists.  It  was  at 
the  market-place  that  I  overheard  the  tall,  dark-skinned 
trader  gossiping  about  the  wondrous  slopes  of  La 
Granada.  At  the  doors  of  the  palace,  I  overheard  the 
proud  Saracen  guard  tell  of  the  great  Islam  hosts  at  La 
Alhambra,  of  that  great  precipitous  fortress,  of  its  high 
structures,  its  secreted  subterranean  chambers,  courts  and 
frescoed  floors,  of  the  exquisite  arabesques,  the  thirteen 
pinnacled  towers,  of  this  wondrous  “Dar  el  Amra.”  At  the 
mosque  I  bent  low  to  learn  of  the  holiness  of  the  Moorish 
temples,  of  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  the  altars  of  the 
Saracen  kingdoms  in  Spain.  Overwhelmed  with  the  renown 
of  this  far-off  settlement  of  the  Moslem  within  the  borders 
of  the  Aryan  intolerater,  and  with  that  ever-increasing 
curiosity  of  my  sad  travels,  I  left  this  maze  of  craft,  sub¬ 
tlety  and  cunning,  this  heap  of  piety  of  black  stones  and  black 
hearts,  this  court  of  atrocious  Turks  and  women-flogging 
demons,  this  treasure-chest  of  horrifying  and  glorifying 
Korans,  this  land  of  false  prayer  and  roguish  murder,  this 
people  of  tribute  and  token,  to  carry  my  thoughts  to  La 
Granada  and  La  Alhambra,  the  “pearl  set  in  emeralds,” 
shining  in  medieval  beauty  by  the  curdling  Darro  waters 
foaming  its  way  through  deep  wooded  glens.  I  left  this 
rendezvous  of  Ali  Baba,  his  forty  thieves,  and  a  thousand 
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and  one  other  thieves.  I  left  this  sordid  world  of  Arabia, 
a  world  of  curses,  praises,  exaltations  and  false  witnesses, 
to  cast  my  eye  on  another  part  of  the  hellish  earth  of  cruelty 
and  intolerance.  I  passed  the  crowded  markets,  the  sand- 
filled  streets,  the  poking,  babbling  beggars,  and  the  great 
gates.  The  city  of  the  Kaaba,  of  Mohammed  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  faded  behind  the  outlying  gardens  of  fruit  trees,  the  gar¬ 
dens  faded  behind  the  desert  dunes.  I  passed  over  those  end¬ 
less  seas  of  sand,  over  Pelusium  and  across  the  Nile,  over  the 
great  wastes  of  Lybia,  over  the  groves  at  Tunis  and  past 
the  ashen  ruins  of  old  Carthage.  I  hugged  the  coast  of 
Africa  until  I  came  to  Morocco.  The  continent  of  Shem 
dimmed  as  I  passed  over  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Gibraltar, 
and  with  a  parting  look  of  pity  and  a  flow  of  tears,  I  turned 
my  eyes  away  from  the  lands"  of  buried  kingdoms  and 
peoples,  of  dead  and  reigning  gods,  of  entombed  and  living 
tyrants,  and  took  the  path  to  the  palace  of  the  Moors — La 
Alhambra. 

Cloths  of  gold  were  the  pavements  for  the  feet  of  kings, 
the  anathemas  of  the  clergy  upon  roasting  heretics,  the 
horrors  of  the  “question,”  crowded  dungeons,  were  the 
glorifications  of  a  God-fearing  religion.  A  tidal  wave  of 
crimson,  pealing  thunder  from  some  ravenous  holes  of 
superstition  and  ignorance,  swept  over  Europe,  and  through 
the  splashings  of  foamy  blood,  could  be  read:  The  Middle 
Ages! 


XIII 


THE  AGE  OF  PERSECUTION 

So  wie  das  Geld  im  Kasten  klingt 
Die  Seele  aus  dem  Fegfeuer  springt. 

THE  most  pitiful  period  in  history  is  the  Middle  Ages. 

Man  sought  man  to  fell  him.  Belief  was  the  only  in¬ 
surance  of  life.  Faith  was  the  passport.  Slavery  was  the 
only  liberty.  Science  was  Satan,  and  reason,  rebellion.  To 
think  apart  from  the  rigidly  enforced  laws  of  the  cruellest 
kind,  to  express  opinion  against  the  blood-lust  expeditions  of 
human  savages,  was  condemned  as  blasphemy.  And  when 
one  blasphemed,  he  rarely  survived  his  outburst.  These 
“upholders”  of  righteousness  stopped  the  course  of  mental 
activity,  deprived  nature  and  progress,  and  burned  him  over 
a  slow  fire.  A  printing  press  was  the  trident  of  Tantalus, 
a  free  speech,  the  poison  of  temptation.  Monkish  mortifica¬ 
tion  was  saintly  sublimeness,  and  every  time  an  army  of  re¬ 
ligious  bigots  and  hired  thieves  slaughtered  and  confiscated, 
from  the  heavenly  seat  of  God  would  come  “tidings  of  joy,” 
and  the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent  would  smile  down  in  in¬ 
finite  grace  and  beauty.  Tidings  of  joy !  Was  this  a  tiding 
of  joy  when  that  hellish  fiend,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Inquisitor  for  the  Netherlands,  wrote  to  his  pious 
king,  that  early  one  Ash  Wednesday,  he  had  arrested  about 
fifteen  hundred  Protestants  in  bed,  accused  them  of  heresy 
in  wholesale  order,  and  added  with  religious  sweetness,  “I 
have  ordered  them  all  to  be  executed,” — ?  Beauty!  Were 
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these  gibbets,  swaying  with  its  gruesome  weights,  beautiful? 
Were  the  scenes  of  carrion-birds,  shadowing  the  sky  in  the 
wake  of  fire  and  sword,  beautiful?  Yet  all  this  was  the  glory 
of  papacy,  of  the  canon  laws  of  the  Holy  Church,  of  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  reformers.  The  Catholics  worshipped  the 
pope  as  taboo.  The  Protestants  worshipped  the  Bible  as  a 
fetish  idol.  Both  cried  out  “infidel”  and  “heretic”;  though 
both  persecuted.  Both  cried  out  the  intolerance  of  the  other. 
Every  creed  had  its  own  entrance  requirement  written  upon 
the  gate-rock  of  hell  and  upon  the  dove-doors  of  heaven. 
The  sects  and  orders  grew  until  Europe  was  infested  with  a 
multitudinous  mass  of  heavens  and  hells  to  satisfy  the 
dupishness  of  the  clergy  and  ignorant  laity,  from  the  most 
reformed  English  minister  to  the  desert-hounding  Basil 
monk.  Were  all  these  tidings  of  joy?  Was  this  joy?  But 
let  us  not  pause.  We  shall  judge  later.  The  Bagdad  of 
Europe  was  now  before  me.  La  Alhambra  glistened  as  a 
grand  celestial  gem  upon  the  high  plateau  of  La  Granada. 
I  was  at  the  palace  of  the)  Moors,  basking  in  fathomless  re¬ 
sources  of  luxury,  splendor  and  activity.  To  the  foremost 
pinnacle  of  the  edificio  I  scrambled,  and  from  its  dazzling 
height  beheld  the  land  of  Castellana  as  through  a  spectrum, 
colors  vivid,  banners  flying,  limbs  falling.  Beyond  lay 
Europe,  a  worse  continent  that  last  I  visited  it,  for  the 
Europe  that  I  now  beheld  was  not  a  Europe  but  le  Abattoir 
de  piete,  not  a  Europe  but  a  Schlachtfeldt,  not  a  Europe  but 
el  mundo  de  matadores,  not  a  Europe  but  that  terrible  spasm 
of  ominous  shadows,  of  lurid  deathly  nights  and  stenching 
dawns,  of  roaming  robbers  and  murderous  monks,  that 
period  of  religious  zeal,  glory  and  bigotry  upon  which  his¬ 
torians  have  bestowed  the  mild  name  of — the  Middle  Ages. 

After  gluttoning  myself  with  the  magnetic  beauty  of  La 
Alhambra,  its  Hall  of  Lions,  and  that  of  the  Abencerrages, 
■I  visited  the  gardens  of  Zehra  at  Cordova,  built  by  Abder- 
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rahman  II,  and  from  thence  to  jewelled  Seville  with  its 
wondrous  Alcazar  and  La  Giralda.  Such  inlaid  work,  such 
skill  with  plaster,  color,  stone  and  brick,  remains  unsur¬ 
passed  by  all  other  peoples.  Considering  the  age,  the  Moors 
in  Spain  were  the  only  people  nearest  to  the  worthiness  of 
being  classified  in  the  category  of  civilization.  All  else  was 
barbarism.  The  never-ending  feud  of  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibellines  is  a  story  shameful  both  to  papacy  and  mon¬ 
archy;  a  conflict  of  ambitious  princes  and  hoarding  popes 
which  sprinkled  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  blood  of  men.  Of 
the  Crusade  period,  weighing  the  toll  of  intolerance  between 
the  Moslem  and  the  Christian,  I  found  that  of  the  Moslem 
much  lighter.  Saladin  was  much  more  tolerant  than 
Richard  coeur  de  lion,  though  both  were  beasts  and  selfish. 
Richard,  the  Plantagenet  blue-blood  who  sold  away  his  three 
daughters  to  the  church  and  monks,  was  so  pious  in  his 
crusade  work  that  because  of  the  failure  of  Saladin  to  meet 
the  payment  of  a  ransom  pursuant  to  an  agreement  of  peace 
and  for  the  release  of  the  Saracen  captives  from  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  at  Acre,  he  ordered  all  the  hostages  to  the  number  of 
about  five  thousand,  to  be  immediately  executed.  These  men 
were  marched  out  to  their  doom.  The  army  of  the  Cross 
arrayed  itself  for  the  horrible  tournament ,  Richard  seated 
himself  comfortably  upon  his  horse,  the  blocks  were  set 
firmly  upon  the  ground  and  the  executioners  with  their  axes 
and  long  swords  went  to  their  grim  task.  It  took  hours 
before  the  work  was  done  and  five  thousand  human  beings 
were  decapitated.  The  hoofs  of  the  knightly  horses,  upon 
whom  sat  princes  with  crosses  upon  their  breasts,  felt  the 
sand  beneath  being  saturated  with  a  color  familiar  to  the  age. 
Such  was  the  gay  spectacle  before  the  army  of  Richard, 
coeur  de  rocher.  Of  such  could  Christianity  pride  itself  in 
its  orthodoxy.  1 

The  Moors  were  industrious,  artful,  philosophic.  The 
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Christians  cursed  themselves  with  a  religion  rewarding  them 
with  damnation,  a  faith  of  idleness,  seeking  to  rob  rather 
than  to  build.  In  Christendom,  deceit,  show,  intrigue  and 
spectacle  took  the  place  of  sincerity,  frugality  and  labor. 
The  Moors  built  a  splendor  for  themselves.  The  Christians 
robbed  them  of  their  homes  and  nation.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  illegitimate  bigots  enthroned  by  a  criminal  pope, 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors  and  drove  its  owners 
out  from  the  land.  And  by  what  methods !  There  is  no 
word  yet  born  of  human  mind  and  feeling  which  can  express 
the  cruelty,  the  abominable  horribleness  of  the  Spaniards 
during  the  Moorish  expulsion  and  the  Inquisition.  Behind 
the  throne  of  zealous  Ferdinand  and  his  money-mad  queen, 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  below  ttie  Alps,  reeked  the  Middle 
Age  in  full  sway.  All  Europe  was  a  vast  boil  of  religious 
pus  and  the  greatest  inflammation  was  in  Spain — for  Spain 
was  most  orthodox  and  ignorant.  ’Tis  not  strange  but  true 
how  closely  related  are  these  two  words — orthodoxy  and 
ignorance! 

Christian  Spain  was  always  noted  for  its  piety  and  also 
for  its  bigotry,  thievery,  and  intolerance.  The  work  of  the 
Inquisition,  much  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Jesuit  and  Augustin- 
ian  orders,  was  given  over  by  the  Papal  Vicar  to  the  charge 
of  the  Dominican  monks,  founded  by  one  St.  Dominic,  a 
Spanish  mendicant  who  commenced  his  saintly  life  when  he 
visited  southern  France  with  a  bishop  and  viewed  the  splen¬ 
did  work  of  the  papal  forces  in  exterminating  the  Albigenses. 
The  doctrine  of  his  order  was  the  annihilation  of  heresy,  and 
although  they  were  commonly  called  the  “preaching  friars,” 
their  most  appropriate  title  should  have  been  the  “pillaging 
fiends.” 

Long  before  the  time  of  Isabella,  the  Inquisition  was  in 
an  active  state  of  crime.  In  Toledo,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  her  life,  a  general  massacre  of  the  Jews  took 
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place.  Murder  also  occurred  in  Cordova,  Valencia  and  in 
Burgos.  The  Jews  were  compelled,  besides  being  slaugh¬ 
tered,  to  pay  a  regular  'fiscal  ransom  and  tribute  to  the 
Church — the  Church  militant!  “Plunder,  rape,  massacre, 
and  conflagration”  were  the  symbols  of  the  Holy  See.  At 
a  later  period,  the  pious  ignoramuses,  stirred  up  by  the 
fanatical  Martinez,  Archdeacon  and  archmurderer  of  Ecija, 
rose  up  in  religious  wrath  and  killed  over  four  thousand 
Jewish  people.1  The  little  babe  in  the  cradle  was  not  even 
spared  from  the  surging  spears  of  the  bigots.  At  Barcelona, 
in  the  midst  of  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  St.  Dominica, 
the  zealots  made  efforts  to  exterminate  the  whole  Jewish 
ghetto.  Every  one  who  would  not  submit  to  baptism,  was 
murdered.2  And  this  they  called  conversion!  And  this 
Church  sent  missionaries  to  India  ! 

Part  of  this  heavy  burden  of  obliterating  heresy  and 
other  faiths,  was  placed  upon  the  Franciscan  order,  and  this, 
together  with  the  militaristic  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  perpe¬ 
trated  the  grandest  spectacle  and  record  of  slaughter  the 
world  has  known.  No  religion  on  earth  can  boast  of  such 
criminal  achievement  as  Christianity.  Alfonso  de  Hojeda 
persuaded  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  establish,  by  the 
authority  of  a  “divine”  bull  of  the  pope,  a  regular  syste¬ 
matized  inquisition.  There  was  a  two-fold  purpose :  firstly, 
to  accede  to  the  papal  orders  and  thus  receive  the  Holy 
Benedictions,  and  secondly,  and  most  importantly,  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  Spanish  treasury  and  that  of  St.  Peter  with  the 
property  of  pillaged  people.  The  premiere  Inquisitors  in 
Spain  were  Juan  de  San  Martin  and  Miguel  de  Morillo,  both 
Dominicans.  The  public  execution  of  Jews  and  heretics  was 
called  an  auto-da-fe  and  which  was  accompanied  by  prayers 
and  churchly  celebrations  by  the  monks. 
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In  Seville,  at  the  first  auto-da-fe,  six  persons  were  burned 
for  the  “safety”  of  the  Church.  The  richest  Jews  were 
seized  and  done  away  with,  so  that  their  estates  could  be 
confiscated  and  divided  between  the  papacy,  the  throne, 
and  the  inquisitors.  Among  the  first  Jews  to  be  burned  for 
the  simple  sin  of  being  rich,  were  Diego  De  Susan,  Manuel 
Sauli,  and  Martolome  de  Torralba.  Their  departure  took 
place  in  Seville.  After  that,  the  town  saw  at  least  one  auto- 
da-fe  a  month.  And  this  lasted  for  years.  Many  Jews,  of 
whom  quite  a  few  were  prosperous  and  wealthy,  in  order  to 
save  their  property,  turned  “Maranos,”  that  is,  they  became 
baptized  into  Christians.  But  this  would  not  help  the 
treasury  in  the  scheme  of  confiscation.  So  the  Dominican 
monks  set  traps.  All  Maranos  who  still  worshipped  the 
Jewish  faith  in  secrecy,  were  “invited”  to  confess,  and  upon 
doing  so,  they  would  be  absolved  and  liberated.  And  every 
time  one  unfortunately  confessed  his  “fidelis”  to  the  priest,  the 
Inquisitor  seized  him  and  took  over  his  estate.  God  and  the 
Church  were  as  far  apart  as  the  borders  of  the  universe,  and 
honor  was  as  unknown  to  its  servants  as  their  cruelty  was 
savage.  If  religious  bigotry  ever  did  exist,  it  was  here  in  the 
most  acute  form.  Robbery  became  the  prime  motive.  The 
glow  of  talents  glittered  in  the  eyes  of  the  Papal  Vicars  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  royalties  and  rogues  of  Castellana. 

The  Jews  worshipped  beneath  the  ground,  in  slimy  dun¬ 
geons,  in  cellars,  behind  bolted  doors.  They  concealed  their 
rituals  from  the  ravenous  eye  of  the  suspecting  Inquisitor. 
In  order  to  detect  baptized  Jews,  or  Maranos,  backsliding 
to  Judaism,  they  posted  regular  codes  which  were  used  as  a 
means  of  suspecting  and  arraignment.  In  Seville,  I  found 
the  following  rule  employed  as  a  guide  both  by  the  secular 
and  the  ecclesiastical  tyrants : 

.  .  .  “If  they  celebrate  the  Sabbath,  wear  a  clean  shirt  or  better 
garments,  spread  a  clean  tablecloth,  light  no  fire,  eat  the  food  which 
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has  been  cooked  overnight  in  the  oven,  or  perform  no  work  on  that 
day ;  if  they  eat  meat  during  Lent ;  if  they  take  neither  meat  nor  drink 
on  the  day  of  Atonement,  go  barefoot  or  ask  forgiveness  of  another 
on  that  day;  if  they  celebrate  the  Passover  with  unleavened  bread, 
or  eat  bitter  herbs;  if  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  use  green 
branches  or  send  fruit  as  gifts  to  friends;  if  they  marry  according  to 
Jewish  customs  or  take  Jewish  names;  if  they  circumcise  their  boys 
or  observe  the  ‘hadas,’  that  is,  celebrate  the  seventh  day  after  the 
birth  of  a  child  by  filling  a  vessel  with  water,  throwing  in  gold,  silver, 
pearls,  and  grain,  and  then  bathing  the  child  while  certain  prayers  are 
recited;  if  they  throw  a  piece  of  dough  in  the  stove  before  baking;  if 
they  wash  their  hands  before  praying,  bless  the  cup  of  wine  before 
meals  and  pass  it  around  among  the  people  of  the  table;  if  they  pro¬ 
nounce  blessings  while  slaughtering  poultry,  cover  the  blood  with 
earth,  separate  the  veins  from  meat,  soak  the  flesh  in  water  before 
cooking ;  and  cleanse  it  from  blood ;  if  they  eat  not  pork,  hare,  rabbit 
or  eels ;  if  soon  after  baptizing  a  child,  they  wash  with  water  the  spot 
touched  by  the  oil;  give  Old  Testament  names  to  their  children,  or 
bless  the  children  by  the  laying  on  of  hands;  if  the  women  do  not 
attend  church  within  forty  days  after  confinement;  if  the  dying  turn 
the  wall;  if  they  wash  a  corpse  with  warm  water;  if  they  recite  the 
Psalms  without  adding  at  the  end;  “Glory  be  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost”  .  .  . 

If  they  did  any  one  of  these  things  and  were  suspected, 
arrest,  confiscation,  mock  trial  and  the  “quemadero”  (stake) 
followed  in  regular  precipitate  fashion.  Property  flowed 
so  rapidly  into  the  coffers  and  murder  reeked  so  freely  that 
even  at  last  a  pope,  Sixtus  IV,  wrote  Isabella,  that  Spain 
was  persecuting  the  Jewish  people  with  a  lust  and  ambition 
for  riches  and  not  by  zeal  for  the  Only  Church.  Wondrous 
justice!  The  papacy  demanded  the  persecution  entirely  in 
its  own  name  and  for  its  own  profit!  Isabella  was  becoming 
wealthy  on  crime.  The  Church  desired  all  the  wealth  for 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  crime.  When  thieves  argue  over 
powers  and  spoils,  it  is  woe  unto  the  victims. 

To  the  stage  came  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  appointed 
as  Inquisitor  General  in  Spain.  If  Satan,  portrayed  by  re¬ 
ligion,  is  a  reality,  then  Torquemada  was  he  in  human  form. 
He  began  his  “glorious”  reign  by  the  “divine  command”  of 
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God  by  drafting  his  twenty-eight  articles,  which  he  called 
his  “Compilacion  de  las  Instrucciones,”  part  of  which  is 
the  following: 

.  .  .  “If  a  suspected  Marano  could  not  be  convicted  of  apostasy  (re¬ 
turning  to  Judaism),  he  was  to  be  tortured;  if  he  confessed  on  the 
rack,  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  Judaiser.  If  he  recanted  his 
confession  afterwards,  he  was  again  to  be  tortured  and  again  sub¬ 
jected  to  torture  until  he  confessed.  A  person,  condemned,  if  peni¬ 
tent,  was  done  the  honor  of  strangulation  before  being  burnt;  the 
impenitent  were  burnt  alive.”  .  .  . 

Honorable  strangulation!  Each  word  never  meant  for 
the  other — but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  strangulation  was 
honorable  and  a  favoritism  shown  the  heretic!  Torture  un¬ 
til  confession ! — and  he  who  did  not  confess  his  “guilt,”  died 
of  torture.  Splendid  work  of  the  Only  Church — yes, — in 
the  name  of  the  devil!  No  landscape  was  perfect  without 
the  ascending  fumes  of  smoldering  piles  of  human  limbs. 
In  Barcelona,  the  auto-da-fes  were  as  numerous  as  the  days 
in  the  week.  There,  Inquisitor  Alfonso  De  Espino  de 
Huesca  held  rule.  His  criminal  record  is  much  longer 
than  his  name.  In  Avila  and  Valladolid,  auto-da-fes  were 
held  each  month  with  accompanying  spectacles  given  by  the 
clergy.  While  the  stake-chains  turned  white-hot,  the  monks 
paraded  in  groups  amongst  the  happy  spectators,  singing  Te 
Diem  Laudamus! 

In  Saragossa  occurred  an  attempt  to  halt  the  progress 
of  the  murdering  maniacs.  The  Maranos  conspired  the 
assassination  of  Pedro  Aubries,  the  infamous  Inquisitor. 
The  deed  was  perpetrated  in  the  city  cathedral.  The  con¬ 
spirators  were  caught  and  instantaneously  condemned.  One 
of  them,  Juan  de  Esperanden,  was  “honored”  as  follows: 
First,  his  hands  were  chopped  off.  Then  he  was  dragged 
bleeding  through  the  cobbled  streets  to  the  market  place. 
There  his  head  was  cut  off.  His  body  was  quartered,  and 
to  finish  him  properly,  the  entire  heap  of  cut-up  flesh  of 
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what  was  a  living  thing  was  burned.  This  very  same  “hon¬ 
orable”  treatment  was  given  to  another,  Francisco  de  S.  Fe. 
In  Toledo,  another  rebellion  sparked  against  the  intoler¬ 
ance.  The  conspiracy  was  unsuccessful  and  every  one  sus¬ 
pected  of  the  attempted  crime  was  strangled  and  hung  up 
as  piece-meal  for  the  birds.  Here,  on  one  occasion  of  an 
auto-da-fe,  a  great  pile  was  heaped  up  from  charred  bones 
of  Maranos  and  confiscated  Hebrew  books.  On  this  mound 
was  burned  a  Jewish  woman.  The  clergy  and  the  Inquisi¬ 
torial  managers  left  nothing  aside  to  make  every  execution 
a  spectacle  of  interest  and  an  oddity  for  the  people.  The 
Christians  attended  more  at  the  public  executions  than  at 
the  theatres  and  bull-fights.  When  an  auto-da-fe  was 
enacted  on  a  wholesale  basis,  a  joyous  holiday  was  pro¬ 
claimed. 

At  Cordova,  reigned  the  Inquisitor  Lucero  whose  true 
name  was  Thief  and  with  surname  of  Criminal.  All  his 
confiscations  were  figured  on  a  commission  basis  from  the 
throne.  He  divided  most  of  his  spoils  between  Cardinal 
Carvajal,  the  royal  treasurer,  and  himself.  Especially  was 
this  division  of  property  openly  carried  out  when  he  pillaged 
the  estate  of  the  Archdeacon  de  Castro,  of  Jewish  descent. 
The  fire  and  sword  consumed  even  their  own  archdeacons 
and  clergymen — when  they  were  suspected  of  being  tainted 
with  Jewish  blood — and  the  suspicion  varied  with  the 
wealth.  Lucero’s  principal  purpose  was  confiscation.  He 
accused  the  Archbishop  of  Granada  and  once  Confessor  to 
the  Queen,  as  being  of  Jewish  parentage.  The  unfortunate 
Cardinal  was  imprisoned,  his  estate  “properly”  and  “hon¬ 
orably”  seized.  His  whole  family  and  many  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  were  arrested.  The  Archdeacon  himself  was  compelled 
to  go  barefoot  through  the  streets.  He  was  mutilated  and 
stoned  until  released  from  the  Spanish  Tartarus  by  death 
from  fever  contracted  from  his  forced  exposures. 
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The  pinnacle  of  Criminality  burst  open.  The  fatal  edict 
of  Torquemada,  authorized  by  the  royalty  and  approved  by 
the  Church,  was  the  opportunity  de  luxe  for  the  Inquisi¬ 
tors.  It  was  the  “golden  rose”  for  the  throne.  All  Jews 
were  compelled  to  flee  from  the  country  within  four  months 
or  die  after.  The  whole  Hebrew  race  was  condemned  on 
charges,  century  old,  horribly  and  publicly  false,  frivolous 
on  the  part  of  the  blood-thirsty  Spaniards.  It  was  tiresome 
to  confiscate  little  by  little.  They  determined  to  harvest 
the  whole  with  one  swing  of  the  dignity  of  the  Cross.  The 
Jews  were  driven  from  their  native  homesteads,  from  their 
fields  plowed  with  the  sweat  of  their  foreheads,  driven  apart 
from  their  wives,  husbands,  and  children,  sold  as  slaves, 
driven  down  to  the  shores  of  Catholic  Spain  to  drown  them¬ 
selves  in  the  innocent  waves.  Mothers,  half  alive,  carried 
their  babes,  dead  in  their  arms,  and  died  still  holding  them. 
They  were  forced  to  sell  their  farms  for  an  ass,  their  house¬ 
holds  for  a  cold  grin  and  a  shower  of  stones.  After  the 
brief  allowed  period  expired,  murder  went  wild  in  its  wild¬ 
est  form.  All  Spain  smoked  and  stunk  of  bones.  All  the 
torture  machines,  from  the  thumbscrew  to  the  iron-collar, 
were  never  resting.  The  Bastinado  experts  were  occupied 
day  and  night.  Every  village  prided  itself  over  the  number 
of  victims.  The  public  execution  square  became  a  rendez¬ 
vous  of  enjoyment.  The  fires  never  died  and  the  doomed 
Jew,  being  slowly  burned,  raised  his  eyes  above  the  laughter 
and  jeers  of  the  populace,  and  staring  towards  the  sky, 
towards  a  God,  helpless  and  heartless,  cried,  “Adonoi,” 
and  disappeared  within  the  tongues  of  flame.  Captains  of 
ships  transporting  the  stricken  people,  threw  them  over¬ 
board  to  satisfy  the  revelry  of  the  sailors.  Plague  broke 
loose  among  the  refugees.  The  beaches  lay  strewn  with 
the  dead — cold  with  the  damp  sea  air — white  eyes  piercing 
the  skies  above,  crying  out  in  silence  their  contentment  of 
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death — better  than  conversion — a  cry  to  Israel  of  the  sor¬ 
rowful  deeds  of  their  Christian  neighbors !  The  pope 
trembled  in  his  divine  chair.  The  devil  himself  left  the 
world  with  pity  in  his  evil  heart,  disgusted  and  ashamed, 
fleeing  from  a  volcano  far  worse  than  his  seven  circles  of 
fire  and  flame.  Such  was  the  Iquisition  in  Spain  where  piety 
is  prestige. 

Spain!  Thou  who  held  us  Jews- before  the  agonizing 
flame,  thou  who  burned  our  eye-sockets  black,  thou  who 
threw  our  children  before  hot  pyres,  thou  who  held  high 
the  twig  before  thy  God,  a  God  borrowed  from  us,  and 
murdered  and  cleft  innocent  creatures  with  thy  other,  thou 
who  drowned  our  brethren,  filled  thy  dungeons  with  our 
flesh — remember,  Spain,  thy  iniquities  are  written  across  thy 
face  of  Castellana,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
waters  to  the  homes  of  the  Basques,  written  in  the  same 
sweat-blood  as  of  thy  Saviour,  written  with  the  remains  of 
flesh  such  as  of  thy  Redeemer — Spain,  thou  shalt  ever  repent 
as  repentance  thou  must  have,  for  thy  blundering,  butcher- 
ous  crimes!  Spain  shall  go  into  oblivion!  Another,  a  new, 
a  free  Spain  shall  arise !  Thy  monarchs  shall  decay  and  rot 
beneath  the  stamp  of  thy  own  intolerance.  Liberty  and 
justice  will  take  rule.  Spain,  thy  people  shall  rise,  obey  the 
call  of  their  souls,  and  burn  thy  tyrannical  frame — it  shall 
crumble  down  with  the  dust  of  the  ages — the  gibbets  shall 
break  and  corrode  away — thy  bastinados  and  thy  star-cham¬ 
bers  shall  fetter  and  fall — thy  monstrous  cruel  prisons  shall 
splinter  into  the  ground  from  which  they  rose — no  king — no 
aristocratic  clergy  to  exploit  the  treasures  of  the  rich — no 
inquisitors  to  divide  spoils  with  a  pampered  royalty  and 
papal  Rome — no  false  penances  ever  needed — no  pits — no 
auto-da-fes — but  a  land  of  a  people — a  country  of  persons 
and  of  a  person — citizens — a  repiiblica — long  shall  it  tri¬ 
umph  !  It  is  the  inevitable — it  must  come — it  shall  come — 
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an  addition  to  that  vast  movement  of  tolerance  and  equality 
that  is  gathering  itself  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — a  beauti¬ 
ful  movement,  a  culmination  magnificent,  a  higher  evolution 
— a  step  ahead — a  lunge  forward  to  the  inevitable  place  of 
mankind — Paradise  on  Earth f  Hell  Unknown!  So  must 
it  be. 

Superstition  is  highly  contagious  when  ignorance  is  the 
receptacle.  Portugal  was  ignorant  and  neighbor  to  Spain. 
Therefore,  this  country,  too,  became  fanatical  and  mur¬ 
derous.  The  Inquisition  there,  too,  had  set  its  claws  and 
between  the  talons  bled  the  crushed  bodies  of  old  and 
young.  As  in  Spain,  I  found  here  also  weak  attempts  to 
assail  that  dragon-witch — Superstition — which  turns  the 
hearts  of  humans  into  stone.  Irf  Lisbon,  one  morning,  the 
people  found  placards  nailed  onto  the  doors  of  the  cathe¬ 
drals.  It  read:  “The  Messiah  has  not  come;  Jesus  is  not 
the  Messiah.”  The  town  rose  in  wrath  to  find  the  heretic- 
author.  One  Manuel  Da  Costa  was  caught.  He  was 
racked,  his  hands  chopped  off,  and  finally  burned.  Hen- 
rique,  the  Cardinal-Infante  and  brother  of  the  king,  became 
Grand  Inquisitor.  He  allied  himself  with  the  crazed  Juan 
de  Mello  and  the  licentious  Juan  Seares,  and  these  three 
ferocious  blood-hounds  of  terror  were  the  Three  Muskrats 
of  Portugal,  and  where  their  trident-tails  slugged,  a  slimy, 
slivery  mark  of  piety  covered  up  a  heap  of  charred  corpses. 
In  order  to  win  over  the  curia  in  Rome  for  favorable 
“Bulls,”  they  bribed  every  cardinal  and  clergyman  in  the 
Vatican.  They  turned  Portugal  into  a  pilfering  country  of 
robbing  rodents.  The  Jews  skulked  away  in  their  cellars 
and  subterranean  refuges.  In  the  prisons  and  torture- 
chambers  they  were  flogged  and  beaten.  The  Inquisitors 
“questioned”  them  by  wrenching  off  their  limbs  one  by  one, 
by  pulling  out  the  finger-nails,  by  compulsory  self-poisoning, 
by  cutting  out  their  tongues  or  nailing  them  to  the  palates 
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of  their  mouths.  The  one  who  devised  a  new  and  more 
painful  torture  was  rewarded  with  a  special  place  in  heaven 
and  a  double  entree  of  indulgences  from  the  Church.  The 
Jews  were  bastinadoed  until  they  died  in  the  most  insane 
agonies.  The  soles  of  their  feet  were  slit  open,  on  the 
bleeding  cuts  was  smeared  butter  or  grease,  and  their  feet 
were  held  over  a  biting  flame.  Such  were  the  exploits  of  a 
Cardinal-Infante  of  Portugal  and  his  two  “religios.” 

In  Coimbra,  a  Dominican  “father”  held  sword  and  fagot 
generalship.  His  “secretary”  was  his  nephew,  a  lad  of  six¬ 
teen  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Simon  Alvarez,  a 
wealthy  Jew,  had  come  from  Porto,  and  settled  here  with 
his  family.  After  residing  nine  years  in  Coimbra,  he  was 
accused  of  striking  the  crucifix  in  Porto.  As  the  reputation 
of  the  accused  meant  nothing  and  as  the  word  of  the  priest 
meant  death,  he  was  imprisoned.  To  sign  the  final  warrant, 
the  monks  placed  his  daughter,  aged  ten,  before  a  white- 
hot  pyre,  a  brazier  of  glowing  coals  and  “was  told  that  if 
she  did  not  at  once  confess  that  her  parents  had  struck  a 
crucifix  in  Porto,  her  hands  would  be  burned  immediately. 
In  her  awful  fright  the  innocent  child  confessed.  Alvarez 
and  his  wife  were  burned.”  In  Porto,  Francisco  Gil,  the 
soldier  of  the  Church,  hired  criminals  and  prostitutes  as 
false  witnesses.  Portugal  became  absent-minded  about  the 
commandment  which  reads,  “Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit¬ 
ness.”  But  what  are  a  few  commandments  compared  to  a 
glorified  Church  and  a  paid-up  pew  in  a  flowery  heaven! 
The  possession  of  Jewish  blood  was  considered  a  crime. 
The  record  of  a  murderer  was  the  virtue  of  a  saint.  Porto 
Christians  had  the  “pleasure”  of  torturing  Jewish  women 
daily  on  the  rack.  King  John  sought  the  spoils  of  pillage. 
To  receive  the  “holy  benediction”  for  his  “noble”  work, 
he  bribed  every  church  official.  Santiquatro  was  bribed  with 
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an  annual  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  crusados,  and  the 
Cardinal  Farnese  was  given  the  bishopric  of  Visen.  They 
decreed  a  law  that  when  once  any  Jewish  parents  were  ar¬ 
rested,  their  children  were  seized  and  carried  off,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  subsequent  “possible”  acquittal. 

Where  I  turned,  there  I  met  the  fleeing  Jew  and  the 
pursuing  monk  who  carried  a  twig  in  one  hand,  a  cross  in 
the  other,  and  death  in  both.  I  took  sail  with  my  brethren 
for  Naples.  In  the  distance  disappeared  the  Canyon  of 
Corpses,  the  land  of  burning  nights  and  dungeoned  days. 
My  thoughts  were  now  turned  to  that  stretch  of  land  which 
the  world  named  as  Italy.  It  should  have  been  named — 
Iniquity. 

The  “boot”  peninsula  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the 
tip  of  Sicily,  was  the  school  of  intrigue  for  all  Europe, 
The  most  proficient  place  for  this  work  was  the  Vatican  at 
Rome.  The  popes  were  the  best  masters  in  the  black  art 
of  crafty  polity.  Naples,  the  kingdom  of  petty  tyrants  and 
of  a  fanatical  people  reminded  me  of  the  arena  shows  in 
the  times  of  Scipio  and  Cato.  Here  once  ruled  the  pious 
prostitute-queen,  Joanna.  During  her  reign,  she  visited  the 
pope,  Clement  VI  at  Avignon.  There  she  established  a  sa¬ 
cred  brothel-house.  She  sympathized  with  the  courtesans 
of  the  streets;  therefore  she  gave  them  a  home.  A  regu¬ 
lation  code,  severe  punishments  for  breaching  rules,  re¬ 
ligious  prayers  and  rituals — all  this  was  organized  into  a 
convent  of  prostituting  sanctas.  This  same  churchly  woman 
murdered  her  husband  and  many  more,  and  was  at  last 
strangled  and  thrown  from  the  window  at  the  same  spot 
where  she  had  strangled  her  first  bridegroom.  She  was 
doomed  via  vendetta.  Before  her  death,  she  was  acquitted 
of  the  murder  by  a  court  of  “justice,”  under  orders  from 
the  pope.  She  reciprocated  the  favor  of  the  Holy  Father 
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by  selling  him  the  city  of  Avignon  for  the  amount  of  eighty 
thousand  florins.  And  the  pope  bought  it — as  if  cities  and 
peoples  could  be  purchased! 

The  popes  were  pawn-brokers,  bankers,  generals,  dic¬ 
tators  and  politicians.  At  times,  each  king  installed  his  own 
pope  until  there  were  many  popes  within  the  same  hour, 
and  the  people  became  dazed  and  puzzled  as  to  whom  they 
should  kiss  and  worship,  and  as  to  whom  belonged  the  di¬ 
vine  honor  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Inquisition  in  Italy,  although  less  murderous  than 
in  Spain,  was  murderous  in  just  proportion  to  its  ignorance. 
Pope  Nicolas  V  sent  Matteo  de  Reggio  to  Sicily,  ordering 
him  to  put  to  death  all  Jews  guilty  of  apostasy  after  bap¬ 
tism.  By  “virtue”  of  an  age-molded  edict  of  Frederick, 
the  priest  Lugardi  from  Palermo,  compelled  the  Jewish 
people  to  pay  the  travelling  and  other  expenses  of  the  in¬ 
quisitors  who  had  come  to  rob  and  kill  them. 

Time  comes  and  goes;  yet  cannot  be  erased.  The  intel¬ 
ligent  people  of  the  world  will  always  hold  the  “infallibility” 
clause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  as  the  most  base  of 
fabricated  nonsense  as  long  as  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Middle  Ages  once  existed.  No  sooner  did  a  pope  com¬ 
mence  his  reign  ex  cathedra,  than  his  morality  lost  all  bear¬ 
ings,  his  purse  became  a  magnet,  his  servants  became  assassins, 
his  prayers  became  death  sentences,  and  his  jewel-studded 
blessing  finger  pointed  at  the  ones  marked  soon  to  die.  When 
a  pope  passed  away,  a  convention  of  cardinals  was  held. 
A  subjected  people  must  have  a  ruler  to  be  still  subjected; 
therefore  no  time  was  lost.  The  wealthiest  cardinal  be¬ 
came  pope  and  the  poorer  cardinals  became  somewhat 
richer — for  votes  are  of  value..  The  way  the  serpent  arch¬ 
murderer,  Rodrigo  Borgia  became  pope  as  Alexander  VI 
was  by  method  of  open  bribe.  The  Cardinal  St.  Angelo  re¬ 
ceived  a  palace  and  a  wine-cellar  in  Porto,  the  Cardinal  of 
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Parma  was  presented  with  the  city  of  Nepi.  To  Cardinal 
Orsino  went  Borgia’s  palaces  at  Rome,  Soriano,  and  at 
Monticello.  The  Patriarch  from  Venice  found  an  error 
in  his  opinion  through  the  glitter  of  five  thousand  ducats. 
The  Cardinal  Colonno  was  inspired  from  heaven  to  vote 
for  Borgia  by  the  gift  to  him  of  the  abbey  of  Subiaco.  The 
Cardinal  Savelli  gave  his  vote  in  exchange  for  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  city  of  Civita-Castellana. 
Ascanio  Sforza,  the  foremost  opponent  of  Borgia  would  not 
favor  the  incestuous  Rodrigo  for  the  popish  throne  until 
he  received  four  mules  loaded  with  gold,  silver  and  fash¬ 
ionable  plate.  The  cardinals  were  interested  in  fashionable 
plate.  From  the  tables  of  Wolsey  to  the  salons  of  the 
Greek  priest,  could  have  been  seen  the  finest  etched  and  de¬ 
signed  plate  in  Europe.  They  were  more  proud  of  their 
dinner  saucers  than  of  their  sacraments — and  they  had  good 
reason  to  believe  so. 

When  Alexander  VI  became  pope,  he  quickly  recovered 
his  wealth.  He  conspired  with  the  “infidel”  Turk,  Bajazet 
II,  for  the  murder  of  the  latter’s  brother.  For  his  part, 
the  reigning  Taboo  received  three  hundred  thousand  ducats 
as  wages.  Then  he  sold  a  few  dozen  red  hats  which  netted 
quite  a  fortune.  The  sale  of  red  hats  went  on  the  block 
every  time  money  was  needed  for  the  beggar  king.  His  son, 
Caesar,  became  a  cardinal,  a  duke,  prince  and  many  other 
titles  during  his  life.  One  title  could  have  suited  him  ad¬ 
mirably — Bat!  For  the  benefit  of  his  daughter,  Lucrezia, 
the  good  pope  gave  orgy  shows  about  the  Vatican.  To 
soothe  his  feelings  and  those  of  his  retinue,  he  had  mares  led 
into  his  courtyard,  and  then  sent  unbridled  stallions  in  after 
them.  “The  pope  and  Madame  Lucrezia,  who  were  at  the 
window  directly  over  the  palace  door,  took  great  pleasure  in 
the  struggle  and  in  the  sequel.”  3  This  Rodrigo  Borgia,  a 

3  Dumas,  The  Borgias. 
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criminal,  reigned  as  pope.  This  venomous  viper  had  more 
bastards  than  all  the  kings  of  Europe — and  such  people 
became  popes  and  princes,  infallible  and  superhuman,  divine 
choices  of  godly  angels — angels  who  paid  for  red  hats  and 
gave  votes  for  corporeal  real  estate ! 

Many  things  had  changed  within  the  Roman  Church. 
Even  saints  had  differed  in  their  opinion.  When  Greek  met 
Greek,  trouble  brewed — but  when  one  Christian  met  an¬ 
other  who  believed  not  as  he,  then  murder  commenced.  It 
was  a  matter  of  survivorship.  But  could  opinion  be  downed? 
Could  freedom  of  thought  be  suppressed?  Who  can  con¬ 
trol,  imprison,  halt,  or  change  by  force,  fagot  and  fire,  the 
thought  transpiring  within  the  brain  of  man?  St.  Ber¬ 
nardo,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Bonaventura  and  John  Duns 
Scotus  had  all  denied  the  immaculate  conception  and  the 
sinlessness  of  Mary.  When  the  opportunity  showed  itself, 
the  one  affirming  would  kill  those  denying,  and  vice  versa. 
The  main  pillars  of  the  theology  of  the  Church  were  dis¬ 
agreed  upon  by  its  own  popes,  saints,  martyrs,  and  so  forth. 
They  burned  Bruno  because  he  studied  geography  instead 
of  haircloth,  and  found  that  the  truth  of  the  world  differed 
quite  radically  with  the  “inspirations”  of  those  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  who  believed  that  the  world  was  flat,  that  dragons  and 
super-monstrous  man-eating  and  ship-swallowing  serpents 
were  waiting  for  victims  at  the  outskirts  where  reigned 
Chaos,  that  along  the  ends  of  the  world  rose  ladders  used 
by  the  angels  in  going  to  and  from  heaven,  just  as  the 
Norse  dupe  believed  that  the  rainbow  was  the  bridge  of 
his  Asgard  divines. 

They  burned  Savonarola,  who  preached  against  papal 
dominion  and  force,  who  preached  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Medici  and  of  the  Sforza  families  over  the  people  of 
Florence.  He  preached  against  the  ever-increasing  crimi¬ 
nal  record  of  Alexander  VI,  against  the  immorality  of  the 
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Vatican  and  its  subsidiaries.  The  pope  tried  to  silence  and 
soothe  him  with  the  presentation  of  a  red  hat,  but  Savon¬ 
arola  spurned  it  as  bait  from  an  assassin.  He  became  ex¬ 
communicated,  abused  and  tormented.  The  court  of  Rome 
rested  not  until  his  body  was  burned  to  a  crisp.  The  priest 
can  preach  the  dogma  of  his  masters  and  of  his  faith.  Let 
his  mind  depart  from  ignorance  and  he  shall  be  banished 
from  the  Church.  Such  was  done  with  Savonarola.  These 
bribing,  conspiring  tyrants  owning,  selling  and  leasing  cities 
and  peoples,  this  pope,  the  master  broker  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  the  cities  and  the  city  of  his  residence  within  their 
power  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  trodden  and  crushed 
in  the  dust,  all  this  he  could  not  believe  in  and  be  silent.  His 
faith  in  martyrdom  and  in  miracles  was  the  sentence  of 
death.  The  fiery  monk  held  that  he  feared  not  the  flame 
of  the  fagot,  that  he  was  immune  to  all  tortures  and  pains 
inflicted  upon  him.  A  Franciscan  monk  of  the  Arrabbiati 
by  the  name  of  Francesco  di  Puglia  dared  Savonarola  to  an 
ordeal  of  fire.  The  affair  arose  the  barbarous  people  to  a 
high  pitch.  They  clamored  for  the  spectacle,  stormed  his 
home  and  threatened  to  drag  him  to  the  pyre  to  prove  his 
divineness.  He  had,  by  his  own  audacious  belief,  started 
the  spark,  the  flame  that  must  consume  him.  Finally,  with 
his  two  companion  monks,  Silvestro  and  Dominico,  he  was 
arrested,  imprisoned  and  tortured.  The  pope  Alexander  VI 
cried  that  he  must  die  “even  were  he  a  second  John,  the 
Baptist.”  A  false  and  forged  testimonial  confession  was 
drawn  up  by  the  court  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
with  his  adherents.  The  vile  deed  was  carried  out  before 
the  Florentines  and  the  ashes  of  the  three  men  who  opposed 
a  host  of  tyrants  and  murderers,  were  swept  up  and  cast 
into  the  Arno  waters.  Such  was  the  splendid  mercy  of  the 
Church.  Such  was  the  splendid  accomplishment  of  a  pope 
of  Rome,  installed  by  bribe,  a  long  record  of  the  blackest 
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of  crimes,  and  who  died  by  the  poison  that  he  had  intended 
for  others. 

The  Church  had  also  found  a  new  scheme  of  acquiring 
wealth.  A  new  idea  of  forgiveness  emitted  from  the  Vati¬ 
can.  It  was  a  commercial  idea  and  every  Catholic  order, 
from  the  smallest  convent  and  abbey  to  the  highest  cathe¬ 
dral,  became  rich  and  laden  with  the  moneys  of  both  the 
ignorant  rich  and  poor.  It  was  the  indulgence  or  official 
pardon  given  out  by  the  faith.  These  pardons  were  sold 
to  the  people  all  over  Europe.  The  price  varied  with  the 
sin.  They  even  pardoned  the  “future”  sins  or  gave  in¬ 
dulgences  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Sixtus  V  pre¬ 
sented  the  reward  of  an  indulgence  of  nine  years  to  all 
soldiers  of  France  who  would  take  up  the  sword  against 
their  king.  The  excuse  of  the  Church  was  this :  The  martyrs 
had  done  more  penance  than  they  should  have  done.  This 
“superfluous  expiation  of  the  saints  which  accumulated,  rep¬ 
resented  the  ‘treasure’  of  the  Church,  and  which  was  used 
up  in  forgiving  sinners  for  a  pecuniary  profit.”  And  this 
was  the  Only  Church  destined  for  the  world!  No  wonder 
the  wise  Voltaire  once  said:  “Superstition  is  always  sup¬ 
ported  by  false  logic.” 

The  disappointment  of  the  Dies  Irae,  the  long-hoped 
help  from  heaven,  the  failure  of  the  Crusades,  the  progress 
of  the  burgesses,  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  the  shameful 
immoralities  of  the  Church,  of  the  popes,  of  the  orgies  of 
the  “celibate”  clergy — all  this  must  lead  to  something.  It 
led  to  the  Reformation.  The  bud  of  attack  came  from  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps.  I  left  the  sunny  grape  and  olive-covered 
Campanian  slopes  for  the  universities  of  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  northern  Saxon  states.  They  talked  of  Gos¬ 
pels  and  of  Salvation  without  confessions  and  sacraments. 
I  went  across  the  Po  and  Piave  and  made  my  way  to  the 
north.  And  what  did  I  find? — 
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The  more  ignorant  a  people,  the  more  facilitated  are 
the  means  of  inculcating  into  them  the  fears  of  a  religion. 
The  more  intelligent  people  become,  so  much  less  do  they 
fear  and  so  much  more  do  they  doubt.  With  intelligence 
comes  reason,  with  reason,  tolerance,  with  tolerance,  jus¬ 
tice.  The  people  of  Central  Europe,  as  well  as  most  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  oppressed,  taxed,  tithed,  and 
trampled,  had  begun  to  doubt.  Three  or  more  popes  sitting 
on  “infallibilities”  all  at  one  time,  these  travelling  collectors 
of  the  Holy  Sees  dispensing  with  their  indulgences,  par¬ 
doning  sins  for  money,  these  dukes  and  princes  bartering, 
assassinating,  warring  and  cursing  against  each  other,  all 
rubbish  falling  on  the  peasants,  all  this  could  not  be  with¬ 
stood  forever.  Honesty  in  spending  requires  honesty  in 
earning.  The  people  spent  but  the  Church  did  not  earn. 
The  peasant  starved  with  his  wife  and  children,  only  happy 
that  their  “sins”  were  forgiven.  The  Church  was  planning 
new  decorations,  new  triforiums  and  basilicas,  sainted  win¬ 
dows  and  new  firesides  for  the  best  faineants  in  Europe. 

And  below  all  this  lay  the  foundation  of  the  trouble, 
the  root  of  the  evil.  It  was  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Church. 
’It  was  the  outlawry  of  human  nature,  of  human  emotions, 
duties  and  rights.  It  was  the  sham  of  the  “celibate”  clergy, 
the  stage-face  sternness  of  the  “Fathers”  and  the  paramours 
of  the  pulpit  behind  the  taper  lights.  It  was  the  destruction 
of  mankind’s  noblest  happiness — of  being  a  father — a 
mother — and  the  children,  flowers  of  the  heart,  perfume  of 
the  life.  It  was  the  transformation  of  nature’s  highest  dig¬ 
nity  and  richest  asset  into  the  lowest  of  filth  and  cheapest 
of  slime.  When  dirt  lays  beneath  the  silken  robes,  it  is 
high  time  for  a  cleaning.  It  becomes  self-evident.  Deceit 
is  a  two-fold  expose;  an  expose  of  the  incentive  and  an  ex¬ 
pose  of  the  falsity.  It  eventually  must  expose  itself  to  make 
its  character  known.  Intolerance  uncovers  and  exposes  the 
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falsity  and  simulacrum  of  religion — and  intolerance  usually 
takes  its  costly  toll. 

Huss  stands  out  as  one  of  the  early  leading  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  period.  The  Church  con¬ 
vened  the  Council  of  Constance  and  set  the  trap  for  the 
Bohemian  “infidel.”  They  “invited”  him  to  “attend”  the 
conference.  Even  though  he  had  come  with  the  express 
promise  of  protection  from  the  pope,  he  was  seized  upon 
arrival,  given  a  mock  hearing,  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in 
a  dungeon  “three  feet  wide,  six  feet  high,  and  seven  feet 
long.”  After  an  interval,  he  was  dragged  out  and  burned, 
his  ashes,  as  usually  the  rule,  being  gathered  up  and  thrown 
into  the  river.  From  Prague  came  another  “infidel,”  Je¬ 
rome,  who  had  come  also  with  the  promise  of  safety  and 
protection  from  the  Vicar.  He  received  the  same  invitation 
and  the  same  reception.  This  great  Council  of  Constance, 
of  churchmen  from  all  Europe,  was  so  impressive  an  affair 
that  “after  forty-five  months  of  wrangling,  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  most  imposing  body  which  Christendom  had 
ever  assembled,  could  present  nothing  to  the  world,  nothing 
to  history,  but  the  vision  of  two  stakes  with  their  dying 
victims,  crying  up  to  heaven  through  the  crackle  and  roar 
of  the  flames,  and  casting  spectral  shadows  across  the  placid 
bosom  of  Lake  Constance.”  4 

Sects  began  to  appear  to  sustain  the  memory  of  the 
murdered  men.  The  Hussites,  the  Taborites,  the  Calixtines 
and  the  Adamites  have  a  record  for  slaughter  and  devasta¬ 
tion  more  in  width  and  length  than  that  of  Attila  and  his 
Mongol  Huns.  One  sect  destroyed  the  other.  Towns  de¬ 
voured  and  burned  each  other.  Fanatics  broke  into  monas¬ 
teries  and  convents  and  slaughtered  the  monks  and  nuns  in 
the  midst  of  their  prayers.  The  Taborites  desired  to  burn 
Rome.  The  Hussites  wanted  all  the  cardinals  hanged.  The 
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Adamites  went  naked  as  the  best  way  to  get  to  heaven. 
While  the  clouds  of  hate  and  fear  rained  arrows  and  swords 
which  drank  blood  and  devoured  flesh,  in  Mayence  appeared 
a  machine — to  be  henceforth  known  as  the  Printing-Press. 
It  was  the  greatest  blow  received  by  religion  in  all  history. 
The  altar  turned  a  gallop  and  proscribed  all  these  “blas¬ 
phemous  and  ugly  things”  to  destruction.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Peter  Schoeffer  labored  in  his  work-shop  unseen  and 
made  the  first  metal  type  casts  to  rear  the  Teacher  Colossus 
to  brighten  the  world  with  light.  The  demon  Fear  thrust 
out  its  black  fangs  to  destroy  the  new  antagonist.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  blow  was  struck,  a  fatal  one — one  which 
is  still  bleeding.  “To  the  trembling  Belshazzar  of  Super¬ 
stition  the  shadow  of  the  printing-press  was  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  which  foretokened  the  subversion  of  the  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  darkness.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
monks  who  were  the  secretaries  of  this  deity,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  suppress  the  work  of  Gutenberg  and  Faust 
and  to  bar  up  the  gates  of  the  Morning.”  5 

The  “morning”  was  the  Reformation.  Luther  came  to 
the  scene.  This  Augustinian  friar  was  a  pious  self-mortify¬ 
ing  monk  who  scourged  and  flogged  himself  as  best  as  a 
monk  could.  The  Church  gave  the  charge  of  collecting 
moneys  for  indulgences  to  the  Dominican  order,  which  nat¬ 
urally  turned  the  eyes  of  the  Augustines  into  green  lizards. 
Luther  saw  his  monastery  shunned  and  spurned  by  the  pope. 
He  saw  Tetzel,  the  Dominican  bigot,  selling  the  indulgences 
by  the  thousands  throughout  Europe,  for  cash,  for  a  trifle, 
or  on  the  installment  plan.  Tetzel  sold  forgiveness  for  sins 
already  forgotten,  sins  that  might  have  happened,  those  that 
were  unknown  and  ones  which  will  assuredly  be  committed. 
He  had  a  pardon  for  every  taste,  wish,  crime,  disease,  am¬ 
bition  and  purse.  The  Dominicans  were  getting  rich.  The 

5  Ridpath’s  History  of  the  W arid. 
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Augustines  continued  flogging  themselves  in  their  poverty. 
Faithful  Luther,  seeing  the  favoritism  within  the  Church, 
cried  aloud  against  the  divine  judgments  of  the  creed.  He 
revolted  against  the  corruption  and  with  his  audacious  out¬ 
burst  he  unintentionally  struck  a  cord  of  sense  in  his  argu¬ 
ment.  His  brain  breathed  reason  and  up  rose  a  new  Luther 
— not  the  monk  but  the  reformer.  His  doctrines  immedi¬ 
ately  spread  far  and  wide.  He  preached  against  the  pope, 
against  the  tyranny  and  evils  of  the  Church.  Excommuni¬ 
cated,  hunted,  threatened,  in  the  face  of  death,  he  burned 
the  papal  bull  sent  from  Rome  denouncing  him.  “Form¬ 
alism,  pagan  popeism,  and  other  falsehood  and  corrupt 
semblance  had  ruled  long  enough:  and  here  once  more  was 
a  man  found  who  durst  tell  all  men  that  God’s  world  stood 
not  on  semblances  but  on  realities;  that  life  was  a  truth,  and 
not  a  lie.”  6  In  the  divine  message  on  paper,  the  pope  had 
doomed  him  to  fire.  Luther,  confronting  the  multitudes, 
shouted  in  reply:  “You,  self-styled  papa,  you  are  no  father 
in  God  at  all;  you  are — a  chimera,  who  I  know  not  how  to 
name  in  polite  language ! — You  will  burn  me  and  them,  for 
answer  to  the  God’s-message  they  strove  to  bring  you?  You 
are  not  God’s  vicegerent;  you  are  another’s  than  His,  I 
think!  I  take  your  bull,  as  an  emparchmented  lie,  and 
burn  it!”  7 

Heretofore,  people  had  thought  papal  bulls  to  be  un- 
burnable!  What  discovery!  Ah,  the  trembling  Vicar  saw 
the  greetings  from  St.  Peter  shrivelling  into  black  shreds 
amongst  the  flames,  flames  that  burned  the  fear  from  the 
people  and  turned  all  Europe  into  a  spouting  crucible 
abubbling  with  human  blood.  The  Lutherans  printed  the 
Bible  in  native  languages,  taught  the  common  people  the 
elements  of  Christianity  and  denounced  the  monastical  or- 

6  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship. 

7  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship.  . 
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ders.  Zwingli  led  the  cause  of  the  reform  in  Switzerland. 
(It  was  at  Geneva  in  Switzerland  where  Calvin,  the  Culprit, 
reigned.  This  fanatical  mathematical  wizard  made  three 
gods  into  one  and  any  one  who  opposed  his  solution  met 
a  terrible  fate.  Servetus  believed  more  in  the  principles 
of  Archimedes  than  in  the  delusions  of  Calvin;  therefore 
he  was  burned.)  Barons  and  princes  took  side  with  the 
new  religionists.  All  desired  to  cast  off  the  chains  of  Roman 
popishness.  Tolerance  was  the  cry  of  the  awakening 
people — 

But  each  cry  for  tolerance  echoed  back  a  groan  of 
intolerance.  Luther,  though  a  reformer,  was  once  a  monk. 
The  bigotry  continued  within  him.  He  spurned  Zwingli’s 
hand  of  understanding.  Luther  wanted  Frame  and  Fame 
for  himself.  To  gain  power  and  the  aid  of  the  dukes,  he 
wantonly  denounced  the  uprising  of  the  starving  peasants 
against  the  landlords.  Due  to  his  decision  against  them 
and  to  his  judgment  as  to  their  “crime,”  over  a  hundred 
thousand  beggared  farmers  were  massacred  by  the  barons. 
Luther  advocated  their  annihilation — the  annihilation  of 
peasants  fighting  for  food!  They  were  exterminated  like 
rats  and  perished  like  stray  dogs  on  every  road. 

Luther  thought  he  could  kill  the  devil.  He  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  a  solitary  room  in  a  castle,  and  called  Satan  to 
combat.  During  the  “fierce  struggle,”  Luther  flung  a 
bottle  of  ink  at  the  Infernal  Master  and  spotted  up  the  wall 
which  was  consecrated  and  sanctified.  When  his  followers 
had  asked  him  how  ought  they  to  treat  the  Jews,  he  re¬ 
plied:  “Burn  their  synagogues  and  schools;  what  will  not 
burn,  bury  with  earth,  that  neither  stone  nor  rubbish  will 
remain.  In  like  manner,  break  into  and  destroy  their  houses. 
Take  away  all  their  prayer-books  and  Talmuds,  in  which 
are  nothing  but  godlessness,  lies,  cursing,  and  swearing.  For¬ 
bid  their  rabbis  to  teach  on  pain  of  life  and  death.”  Luther 
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somehow  did  not  then  recollect  that  his  Bible  which  he 
prized  and  labored  over,  was  more  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  a  copy  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  He  held  the  Bible 
to  be  inspired;  the  Jewish  prayer-books  were  empty  things 
of  “godlessness,  lies,  cursing,  and  swearing.”  And  this  was 
the  Luther  who  had  cried  out  aloud  against  the  intolerance 
of  the  Catholic  Church!  Ah,  puny  man,  didst  thou  not 
know  that  it  were  better  to  be  dead  and  silent  than  to  have 
thought  freedom  and  then  to  have  suppressed  by  deed  the 
liberty  of  others?  This  was  hypocrisy. 

Germany  and  the  Austrian-Hungarian  states  paid  the 
toll  for  reformation  and  there  is  much  more  room  still  for 
reformation — for  where  is  reform  not  needed  where  intol¬ 
erance  still  exists?  From  some  sulphurous  caves  of  hate, 
arose  here  later,  the  fumes  of  anti-semiticism.  The  Ger¬ 
man  seems  always  to  ask  the  Jew:  “Warum  hast  du  Jesus 
gekreuzight?” — while  the  Christian,  by  his  very  intolerance, 
crucified  Jesus  forever!  They  accused  the  Jew  of  every 
crime,  of  every  weakness.  Every  plague,  failure,  defeat 
and  siege  were  accountable  to  him.  They  spat  upon  his 
beard;  accused  him  of  greed,  though  they  still  borrowed 
his  money;  accused  him  of  lack  of  social  tact,  though  all 
the  privilege  the  Jew  had  was  the  ghetto;  accused  him  of 
disdaining  hard  work,  though  they  would  not  tolerate  his 
labor  or  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  property;  accused 
him  of  lack  of  patriotism,  though  they  imprisoned,  tortured, 
persecuted  and  murdered  him;  accused  him  of  criminal 
deeds,  though  the  false  witnesses  were  ever  believed;  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  selfishness,  though  the  accusers  were  totally 
selfish  and  partial.  Heidelberg  wrote  in  the  “Judische 
Nationallabsonderung,”  a  treatise  in  which  he  advocated  the 
abolition  of  civil  and  political  rights  to  the  Jews  unless  they 
forfeited  their  ritual  practices.8  The  “Kolnische  Zeitung” 
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printed  in  its  editorials:  “If  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  should  ever  take  place,  the 
Jews  must  return  to  the  ghetto.”  0  Intolerance  personified! 
One  day,  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Frank,  and  also  a  deputy 
of  the  Diet  of  Bavaria,  proclaimed  in  public:  “If  you  wish 
to  assist  the  starving  people  in  the  Spessart,  make  one  brief 
law — every  Jewish  peddler  is  to  be  shot  or  hanged.”  10  The 
trouble  lay  in  the  briefness  of  the  deputy-bigot’s  brain  and 
as  such  as  of  his  likeness.  A  deputy  from  the  Diet  of  Lower 
Austria,  named  Schneider,  cried  out  that  the  government 
should  give  a  “premium  for  the  shooting  of  Jews  similar 
to  that  offered  for  shooting  wolves.”  11  Intolerance  personi¬ 
fied  !  The  Christians  murdered  their  own  people  and  ac¬ 
cused  the  Jews  of  the  crimes  as  excuse  for  pillage  and 
pogrom.  Central  Europe  cannot  be  proud  and  must  bend 
its  head  in  shame  over  the  sham  trials  and  supposed  crimes 
in  Tisza-Esclar,12  Korfu,13  in  Xanten,14  Polna,15  and  Konitz.18 
Hungary  and  the  neighboring  states  of  Roumania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Serbia  and  others,  have  been  and  still  are  but  boiling 
pots  of  bigotry  and  persecution.  Even  more  so  were  the 
Christians  intolerant  among  themselves.  The  world  ever 
increasingly  learns  the  blightedness  of  intolerance.  Super¬ 
stition  knows  no  bound,  no  kindlier  method.  Fear  bears 
fruit — the  fruit  of  hate.  The  juices  are  human  blood — and 
the  fruit  cannot  be  eaten  without  shedding  it. — 

But  back  to  my  sad  travels — back  to  the  Middle  Ages — 
To  the  Netherlands,  where  the  spirit  of  the  reform  was 


9  1873;  a  quotation  in  the  German  paper  from  the  Jesuit  organ,  Voce 
della  Verita  (Voice  of  Truth),  on  April  6th,  1873. 

10  January  30th,  1880. 

11  1891. 

12  Der  Prozess  von  Tisza-Eszlar,  Berlin,  1892. 

13  April  12th,  1891. 

14  Cf.  Der  Xantenier  Knabenmord  <vor  dem  Sch'ivnrgericht  zu  Cleve,  4-14 
Juli,  1892,  Vollstandiger  stenographischer  Bericht,  Berlin,  1893. 

15  Der  Polnaer  Ritualmordprozess,  Berlin,  1906. 

16  Deutsch  in  J.  E.,  vii,  552-555. 
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overwhelming  the  people,  the  Church  had  sent  inquisitors 
to  exterminate  the  heresy.  Why  could  not  the  Church 
have  used  reason  and  education  as  a  means  of  clearing  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  Catholicism  was  the  only  perfect 
religion?  It  could  not,  simply  for  the  open  fact  that  to 
use  reason  would  still  further  undermine  the  faith!  They 
could  only  exterminate — murder — slander — excommunicate 
— imprison — torture — burn — and  curse  damnation!  This 
was  the  education  of  the  Church!  Obliteration  was  clari¬ 
fication.  Oblivion  was  peace.  Slaughter  was  the  salutation. 
The  gibbet  was  the  grammatician.  The  Scavenger’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  was  the  Schoolmaster  and  the  boiling  tar  was  the  bab¬ 
bling  tutor.  This  was  the  educational  system  of  a  faith 
which  damned  the  world  with  more  intolerance,  bigotry  and 
imbecile  belief  than  any  other!  These  were  the  ways  and 
means  of  an  institution  which  castrated  young  boys  in  order 
to  culture  soprano  feministic  voices  for  pew  and  pulpit  en¬ 
tertainment!  Such  could  not  continue  were  all  the  gods  of 
the  ether  world  to  assist  all  the  priests  on  earth!  Carlyle 
foretokened  the  inevitable  advance  of  Humanism  when  he 
wrote:  “On  all  hands  of  us,  there  is  the  announcement, 
audible  enough,  that  the  old  empire  of  routine  has  ended, 
that  to  say  a  thing  has  long  been,  is  no  reason  for  its  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be — there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  coming;  ad¬ 
vancing  on  us,  as  yet  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  centuries :  this 
is  a  prophesy  one  can  risk — union,  organization  spiritual 
and  material — far  nobler  than  any  popedom  or  feudalism 
in  their  truest  days,  I  never  doubt,  is  coming  for  the  world; 
sure  to  come — Man  awakes  from  his  long  somnambulism; 
chases  the  Phantasms  that  beleaguered  and  bewitched  him. 
Behold  the  new  morning  glittering  down  the  eastern  steeps ; 
fly,  false  Phantasms,  from  its  shafts  of  light,  let  the  Absurd 
fly  utterly,  forsaking  this  lower  Earth  forever.  It  is  Truth 
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and  Ast.raea  Redux  that  (in  the  shape  of  philosophism) 
henceforth  reign!”17 

It  is  the  natural  trend  of  the  evolution  of  human  happi¬ 
ness — for  is  not  happiness  within  joy  and  justice  the  most 
sublime,  godly,  and  most  perfected  religion  of  man? 

As  the  Inquisition  was  merciful  in  other  places,  so  merci¬ 
ful  was  the  system  in  Holland.  The  Catholics  invaded  the 
heresy  with  the  ravenous  gluttony  of  a  Siberian  wolf.  The 
torture  chambers  were  equipped  with  the  most  hideous  and 
horrible  of  devices  and  apparatus  for  the  infliction  of  pain 
and  suffering.  “The  Cross  and  rack  were  inseparable  com¬ 
panions.  Across  the  open  Bible  lay  the  sword  and  fagot. 
Not  content  with  burning  such  heretics  as  were  alive,  they 
even  tried  the  dead,  in  order  that  the  Church  might  rob 
their  wives  and  children.  The  property  of  all  heretics  was 
confiscated,  and  on  this  account  they  charged  the  dead  with 
being  heretical — indicted,  as  it  were,  their  dust — to  the  end 
that  the  Church  might  clutch  the  bread  of  orphans.  Learned 
divines  discussed  the  propriety  of  tearing  out  the  tongues 
of  heretics  before  they  were  burned,  and  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  was  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  so  that  the  heretics  should 
not  be  able,  by  uttering  blasphemies,  to  shock  the  Christians 
who  were  burning  them.  With  a  mixture  of  ferocity  and 
Christianity,  the  priests  insisted  that  heretics  ought  to  be 
burned  at  a  slow  fire,  giving  as  a  reason  that  more  time  was 
given  them  for  repentance.  They  crushed  their  bones  in 
iron  boots,  tore  their  quivering  flesh  with  iron  hooks  and 
pincers,  cut  off  their  lips  and  eyelids,  pulled  out  their  nails, 
and  into  the  bleeding  quick  thrust  needles;  tore  out  their 
tongues,  extinguished  their  eyes,  stretched  them  upon  racks, 
flayed  them  alive,  crucified  them  with  their  heads  down¬ 
ward,  exposed  them  to  wild  beasts,  burned  them  at  the 

17  Carlyle’s  French  Revolution,  Vol.  1. 
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stake,  mocked  their  cries  and  groans,  ravished  their  wives, 
robbed  their  children,  and  then  prayed  God  to  finish  the 
holy  work  in  Hell.  The  Catholic  burned  the  Lutheran,  the 
Lutheran  burned  the  Catholic;  the  Episcopalian  tortured 
the  Presbyterian,  the  Presbyterian  tortured  the  Episcopalian. 
Every  denomination  killed  all  it  could  of  every  other;  and 
each  Christian  felt  in  duty  bound  to  exterminate  every  other 
Christian  who  denied  the  smallest  fraction  of  his  creed.”  18 
The  Duke  of  Alva,  the  Inquisitor  for  the  Netherlands, 
and  his  co-criminals,  ravaged  the  country  ruthlessly  and 
wantonly.  Every  tree  carried  its  weight  of  hanging  skele¬ 
tons.  The  city  of  Maestricht  was  burned  down  and  the 
Spanish  Catholic  soldiers  raped  the  Dutch  golden-haired 
maidens  and  threw  their  lily-white  violated  bodies  from  the 
high  buttresses  of  the  forts  to  be  changed  into  mangled  heaps 
of  bleeding  flesh  and  broken  bones  way  down  below  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff  chasms.  The  Protestants  were  perse¬ 
cuted  with  a  vigor  worthy  of  a  slaughterhouse.  Here,  as 
over  all  Europe,  was  but  one  stretch  of  horrors;  a  charnel- 
house  of  crazed  and  enraged  bigots  with  murder  in  their 
eyes.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  another  agent-criminal  of  the 
Church,  besieged  and  pillaged  Antwerp,  where  atrocity  af¬ 
ter  atrocity  followed  each  day.  “The  town  clerk  of  Ant¬ 
werp  was  obliged  to  stand  on  a  platform,  to  retract  certain 
opinions  said  to  be  set  forth  in  a  preface  that  he  had  writ¬ 
ten,  and  to  burn  the  book;  he  was  then  imprisoned  and 
banished.  Jan  Walen  of  Krommeniesdijke  and  two  friends 
were  bound  to  stakes  with  chains,  and,  a  fire  being  laid 
around  them,  they  were  slowly  roasted  to  death.  This  form 
of  capital  punishment  was  reserved  for  Anabaptist  men,  the 
women  being  drowned.  When  the  Anabaptists  tried  to 
emigrate,  five  vessels  on  which  they  were  sailing  were  sunk 
with  all  on  board;  the  others  taken  back,  and  the  heads  of 
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the  leaders  were  exposed  on  poles.  After  eight  years  of 
this,  the  Anabaptists  began  to  defend  themselves,  and  the 
fall  of  Munster  was  the  signal  for  a  special  edict  against 
them.  Men  who  made  converts  were  to  be  burnt  to  death; 
men  who  were  re-baptized  but  recanted  were  to  be  slain 
with  the  sword;  women  were  only  to  be  buried  alive.”  19 

This  was  the  method  of  a  creed  which  damned  man  to 
save  him.  This  was  the  only  road  that  praying  monks  could 
find  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  God.  The  animals  in 
the  wilds  were  more  peaceful  and  tolerant.  Was  this  the 
faith  of  living  creatures?  How  long,  O  Man,  how  long! 

In  France,  the  molten  lava  of  persecution  and  of  hate 
rolled  on  and  on,  devouring  both  friend  and  foe,  heretic 
and  bigot,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  In  the  Flemish  towns, 
I  learned  of  the  case  of  Anneke  Kats.  She  was  brought 
forward  before  a  stone-hearted  court  of  monkish  morbidi¬ 
ties  on  a  charge  of  Mennonite  heresy.  The  chief  torturer 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  Holy  oil.  Anneke  coolly 
replied:  “Holy  oil  is  good  to  wipe  your  leather  boots  there¬ 
with  and  save  them  from  the  water  or  else  put  it  on  a 
salad.”  For  telling  the  truth,  she  was  buried  alive  and 
her  children  were  forced  to  jump  and  dance  on  her  grave. 
Such  was  Middle  Age  justice.  But  on  to  Paris  I  went,  Paris 
with  the  ambiguous,  sensual  and  frivolous  Athenian  French¬ 
men. 

It  was  in  Paris  on  a  certain  cold  January  night  long  ago 
that  a  “miracle”  had  happened.  Not  far  from  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Argot,  the  Cour  des  Miracles,  a  monstrous  hive  of 
thieves,  liars,  false  cripples  and  seeing  blind-men,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Mauconseil,  stood  the  statue  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin.  An  old  tramp,  finding  no  place  to  rest  his  bag  of  frozen 
bones  and  being  soothed  with  the  protection  of  the  stone 
figure,  fell  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  statue.  The  same  night, 

19  T.  M.  Lindsay’s  History  of  Reformation,  Edinburgh,  1907,  ii,  235. 
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an  old  iron-seller  by  the  name  of  Jehan  Moubon  died. 
Several  children,  finding  his  mattress  already  thrown  to  the 
street,  dragged  it  through  the  thoroughfares  until  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  corner  of  the  sleeping  beggar  whom  they  did 
not  notice  in  the  dense  darkness  of  the  night.  While  the 
children  went  temporarily  away  from  the  scene,  the  tramp, 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  culprits,  saw  the  mattress  and 
covered  himself  with  it  to  shield  his  exposed  haggard  limbs 
from  the  winds  of  the  cold  evening.  The  children  returned 
and  set  fire  to  the  mattress.  A  blaze  flickered  up  and  then 
suddenly  with  an  upward  jolt  the  flaming  mattress  flew 
into  the  air.  There  was  an  outcry,  a  shuffle  beneath  the 
fire,  and  an  escaping  form  fleeing  down  a  dark  passageway. 
The  youths,  bewildered  and  stunned  with  fright  of  this  event 
at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin,  scurried  away  in  all  directions. 
In  the  morning,  the  remains  of  the  charred  mattress  were 
carried  in  great  ceremonial  pomp  to  the  Sainte-Opportunes 
Church  where  it  rested  as  part  of  the  sacred  treasure  for 
three  hundred  years!  They  said  that  old  Moubon  was  an 
impious  man  and  to  cheat  the  devil  for  the  possession  of 
his  soul,  he  had  hid  his  spirit  within  the  mattress.  Thus, 
when  the  mattress  came  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  the  God- 
Mother  had  by  her  very  presence  forced  the  soul  out  of 
the  rendezvous  to  be  claimed  by  the  Lower  Regions.  The 
sacristans  of  the  church  for  many  generations  drew  a  con¬ 
tinual  donation  of  revenue  for  the  treasury  due  to  this 
sacred  miracle  mattress.  And  this  happened  in  Paris,  and 
the  miracle  was  believed  by  all  good  Catholics.20 

In  France  also  happened  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  in 
Europe.  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the 
widest  blood  stains  unerasible  upon  the  face  of  Christianity! 
I  was  tramping  through  the  alleys  of  Paris  on  the  night  of 

20  Happened  night  of  January  6th,  1482;  information  from  Victor  Hugo 
in  Notre  Dame;  Belleforet;  Father  le  Juge;  Corrozet. 
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the  24th  of  August,21  when  the  midnight  bell  of  St.  Ger¬ 
man  l’Auxerrois  sounded  the  call  of  the  murderers  to  the 
task  of  slaughtering  the  occupants  of  the  white-crossed  doors 
of  the  unsuspecting  sleeping  Huguenots.  The  Catholics 
broke  into  the  houses,  dragged  them  to  the  streets,  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  old  enfeebled  women,  the  men  in  their  nightshirts 
without  the  least  protection,  the  women  almost  nude;  all 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood.  Bands  of  the  Papists  went 
from  home  to  home  to  insure  complete  annihilation.  The 
air  was  rent  with  a  thousand  noises  of  swords,  spears,  spikes 
and  the  shrieks  of  death  from  the  cooing  baby  thrust  upon 
a  pike  to  the  aged  and  sick  father  thrown  dying  to  the  gut¬ 
ter.  Thousands  lay  dead  and  wounded  with  breasts  cut 
open  by  point  of  steel,  lying  cold  and  groaning  along  the 
narrow  and  winding  cobble-stoned  streets  of  Paris.  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew!  The  massacre-fever  became  contagious  and 
spread  from  town  to  town  until  France  became  a  wallowing 
sea  of  turmoil,  wholesale  murder  and  blood.  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew!  What  greater  crime  could  have  been  committed? 
From  the  churches  and  from  the  palaces  rained  hail  and 
shot  upon  the  Protestants  fleeing  for  their  lives.  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  !  On  the  following  morning  the  orthodox  nobility 
with  their  wives  paraded  on  the  avenues  and  bridges  to 
review  the  holy  work  of  their  servants.  Admiral  Coligny 
‘Vas  run  through  with  a  pike,  and  the  body  tossed  out  of 
the  window  into  the  courtyard.”  They  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  Huguenot  leader  and  sent  it  as  a  gift  to  the  Cardinal 
Lorraine!  St.  Bartholomew!  Rome  was  “illuminated  in 
honor  of  the  event,  a  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate 
the  Hugonotorum  Strages,  and  Cardinal  Orsini  was  sent  to 
convey  to  the  King  and  Queen-Mother  the  congratulations 
of  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals.”  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew!  Seventy  thousands  of  human  beings  had  been  mur- 

21 1572. 
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dered.  The  sky  itself  turned  red,  the  clouds  fled  in  shame 
and  remorse,  the  mountains  roared  aloud  their  moans  to 
Eternal  Nature.  The  animals  of  the  woods  hoveled  in  their 
caves,  trembling  with  terror  at  the  act  of  human  beings. 
Such  wholesale  slaughter !  All  the  devils  left  the  world  with 
pity  on  that  sorrowful  night. 

The  religious  warfare  in  France,  was  an  episode  cover¬ 
ing  the  space  of  many  centuries.  The  southern  provinces  of 
the  country  became  an  infestation  of  murder  and  hate  for 
year  after  year,  generation  after  generation.  The  Mi- 
chelade  at  Nimes  was  one  example  of  hundreds  of  other 
massacres  throughout  the  nation.  “The  religious  annals  of 
the  south  (Southern  France)  are  nothing  more  than  a  double 
entry  ledger  kept  by  fanaticism  with  death,  with  the  blood 
of  Protestants  entered  on  one  side  and  of  Catholics  on  the 
other.  Persecution  and  proselytism  kept  pace  with  each 
other;  but  blood  produced  its  ordinary  effect — it  fertilized 
the  soil.” 

“The  Protestants  tore  down  churches  and  convents, 
drove  away  the  monks,  burned  the  crucifixes,  took  down 
some  malefactor  from  the  gallows,  nailed  him  to  a  cross, 
pierced  his  side,  put  a  wreath  upon  his  head,  and  set  him  up 
in  the  market-place  by  way  of  burlesquing  the  Crucifixion.” 

“The  Catholics  compelled  contributions,  took  back  what 
had  been  taken  from  them,  demanded  indemnities,  and,  al¬ 
though  utterly  ruined  by  every  defeat,  found  themselves 
more  wealthy  than  ever  after  each  victory.” 

“The  Protestants  did  everything  in  broad  daylight  and 
by  beat  of  drum  publicly  melted  the  bells  to  make  guns, 
violated  their  agreements,  warmed  themselves  in  the  streets 
at  fires  built  with  wood  from  the  convents,  posted  their 
manifestoes  on  the  doors  of  the  cathedral,  maltreated  Cath¬ 
olic  cures  who  were  carrying  the  sacrament  to  the  moribund, 
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and,  as  a  crowning  insult,  transformed  the  churches  into 
slaughter-houses.”  22 

Massacre !  The  word  itself  is  fearful,  of  dismal  char¬ 
acter  !  And  how  more  fearful,  how  more  dismal  is  its 
reality !  It  is  an  upheaval  of  slaughter,  a  volcano  of  mur¬ 
der,  the  lava  ruthlessly  overwhelming  mercilessly  everything 
with  its  hot,  piercing,  enveloping,  fiery  claws,  from  the  edges 
of  which  drip  thick  foamy  red  blood,  from  the  interiors  of 
which  can  be  heard  the  screeching  of  tortures,  the  lamen¬ 
tations,  the  sufferings  and  deplorings,  the  cries  from  slitting 
steel;  from  within  oozes  out  that  grotesque,  stiffening,  ab¬ 
horrent  stench  of  smoldering  limbs,  the  crackling  splintered 
bones,  pulling  in  deathly  grips  from  the  stake-chains,  hold¬ 
ing  them  as  broilings  over  a  sinless  fire !  From  within  come 
that  awful,  growling  noises  of  dangling  gibbets;  we  hear 
the  flutterings  of  demon  wings,  the  ripping,  the  pecking  of 
bleeding  flesh  from  strangled  bodies;  the  living,  feverish, 
dying,  bulging  eyeballs,  its  straining  glance  upon  its  rugged 
frames  being  chewed  to  mere  clusters  of  ugly,  ghastly  forms 
by  those  dark,  shadowy  persistent  vultures !  The  noises 
swell,  the  outcries  of  tumult,  of  extirpation,  of  death,  heap 
pile  upon  pile;  the  darkness  covers  the  ground,  whilst  the 
skies  turn  a  scarlet  hue  from  the  earthly  glow;  the  jaws  of 
devastation  close;  its  devilish  teeth  gnash  the  human  forms 
within;  all  is  done,  the  hunger  appeased,  the  fire  cooled — 
but  never  yet  has  it  been  extinguished. 

Such  was  the  picture  France  had  painted  in  her  Middle 
Age.  And  all  the  other  pictures  were  mostly  alike.  In 
England,  the  course  was  slightly  different.  There,  in  the 
British  Isles,  they  murdered  by  law.  Capital  punishment 
was  the  sentence  for  hundreds  of  crimes,  from  panhandling 
pennies  to  picking  pockets,  and  whilst  they  hanged  these 

22  Alexandre  Dumas,  Massacres  in  the  South,  1551-1815. 
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petty  criminals,  others  were  picking  the  pockets  of  those 
viewing  the  gruesome  spectacles,  and  tramps  went  begging 
among  the  audiences.  To  be  a  statesman  was  to  endanger 
one’s  life,  and  the  once-favorite  of  the  king  or  queen  usually 
fed  and  soothed  the  ax  and  greased  the  block  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  Henry  VIII  was  a  bigamist,  and  in  order  to 
marry  one  woman  after  another,  he  strained  his  relations 
with  the  Papacy.  He  thus  commenced  unintentionally,  the 
first  spark  of  England’s  reformation.  The  intrigue  of  the 
Church  rested  not  till  kings  and  queens  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  and  lost  their  heads  to  the  basket  and  their  bodies 
to  the  violation  and  mutilation  of  the  gaolers.  While  par¬ 
liamentarians,  dukes,  squires,  lords,  and  peers,  embittered 
their  days  with  feuds,  rebellions,  and  conspiracies,  Magog 
and  Og  with  little  Xit  held  the  distaff  of  life  over  their 
necks,  and  cut  the  thread  of  breath  to  the  entertainment 
of  public  opinion  and  demand. 

Piety  is  always  accompanied  with  intolerance,  no  matter 
how  slight  the  degree.  Most  times  it  is  a  high  fever  mark. 
The  Isles  across  the  Channel  have  been  three  pots  in  which 
the  witches,  Superstition,  Hate,  and  Fear  kept  boiling  the 
hearts  of  human  beings.  Stephen  Langdon,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  forbade  all  good  Christians,  on  threat  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  censure,  from  selling  or  giving  to  the  Jews  even  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  A  change  in  governmental  power 
took  place.  King  John  ill-favored  the  Jewish  people.  A 
general  massacre  in  York  followed.  The  head  rabbi  gath¬ 
ered  all  his  brethren  with  their  wives  and  children,  enclosed 
themselves  within  a  castle,  set  fire  to  the  structure,  and  while 
the  bigots  were  hammering  down  the  doors  with  their  axes, 
they  killed  each  other  to  the  last  man. 

England  was  in  the  depths  of  Superstition.  The  witch- 
disease  was  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  full  sway. 
They  burned  old  women  for  turning  men  into  mules,  cats 
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into  humans,  vice  versa,  and  many  other  things.  They 
believed  that  old  hags  could  fly  with  a  broomstick  over  the 
moon,  that  a  kitten  could  play  a  fiddle  and  that  crows,  be¬ 
witched,  could  recite  the  psalms  of  Satan  word  for  word. 
In  all,  England  was  more  childish  than  a  rural  kindergarten. 
Church  members  were  assigned  to  suspect  and  cause  the 
conviction  of  at  least  a  certain  number  of  witches  within 
certain  periods — and  they  usually  filled  their  quota.  Women 
were  tied  to  rocks  and  thrown  into  the  rivers.  If  they  came 
to  the  surface  which  rarely  happened,  they  were  witches. 
If  they  drowned,  they  were  innocent — and  dead!  Such  was 
English  pious  justice,  two  words  which  never  rhyme  to¬ 
gether. 

During  the  epoch  of  the  composition  of  the  English 
Bible,  they  burned  a  man  who  was  accused  of  causing  a  storm 
to  rise  at  sea  with  the  intention  of  drowning  a  royal  scion. 
Others  were  burnt  for  causing  fogs,  heavy  rains,  diseases 
and  plagues.  A  woman  was  tried  and  condemned  for  be¬ 
witching  children  to  vomit  crooked  pins!  Wonder  laws! 
Parliamentarian  codes  and  joint  committees!  Was  this  the 
effect  of  law  and  order?  No,  not  law  but  the  license  of  a 
people  bewitched  by  the  fears  of  an  unmerciful  faith!  “To 
the  poor  multitude  the  earth  was  a  kind  of  enchanted  for¬ 
est,  full  of  demands  ready  to  devour,  and  theological  ser¬ 
pents  lurking  with  infinite  power  to  fascinate  and  torture 
the  unhappy  and  impotent  soul.  Life  to  them  was  a  dim 
and  mysterious  labyrinth,  in  which  they  wandered  weary 
and  lost,  guided  by  priests  as  bewildered  as  themselves,  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  at  every  step  the  Ariadne  of  reason  offered 
them  the  long  lost  clue. 

“The  very  heavens  were  full  of  death;  the  lightning 
was  regarded  as  the  glittering  vengeance  of  God,  and  the 
earth  was  thick  with  snares  for  the  unwary  feet  of  man. 
The  soul  was  supposed  to  be  crowded  with  the  wild  beasts 
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of  desire;  the  heart  to  be  totally  corrupt,  prompting  only 
to  crime;  virtues  were  regarded  as  deadly  sins  in  disguise; 
there  was  a  continual  warfare  being  waged  between  the 
Deity  and  the  Devil,  for  the  possession  of  every  soul;  the 
latter  generally  being  considered  victorious.  The  flood,  the 
tornado,  the  volcano,  were  all  evidences  of  the  displeasure 
of  heaven,  and  the  sinfulness  of  man.  The  blight  that  with¬ 
ered,  the  frost  that  blackened,  the  earthquake  that  devoured; 
were  the  messengers  of  the  Creator.”  23 

And  while  the  demented  minds  of  these  pitiable  beings 
thought  thus,  their  acts  were  much  more  base,  vicious  and 
murderous.  Religion  had  flogged  fear  into  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  until  all  sank  into  barbaric  imbecility.  “By 
no  artifice  of  ingenuity  can  the  stigma  of  persecution,  the 
worst  blemish  of  the  English  Church,  be  effaced  or  patched 
over.  .  .  .  Every  Catholic  in  the  kingdom  thought  that 
Elizabeth  might  be  lawfully  murdered.”  24 

“The  Puritans  were  persecuted  with  cruelty  worthy  of 
the  Holy  Office.  They  were  forced  to  fly  from  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  were  imprisoned.  They  were  whipped.  Their 
ears  were  cut  off.  Their  noses  were  slit.  Their  cheeks 
were  branded  with  red-hot  iron.”  25 

“No  unity  of  plan,  no  decent  propriety  of  character  and 
costume,  could  be  found  in  that  wild  and  monstrous  harle¬ 
quinade.  The  whole  was  made  up  of  extravagant  trans¬ 
formations  and  burlesque  contrasts;  Atheists  turned  Puri¬ 
tans;  Puritans  turned  Atheists;  republicans  defending  the 
divine  rights  of  kings;  prostitute  courtiers  clamoring  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people;  judges  inflaming  the  rage  of 
mobs;  patriots  pocketing  bribes  from  foreign  powers;  a 

23  Robert  G.  Ingersoll’s  Lectures;  on  Humboldt. 

24  Lord  Macaulay’s  Historical  Essays;  on  Hallam’s  Constitutional  His¬ 
tory  of  England.,,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  death  of  George  II, 
1827.  Essay  written  in  Edinburgh  Review,  September,  1828. 

25  Lord  Macaulay’s  Historical  Essays,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  December, 
1831,  on  Memorials  of  John  Hampden,  by  Lord  Nugent,  1831. 
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Popish  prince  torturning  Presbyterians  into  Episcopacy  in 
one  part  of  the  island;  Presbyterians  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  Popish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  other.”  26 

Through  such  times  of  terror  and  tremble  did  England 
pass.  The  nature  of  the  atrocities  committed  are  be¬ 
yond  description.  The  depth  of  suffering  and  pain  inflicted 
is  without  bottom.  Persecution  was  rampant.  Law  codes 
were  far  worse  than  Carthaginian  Molochs  or  Scythian  death- 
pyres.  At  Dublin,  I  heard  the  condemnation  of  two  men 
by  a  “Justice”  of  the  court.  The  orthodox  peer  read  their 
method  of  doom  as  follows : 

“It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  court  that  they  and  each 
of  them  be  taken  from  the  ban  of  the  court  where  they 
now  stand,  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came — the  gaol: 
that  their  irons  be  there  stricken  off,  that  they  be  from  thence 
carried  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  the  gallows;  and 
that  there  they  and  each  of  them  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but 
not  until  they  be  dead,  for  whilst  they  are  yet  alive,  they 
are  to  be  taken  down,  their  entrails  are  to  be  taken  out  of 
their  body,  and  whilst  they  are  yet  alive,  they  are  to  be 
burned  before  their  faces;  their  heads  are  then  to  be  re¬ 
spectively  cut  off:  their  bodies  to  be  respectively  divided 
into  four  quarters;  and  their  respective  heads  and  bodies  to 
be  at  His  Majesty’s  disposal.”  27 

These  things  had  really  happend.  These  methods  of 
punishment  were  really  consummated.  They  were  fash¬ 
ioned  and  carried  out  by  orthodox  and  pious  Christians  who 
had  hopes  of  reaching  heaven.  Could  it  be  worse?  Were 
they  civilized?  They  were  pious.  They  were  faithful. 
They  were  religious.  But  were  they  human?  Were  they 
godly?  Only  the  conscience  can  answer ! 

26  Lord  Macaulay’s  Historical  Essays ,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  September, 
1828,  on  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

27  Trial  and  execution  of  Henry  and  John  Seares,  in  July,  1798. 
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From  the  furthest  cape  of  Ireland  to  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Ural  range,  reeked  ignorance  and  bigotry.  In  Rus¬ 
sia  it  went  still  deeper.  There,  the  Russian  peasants,  be¬ 
lieving  more  quickly  than  the  mongrels  of  the  gutter,  sank 
so  far  into  superstitition  and  religious  zeal  that  it  had  be¬ 
come  race  suicidal.  In  that  country,  another  Dies  Irae  was 
expected.  The  Bible  serpent  was  numbered  “six  hundred 
and  sixty-six.”  Christ  was  supposed  to  return  within  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  They  added  the  thousand  to  the  index  of  the 
Serpent  and  thus  solved  the  certainty  of  Judgment  Day. 
All  awaited  the  moment  in  deadly  fright.  They  imagined 
the  world  would  crumble  into  nothingness  and  that  a  dark 
pall  of  impenetrable  blackness  would  bury  and  cover  all. 
“Suicide  was  preached  by  fervent  missionaries  as  the  only 
means  to  escape  the  snares  of  Antichrist  and  to  pass  from 
the  sins  and  sorrows  of  this  fleeting  world  to  the  eternal  joys 
of  heaven.  Whole  communities  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
gospel  of  death,  and  hastened  to  put  its  precept  into  prac¬ 
tice.  An  epidemic  of  suicide  raged  through  northern  and 
northeastern  Russia.  At  first,  the  favorite  mode  of  death 
was  by  starvation.  In  the  forest  of  Vetlouga,  for  example, 
an  old  man  founded  an  establishment  for  the  use  of  re¬ 
ligious  suicides.  It  was  a  building  without  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  The  aspirants  to  heaven  were  lowered  into  it  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof,  the  hatch  was  battened  down  on  them 
and  men  armed  with  clubs  patrolled  the  outer  walls  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  prisoners  from  escaping.  Hundreds  died  a  linger¬ 
ing  death.  At  first  the  sounds  of  devotion  issued  from  the 
walls;  but  as  time  went  on  these  were  replaced  by  entreaties 
for  food,  prayers  for  mercy,  and  finally,  imprecations  on  the 
miscreant  who  had  lured  these  misguided  beings  to  destruc¬ 
tion  and  on  the  parents  who  brought  them  into  the  world 
to  suffer  such  exquisite  torments.  .  .  .  Death  by  fire  was 
preferred  as  surer  and  more  expeditious.  Priests,  monks, 
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and  laymen  scoured  the  villages  and  hamlets  preaching  sal¬ 
vation  by  the  flames,  some  of  them  decked  in  the  spoils  of 
their  victims;  for  the  motives  of  the  preachers  were  often 
of  the  basest  sort.  They  did  not  spare  even  the  children, 
and  seduced  them  by  promises  of  the  gay  clothes,  the  apples, 
nuts,  the  honey  they  would  enjoy  in  heaven.  Sometimes 
when  the  people  hesitated,  these  infamous  wretches  decided 
the  wavering  minds  of  their  dupes  by  a  fasle  report  that 
the  troops  were  coming  to  deliver  them  up  to  Antichrist, 
and  so  rob  them  of  a  blissful  eternity.  Then  men,  women, 
and  children  rushed  into  the  flames.  Sometimes  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands  thus  perished  together.  An  area  was 
enclosed  by  barricades,  the  fuel  was  heaped  up  in  it,  the 
victims  huddled  together,  fire  set  to  the  whole  and  the  sacri¬ 
fice  consummated.  Any  who  in  their  agony  sought  to  es¬ 
cape  were  driven  or  thrown  back  into  the  flames,  sometimes 
by  their  own  relations.  These  sinister  fires  generally  blazed 
at  night,  reddening  the  sky  till  day-break.  In  the  morning, 
nothing  remained  but  charred  bodies  gnawed  by  prowling 
dogs;  but  the  stench  of  burnt  Jiuman  flesh  poisoned  the  air 
for  days  afterwards.”  28 

This  blindness  of  human  beings  was  truly  a  pall  over 
all.  But  nothing  will  continue.  Humanity  has  paid  a  costly 
premium  for  its  realizations.  And  how  unrealized  are  the 
realizations?  I  could  not  bear  up  longer.  The  continual 
sight  of  bloody  work  to  appease  gods,  gods,  and  gods, 
tired  my  mind;  it  sickened  my  thoughts.  I  was  exhausted, 


28  J.  G.  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough,  Dying  God,  Vol.  3.  Prof.  Frazer  fur¬ 
ther  relates:  “The  mania  in  its  most  extreme  form  died  away  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  but  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  cases  of 
collective  suicides  from  religious  motives  occurred  from  time  to  time,  people 
burning  themselves  in  families,  or  in  batches  of  thirty  to  forty.  The  last  of 
these  suicides  by  fire  took  place  in  i860,  when  fifteen  persons  thus  perished 
in  the  government  of  Olonetz.  Twenty-four  others  buried  themselves  alive 
near  Tiraspol,  in  the  winter  of  1896—97.  Sources,  Ivan  Stchoukine  in 
Le  Suicide  collectif  dans  le  Raskol  Russe,  Paris,  1903,  pp.  45-53 ;  61-78 ; 
84-87;  96-99;  102-112. 
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tired,  and  drooping.  I  was  wishing  to  find  myself  in  an¬ 
other  land  where  might  exist  some  sunshine  and  peace.  I 
sought  in' vain. 

In  England,  James  II  was  truly  a  devout  man  towards 
his  religion,  for  he  severely  persecuted  all  the  heathens, 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Jews,  and  flayed  them  with 
torture  and  fire.  Yet  the  good  Stuart  tolerated  the  bands 
of  Comprachicos f  a  tribe  of  wandering  “Cheylas,”  who  did 
a  good  business  of  changing  human  children  into  hideous 
monsters  of  different  forms  of  dwarfs,  jesters,  and  monkeys 
for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  the  royalty  and  other  people 
of  means.  The  origin  of  their  raw  material  no  one  knew 
except  the  guilty.  These  frightful  surgeons  of  knife  and 
sulphur  disfigured  their  human  wares  into  devilish  creatures, 
according  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  the  prospective  buyers. 
For  the  Papal  Churches,  they  made  eunuchs.  They  manu¬ 
factured  jesters  to  tickle  the  ribs  of  kings,  dwarfs  and  hu¬ 
man  monkeys  for  pompous  duchesses,  the  “noblesse”  and 
the  ladies.  Mountebanks  were  carved  to  suit  the  street 
corners,  for  children  to  laugh  at.  The  victim’s  smile  was 
made  perpetual  but  many  a  warm  tear  of  sorrow  dripped 
from  a  broken  and  torn  heart. 

These  molders  of  human  forms  had  their  meeting 
places  in  Catholic  Spain,  by  the  Pass  of  Pancorbo.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  they  gathered  in  a  ravine  called  the  “Wicked 
Woman,”  situated  near  the  township  of  Diekirsch,  and 
when  in  France,  they  clustered  together  in  the  old  forest  of 
Borvo  Tomona.  In  England,  too,  they  had  their  rendez¬ 
vous.  It  was  in  the  rear  of  the  high  square  tower  of  the 
Castle  of  Gisborough  in  Yorkshire.  Beneath  the  arched 
door,  at  midnight,  I  saw  them  at  their  bloody  practices, 
cutting  and  picking  skin  and  flesh  to  suit  design.  Between 
the  towers,  my  eyes  caught  the  moon,  with  a  face  of  pity, 
witnessing  the  horrid  operations,  and  as  if  moved  to  weep, 
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the  nocturnal  guardian  hid  behind  a  little  blot  of  cloud, 
mindful  of  my  discovery. 

A  peculiar  trait  of  these  venders  of  human  figures  was 
that  they  were  very  faithful  and  “pure”  in  their  religious 
beliefs.  Mostly,  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  all 
its  laws  and  requisites,  they  paid  the  highest  tribute  and 
strict  obedience  to  its  worship.  Of  course,  their  murder¬ 
ous  deeds  were  not  inhuman  as  long  as  it  filled  the  purposes 
of  the  noble  and  of  the  bishop !  And  so,  under  their  strange 
usefulness  and  refuge  of  religion,  they  escaped  the  deserv¬ 
ing  ax  and  gibbet. 

The  good  King  James  and  his  flock,  although  intolerat- 
ing  human  rights  and  privileges,  favored  such  a  band  of 
crazed  fanatics  whose  work  was  the  mutilation  and  kneading 
of  living  flesh.  King  James,  perchance,  had  good  reasons 
for  such  benevolence  upon  the  “butchers.”  Certain  disap¬ 
pearances  of  princes  and  competitors  of  state  would  do 
the  royal  houses  much  good.  Little  delicate  and  youthful 
heirs  could  be  easily  transformed  into  shapeless  things  be¬ 
yond  the  air  of  recognition.  Therefore  these  solemn  human 
artists  flourished  in  sanguine  profit  until  the  more  tolerant 
William  of  Orange  ascended  England’s  throne,  when  they 
were  dispersed,  and  gradually  from  then  on,  vanished 
from  history. 

It  was  the  last  straw.  I  sought  escape  from  history.  I 
had  to  flee  from  the  past.  Struggle  after  struggle  followed. 
The  path  of  worship  lay  strewn  with  bodies  of  innocent 
and  misled  people.  The  air  was  full  of  demons,  the  clouds 
covered  with  angels;  the  volcanoes  were  the  chimney-tops 
of  the  fires  of  hell.  War  after  war  came.  My  vision  be¬ 
came  gloomed  and  enshrouded.  Some  fog  gathered  itself 
before  me  as  if  to  hide  the  continuous  crimes,  the  never- 
ending  suicide  of  humanity.  Spectral  shadows  rolled  past 
me.  I  could  make  out  efforts  for  freedom  and  horrible  pay- 
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ments  for  its  due.  I  saw  between  its  dark  curtains  the  light 
rays  of  “infidels”  being  shunned  and  trodden  upon  by  the 
upholders  of  the  ancient  regimes.  Amidst  the  increasing 
mist,  I  dimly  saw  tumbrels  and  guillotines,  knitting  old  hags 
of  Paris,  red  terrors,  blazing  Septembers,  white  terrors,  dy¬ 
ing  kings  and  awakening  peoples.  Oh,  the  price  of  freedom, 
how  awful  is  the  measure !  Still  the  mist  gathered,  the  fog 
of  pity  and  remorse  darkened  more  and  more,  behind  which 
the  red  glow  lessened  and  died,  to  bury  the  ghastly  stage  be¬ 
hind.  Now  all  seemed  void.  Blackness  covered  all.  Some¬ 
where  before  had  I  felt  this  pulse,  yet,  for  the  moment,  I 
could  not  then  remember  when  and  where.  But  now  the 
recollection — now  the  remembrance  1  Time !  Oh,  that 
agonizing  grimace  of  thine,  thy  face  washed  with  crystal 
tears,  now  again  must  thou  show  thyself  before  me  !  As  be¬ 
fore,  from  a  speck  to  a  revolving  disc,  from  a  speeding  clock 
to  a  vast  visage,  appeared  this  great  Recorder — but  much 
different  than  before.  Pallid  but  beautiful,  serene  as  the 
full-moon  on  a  lilac-perfumed  evening,  gazing  upon  a  world 
of  peace-loving  men.  It  was  neither  sad  nor  happy.  Per¬ 
haps  one  word  could  have  dissolved  itself  most  perfectly 
over  its  calm  features.  To  me  it  seemed  Hope.  Then  all 
faded;  clock,  face,  word,  and  all.  The  tired  traveller,  who, 
from  the  Tombs  of  Memphis  to  the  Factories  of  Reborn 
Europe,  had  followed  the  Guide  over  the  sad  and  weird  story 
of  man,  and  so,  done  with  his  part,  also  faded  away  from  the 
scene.  The  stage  was  gone.  All  was  tranquil,  hollow,  and 
still.  .  .  .  Save  a  drumming  sound,  a  chirping,  screeching 
whirl  of  sounds.  .  .  . 

What  I  heard  was  the  singing,  the  chirping  of  the  birds, 
from  the  tiny  canary  to  the  avaricious  raven;  I  heard  those 
frail  creatures  whose  symphonic  melodies  shrilled  maple 
tones  into  the  moist  enfreshened  air.  What  I  saw  was  a 
shade,  a  violet  shade  creeping  up  behind  turreted  layers  of 
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purple;  the  aurora  of  the  dawn,  the  flight  of  night  with  its 
fading  shadows;  the  ascension  of  day  with  brighter  hues,  the 
richest  colorings  from  lavender  magenta  to  snow-flake  white. 
Nocturnal  stillness  sank;  the  earth  awakened,  the  call  of  life 
beckoned!  The  mountainous  mass  transformed  itself  into 
long  chains  of  emerald  green,  the  acquiescence  of  the  rising 
flame  behind  its  high  corridors.  The  horizon  was  tinged 
with  sweet  “amarilla”  blushings.  The  flittering  of  wings, 
darting  here  and  there,  heralded  the  “eternal  servant”  with 
songs  of  allegro  tone.  The  golden-lined  clouds  gave  way 
and  glided  aside  for  the  approach  of  the  flaming,  vermilion 
ball  rising,  ascending  to  its  timely  place.  The  King  of  Light 
took  rule,  and  in  his  mute  vibratory  assertion,  sent  shafts  of 
precious  golden  light  into  every  crevice,  to  every  branch,  to 
the  bark  of  trees,  along  the  hills  and  mounds.  The  noisy  wa¬ 
ters,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  in  its  perpetual  race  to  the  sea, 
became  a  deluge  of  shining  gems,  the  glittering  drops  dancing 
in  glee  over  its  little  coats  of  silver,  well  satisfied  to  spread 
its  shining  film  over  the  bordering  rocks  and  pebbles  that 
marked  the  water-way.  The  sparrow  mother  in  her  nest 
awakened  her  young,  the  crow  on  the  old  barren  tree  sent 
forth  her  croaking  cries  to  assemble  her  clan  for  the  daily 
plunder  on  the  new  sown  meadows.  The  eagle,  the  self- 
prided  warrior  of  the  air,  clawed  the  steep  precipice,  to 
acknowledge  his  knightly  consent,  shrilling  and  shrieking 
into  the  dewy  ether,  tokening  himself  with  egotistical  beauty, 
a  vassal  of  the  “King.”  The  animals,  too,  crawled  from 
their  holes  and  caves  to  witness  and  partake  of  the  splendor, 
to  breathe  in  the  new,  sweet  fresh  air.  The  flowers  bowed 
in  reverence  and  in  happy  benediction;  the  hugging  morning- 
glories  opened  their  purple  petals  to  anoint  themselves  with 
the  beams  of  light.  The  blades  of  grass  straightened 
up  their  wiry  backs  to  face  the  stage  of  the  sky.  All 
creation,  rested  from  its  tranquil  slumber,  rubbed  its  eyes; 
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awakened  in  confidence  and  fidelity  to  receive  the  Benefactor. 
The  day  had  come.  Arise  world,  the  sky  had  changed! 
There  in  the  eastern  mists  was  the  Sun,  seated  within  his 
throne  of  light,  bringing  the  universe  to  the  happy  subjection 
of  his  will !  Awake,  world,  life  is  here,  receive  thy  share,  the 
sun  had  come !  .  .  .  for  it  was  dawn  in  the  “schedule”  of 
Nature.  .  . 

.  .  .  and  dawn  in  the  evolution  of  human  happiness. 

*  *  *  *  * 

.  .  .  and  dawn  in  Madison  Square  Park,  by  those  tall 
towering  buildings,  by  those  broad,  busy  avenues  with  its 
hustle  and  hurry,  traffic  whistles,  dust  and  delirium. 

It  was  sunrise  when  I  had  awakened. 


Part  II 


“Study  the  past  if  you  would  divine  the  future.”  . 


. — Confucius 


THIS  stream  of  being  that  they  call  Life,  what  is  it? 

What  caused  this  being?  And  wherefore  and  for  what 
purpose  does  this  existence  exist?  What  do  I  find?  Is  it 
good?  Is  it  bad?  Is  there  goodness  in  living?  Is  it  only 
pain  and  strife?  Is  there  any  real  worthy  realization  in 
this  life?  Why  do  I  live?  And  why  do  I  want  to  live,  even 
with  pain  and  strife,  and  hate  to  die,  though  I  feel  that 
Death,  with  its  coat  of  blackness  and  heart  of  whiteness, 
brings  the  eternal  Quietness,  the  imperishable  Calm?  What 
is  my  past,  how  is  my  present,  what  will  be  my  future? 
Where  was  I  before  I  lived?  What  am  I  now?  What  will 
I  be  after  the  powers  that  are  now  scribbling  leaves  this  car¬ 
cass  of  mine?  Where  will  these  powers  be?  What  will 
become  of  the  body?  Do  these  powers  oblivion  themselves 
into  Chaos  when  my  eyes  close  to  open  no  more?  Does  my 
carcass  end  within  the  bowels  of  the  worm?  What  are  the 
relations  between  this  “I”  and  all  else,  with  the  world,  the 
skies,  the  forests,  the  lands,  the  oceans,  the  whistling  winds, 
those  storms,  the  animals,  all  the  living  creatures,  and  the 
neighbors  of  my  likeness  and  image?  Why  was  I  thrust  into 
this  cauldron  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  of  laughing  clouds  and 
spitfire  blizzards,  to  enjoy  and  to  suffer,  to  feel  the  throb  of 
health  and  the  pang  of  pain,  the  pus  of  disease,  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  life  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable  Doom,  the  final 
moment  of  Nothingness  into  the  sphere  of  which  I  am  pre¬ 
destined  to  go?  Why  must  I  bear  the  tear  to  enjoy  the  smile? 
Why  must  I  laugh  and  then  cry?  Why  must  the  Grave  be 
the  patient  victor?  Why  do  I  fear  and  yet  am  brave  enough 
to  resist  the  pounding  of  all  the  Milky  Ways  with  all  its 
storms,  fires,  and  dooms?  This  “I”  what  I  am,  what  is  it 
that  queries  so,  that  wishes  to  answer  the  unanswerable,  to 
solve  the  unsolvable,  to  define  the  Chaos,  to  speak  with 
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Death?  What  is  this  Force  that  dares  to  dissect  all  that  is  to 
find  the  composition  of  itself?  What  is  thought?  Where  is 
its  source,  its  ends?  What  is  Reason  and  its  purposes? 
What  is  That  which  my  neighbors  of  my  image  fear  and  yet 
exalt,  flatter  and  want  reward  of,  pray  to  and  yet  belie  their 
own  words?  What  is  this  Thing  which  I  have  not  seen,  what 
is  this  Phantom  which  humbles  these  creatures  to  the  dust, 
what  is  this  Circe  which  molds  the  innocent  child  into  a 
grown-up  cozvard?  What  is  this  Thing  to  this  UI”?  Where 
was  this  God’s  birth,  when,  and  how?  Why  do  they  tell  me 
that  this  Lord  lives  above,  in  the  ether,  somewhere  in  the 
clouds  where  It  has  dominions  which  they  call  “heaven ”  and 
“paradise”?  Why  does  it  rule  over  these  creatures?  What 
is  this  thing  with  horns,  a  trident  and  tail?  What  is  this 
monster  with  wing  of  vulture  and  retina  of  reptile?  What 
relation  has  this  beast  to  this  “I”?  Why  do  they  tell  me  that 
this  thing  rules  beneath  the  ground,  in  the  core  of  the  earth, 
deep  down  from  zvhere  all  storms  rise,  down  within  some 
fissures  of  some  fathomless  chasms  of  purging  pain  add  spit¬ 
ting  flame?  And  that  it  brings  evil  while  the  God  brings 
good?  Whence  did  these  ruling  phantoms  come,  why 
do  they  exist,  when  will  they  end?  What  do  they  mean  to 
this  thing  which  is  “I”?  What  does  this  “I”  mean  to  them? 
Is  there  reward  for  fear,  favor  for  the  flatterer,  heaven  for 
the  hypocrite?  Is  there  a  hell  for  the  heretic,  tridents  for 
truths,  pits  and  pains  for  infidels,  rodent  and  reptile  for  him 
who  seeks  Reason ?  Or  does  All  end  for  this  “I”  when  the 
coffin  opens  its  gruesome,  damp  boards  to  receive  me,  and 
when  the  Tomb  marks  something  that  was  and  will  be  no 
more?  .  .  .  The  powers  of  which  I  am  unconscious  and  which 
have  so  queried  must  seek  the  answers.  Will  has  the  force. 
Knowledge  has  the  means.  Unite  then,  assets  of  my  vault, 
treasure  of  my  “self,”  and  seek  that  which  thou,  by  thy  pres¬ 
ence  and  existence,  hath  so  willed  and  learned.  .  .  . 


PARADISE  FOUND 

I 


IT  is  by  marking  the  darknesses  of  the  past  that  we  can 
gain  the  light  in  the  future.  It  is  by  marking  the  hellish 
past  that  we  can  gain  a  heavenly  future.  The  block  against 
the  progress  of  the  reason  and  happiness  of  man  lies  in  the 
terrible  fact  that  the  mass  laity,  the  seas  of  humanity  do  not 
know,  have  not  studied  the  religious  and  secular  annals  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  And  he  who  has  studied  and  un¬ 
scrolled  before  him  the  blood-clotted  pages  of  such  record, 
will  truthfully  find  that  the  fears  and  dreams,  the  rewards 
and  penalties,  divine  creations,  resurrections  and  ascensions, 
that  the  picturizations  of  Dante’s  Divine  Comedia  and  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Paradises,  that  the  barbarous  superstitions  of  every 
nook  and  corner  where  humans  habitated  and  habitate,  that 
the  entire  dogmatic,  “inspired”  infallibilities  of  every  creed, 
faith,  and  organized  worship,  are  but  putrefactions  of  anti¬ 
quated  barbarity  and  ignorance,  a  beautiful  and  winged 
simulacrum  for  angels  and  devils  but  not  for  human  beings 
evolved  to  a  higher  standard  and  level  of  justice  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

The  origin  of  man  is  still  unknown.  The  origin  of  God 
is  also  still  unknown.  Both  emerged  from  the  primeval 
darkness  of  enshrouded  antiquity.  History  is  not  recorded 
of  periods  when  history  could  not  have  been  expected  to  be 
recorded.  Should  we  find  the  seed  of  humanity,  we  shall 
find  the  seed  of  God.  Both  are  intermingled,  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  each  other.  In  fact,  God  and  Man  are  one,  indivisible 
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and  inseparable;  take  humanity  from  the  world — no  God 
remains.  We  only  acknowledge  His  existence  within  our 
own. 

The  Buddhist  may  differ  from  the  Hindu  and  the  Jew 
and  the  Mohammedan,  the  Baptist  from  the  Unitarian,  the 
Catholic  from  the  Protestant,  yet  they  all  acknowledge  the 
foundation  of  all  religious  dogma — the  ethereal  existence 
somewhere  in  the  universe  of  a  Supreme  Power  or  Being. 
Therefore,  in  their  essence,  they  are  all  alike,  though  one’s 
history  and  code  may  differ  from  the  other  from  peace, 
tranquillity  and  progress  to  crime  and  fanatical  butchery, 
from  ritual  ablutions  and  spiritual  baths,  formulas  and  the¬ 
ologies;  yet  the  seed  by  which  they  all  grew  is  of  the  very 
same  nuclei. 

From  some  buried  age  man  evolved  from  some  animal 
stage  of  existence.  Barbarism  was  then  intuitive,  instinc¬ 
tive.  Desire,  blood-lust,  simple  cold-heartedness  and  wild¬ 
ness  were  the  symbols  of  his  life.  The  Mind  soon  began  to 
visualize  and  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  to-morrow. 
Then  it  was  that  Thoughts  followed;  he  had  begun  to  think 
on  sexuality,  about  his  habitage,  environment,  of  life  and 
death.  Magic  followed  with  its  soothsayers,  prophets,  and 
medicine  men,  and  they  with  their  miracles,  rituals  and 
magical  acts.  Superstition  grew  from  the  increasing  fear 
within  the  Mind  that  had  only  a  vague  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  could  not  analyze  its  own  thoughts,  that  stared 
childlishly  in  terror  at  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  forces  of  the  elements.  Superstition  became  or¬ 
ganized  into  what  we  call  religion,  with  its  humiliation,  self¬ 
infliction,  sense  of  security,  intrigue,  falsity,  rituals,  codes, 
gods,  trinities,  images,  heavens  and  hells,  immortality  and 
salvation.  This  led  to  asceticism  with  its  destruction  of  the 
Ego,  the  low  value  on  life,  the  idea  of  winning  favor  of  a 
god  or  gods  by  suffering,  the  unnatural  effects  and  the  ulti- 
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mate  degeneration  of  the  body  to  a  decadent  process  and 
death.  Fear  had  built  itself  an  altar  where  the  thoughts 
of  Man  became  ossified;  where  he  restrained  his  conscience 
from  its  right  of  natural  guidance,  where  the  privilege  of 
free-thinking  became  paralyzed  and  forgotten.  Man  had 
become  a  mental  and  physical  coward.  From  the  antago¬ 
nisms  of  conflicting  beliefs,  hatred  was  born.  Jealousy  was 
the  bud  that  grew.  Murder  was  the  thorn  grown  from  the 
bud.  It  was  a  black  thorn — the  visage  of  the  Reaper. 

The  thoughts  of  man  can  only  be  weighed  and  judged 
by  his  deeds,  by  his  actions,  by  his  life.  Religious  history 
is  a  portion  under  the  greater  title  of  Human  history  and 
that  portion  which  belongs  to -Religion  has  cast  its  lurid 
shade  over  the  entire.  It  has  spread  a  pall  of  fear  upon  the 
lives  of  men.  It  has  seated  an  imaginary,  omnipotent  Being 
on  an  ethereal  throne  among  the  clouds.  It  has  given  him 
accompanying  angels,  saints,  prophets,  and  divines.  It  has 
incarcerated  him  with  messiahs,  sons,  holy  ghosts,  and  Cy- 
bele  mothers,  and  called  them  all  as  one,  one  as  all.  It  has 
created  a  Satan,  and  cursed  him  as  the  cause  of  evil  and  the 
antagonist  of  the  gods.  It  has  given  this  devilish  monster 
a  tail,  horns,  long  ears  and  a  trident  to  pierce  the  hearts  of 
men.  It  has  thrust  all  this  conglomeration  of  interpretive 
dreams  upon  the  forehead  of  man,  called  it  Religion  and 
damned  him  forever.  Religion  has  made  Abels  into  Cains 
and  every  soul  born  into  the  world  is  doomed  to  a  horrible 
hereafter  without  trial  or  chance.  This  is  the  mercy  of 
God !  It  may  be  the  mercy  of  God  but  assuredly  it  must  be 
the  abominable  baseness  of  trembling  human  weaklings  who 
fear  to  be  honest  in  their  convictions  lest  they  be  judged  for 
the  lower  regions  of  Hell.  If  there  be  a  just  God,  flattery 
would  be  foreign  to  His  tastes.  If  there  be  an  honest  God, 
then  assuredly  He  would  not  doom  honest  men.  If  there 
be  a  Tolerant  God,  then  assuredly  He  dooms  dogma  and 
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orthodoxy  as  the  hidden  cause  of  religious  persecution.  If 
there  be  a  humane  God,  then  assuredly  He  would  not  send 
to  an  everlasting  fire  those  persons  who  have  asserted  the 
truth  of  their  convictions  and  wTho  have  spoken  openly,  defy¬ 
ing  tradition  and  society,  and  honestly  from  the  inward  call 
of  their  consciences.  If  the  mercy  of  God  exists,  then  we 
shall  find  it  in  the  hearts  of  men.  If  the  tolerance  of  God 
exists,  then  we  shall  find  it  in  the  humane  conduct  of  men.  If 
the  honesty  of  God  exists,  then  we  shall  find  it  in  the  minds 
of  men.  If  the  judgment  of  God  exists,  then  we  shall  find 
it  in  the  consciences  of  men.  If  the  spirit  of  God  exists,  we 
shall  find  it  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Religion  you  name  it?  Fools  be  you!  .  .  .  ’Tis  but 
Human  Fear  and  Jealousy!  Worship  you  call  it?  What 
mockery!  .  .  .  ’Tis  but  Fear  of  Pride!  Prayers  you  say? 
.  .  .  Bigotry!  .  .  .  ’Tis  only  Falsity  of  a  Pseudo-Con¬ 
science  and  Ignorance  of  Mind!  .  .  . 

— Worship  not  your  wooden  idols  nor  those  of  iron,  gold 
or  myth.  .  .  .  Glorify  not  your  apostles  and  saints  of 
utopian  origin.  .  .  .  Listen  not  to  echoes  of  your  deceiving 
prayers.  .  .  . 

— Great  is  the  art  of  appearance — yet  greater  is  the 
virtue  of  truth.  .  .  . 

— If  there  must  be  God,  you  shall  find  him  in  the  flowers, 
the  retreating  waves,  the  boldering  forests,  those  placid 
mirror  lakes — in  the  canyons  and  through  the  darkest  ravines 
— across  the  plains  and  high  in  the  glaciers  of  the  mountain 
peaks.  .  .  . 

— If  there  must  be  prayer,  listen  in  silence  to  the  rushing 
falls,  the  glistening  snow  and  the  turmoil  of  the  sea — you 
shall  hear  it  amidst  the  rustle  of  the  swaying  trees — the 
wind  and  in  the  downpour  of  the  rain.  .  .  . 

— If  there  be  repentance,  my  sinful  brothers,  then  let 
us  leave  our  pious  benches  and  face  the  open,  beckoning, 
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stern  resisting  skies  and  hark  to  the  clash  of  Thunder — those 
words  lit  in  immortal  lightning  against  the  boomering  sky. 
.  .  .  “Believe  and  love  thy  neighbor.”  .  .  . 

— We  shall  feel  the  true  spirit  of  our  souls  stir  through 
us  all.  Then  will  the  wind  whistle  its  gleeful  assent,  the  sky 
will  brighten  with  happiness,  and  the  Moon,  our  Goddess 
enthroned  in  her  shrine  of  Infinite  Faith,  will  look  down 
upon  us,  not  with  pity — but  with  Pride  and  Motherly  dignity. 


II 


IF  we  are  to  take  heed,  we  can  only  review  the  past.  And 
what  does  it  reflect?  Does  it  show  advancement?  Are 
we  more  civilized  than  the  nomad  tribes  that  once  inhabited 
the  desert  dunes  of  Arabia?  Oft,  it  is  heart-rending  to  feel 
the  truth,  yet  the  unescapable  doubt  exists. 

It  is  obvious  that  tolerance  and  liberty  has  been  somewhat 
advanced,  if  not  in  fact,  then  on  the  face.  It  is  true  that 
industry  has  widened  and  science  has  done  wondrous  things, 
though  these  are  through  the  ingenuity  of  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  world.  True  it  is  that  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  desire  not  to  be  ruled  by  a  handful  of  bluebloods,  yet, 
who  when  pricked,  do  yield  the  scarlet  stain.  The  spirit  of 
democracy,  of  government  by  the  will  and  consent  of  the 
people  flourishes  in  its  bloom.  For  these  things  we  must 
be  grateful  and  take  cognizance  of. 

However,  those  of  utmost  importance  are  of  the  same 
taint  as  of  ages  ago.  The  great  mass  of  the  majority,  the 
armies  of  humans,  are  still  the  same  hating,  fighting,  mas¬ 
sacring  kind.  If  we  do  not  kill,  Ave  cannot  by  the  goodness 
of  our  laws,  yet  that  fiery  jealous  prejudice  is  still  encroached 
in  our  bones.  If  we  cannot  draw  the  blade,  we  withdraAv  our 
hands.  Racial  feuds  still  exist  as  of  old.  Here  and  there 
come  outbursts  of  its  heat,  leaving  murder  and  remorse  be¬ 
hind. 

Nations  still  war  for  quest,  greed,  and  creed.  Although 
the  battle-axes  of  long  ago,  those  mighty  swords  and  melting 
pots  array  our  museums  and  halls,  more  deadly,  more  facili¬ 
tating  methods  are  used  on  the  field  of  murder  today. 
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Truly,  in  this  particular  vice,  the  modern  world  can  behold 
itself  in  shame  far  more  barbaric  and  horrid  than  the  ancient 
peoples. 

It  is  not  civilization  when  the  fathers  and  mothers  carry 
the  burdens  of  useless  wars,  only  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
hail  of  death.  We  cannot  be  civilized  when  we  do  not  re¬ 
spect  life  itself,  our  own  and  that  of  others.  We  cannot  be 
civilized  when,  as  of  old,  with  filth  in  our  minds  and  mur¬ 
der  in  our  eyes,  we  take  refuge  at  our  altars  of  worship. 
And  alas,  it  is  to  pity  those  “civilized”  ones  who  look  for¬ 
ward  to  “everlasting  life  after  death”  while  they  create  and 
burn  a  hell  on  earth  for  themselves  and  others. 

Wars  and  slaughters  have  been  and  still  are  perpetrated 
by  organizations  and  by  individuals  who  profess  themselves 
to  be  godly  and  piously  religious.  I  cannot  understand  the 
idiocy  of  a  personage  as  the  former  emperor  of  Germany, 
Wilhelm  II.  This  arch-criminal,  as  an  individual,  was  more 
responsible  for  the  World  War  than  any  other  person.  This 
man  proclaimed  himself  “emperor  and  protector”  of  the 
Mohammedan  race,  as  a  “friend”  to  the  Turk  and  Arab 
whom  the  Christian  people  curse  as  despicable,  treacherous 
and  pagan.  And  this  Wilhelm,  king  of  bigots,  praises  his 
piety,  his  faith  in  God  and  his  reputation  as  a  true  Christian. 
And  this  “Christian”  to  this  very  day  is  apparently  conspiring 
against  his  own  people,  ready  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  a 
struggling,  recuperating  nation  for  the  mere  possession  of 
an  “earthly  throne”  and  “worldly  power.”  And  there  are 
many  more. 

Prejudice  is  not  only  a  mental  poison  feeding  upon  and 
deteriorating  that  area  in  which  it  has  been  created  and  bred, 
but  is  also  an  outward  expression  and  mirage  of  inferiority; 
an  admission  of  self-subordination  through  the  secretion  of 
envy  from  its  environs.  It  is  jealousy  in  the  disguise  of  os¬ 
tentatious  bombasity,  under  cover  of  certain  causes  of  either 
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pretension  or  self-deceit.  Prejudice  is  the  symbol  and 
symptom  of  a  mental  disease,  which  has  grown  beneath  the 
skull  through  lack  of  sufficient  understanding  and  of  humane 
character,  through  the  deficiency  in  moral  culture  caused  by 
an  overflow  of  ignorance  incarcerated  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  conscientious  facilities,  obstructed  in  its  endeavors  to 
break  through,  lag  in  utter  helplessness,  leaving  the  entire 
existence  of  its  life  to  the  merciless  evil  that  has  rotted  itself 
within  its  fibre.  He  who  invites  the  germs  of  prejudice  to 
enter  within  him,  builds  a  pall  of  blackness  about  him 
through  which  no  human  eyes  can  see,  a  pyre  around  his 
corpse,  and  as  long  as  those  green-eyed  leeches  persist  to 
suck  his  thoughts  so  long  will  the  self-built  fire  roast  his  life 
away  until  his  very  marrow  be  hollowed  and  dry,  a  self-im¬ 
posed  punishment  for  a  self-injurious  crime.  Prejudice  is 
not  an  inheritance,  neither  a  natural  instinct  of  human  traits. 
It  is  a  habit  acquired  during  the  life  through  the  influence 
of  certain  environments  and  associations,  and  the  reception 
of  their  concurrent  thoughts.  It  is  an  evil  habit  for  it  breeds 
not  good,  neither  to  the  place  of  infestation  nor  against 
those  directed.  Its  nourishment  is  the  shedding  of  the  mind; 
its  glory,  the  production  of  evil;  its  conquest,  the  suicide  of 
humanity. 

The  human  mind  is  the  enigma,  a  creative  force  for 
either  good  or  evil.  It  can  choose  from  either  as  its 
banner.  Should  we  leave  the  goodness  of  the  mind  arise 
therein  without  molestation,  we  shall  see  goodness  flourish 
and  grow;  let  the  mind  be  infested  with  fear  and  woe,  with 
dismal  turpitude  and  sordid  practices,  with  hate  and  preju¬ 
dice,  and  the  standards  of  evil  will  tear  down  the  buttresses 
of  the  brain  and  then  we  shall  see  the  defenders  of  good 
lying  strewn  in  mental  pus  and  the  conquest  and  annihila- 
lation  of  human  happiness  at  hand.  Bar  the  influx  of  evil 
thought,  of  its  ungrounded  fears,  of  the  publicity  of  its  so 
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tragic  and  gloomy  features,  and  the  human  mind  shall 
mature  into  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  these  antago¬ 
nistic  negatives,  and  shall  cover  the  entire  universe  with  the 
seed  of  its  sublimeness,  the  recognition  of  the  singular  and 
clear  road  to  do  good,  and  do  good  only. 

Friendship,  the  “secret  of  the  universe,”  the  “golden 
string  which  ties  together  the  hearts  of  the  world,”  is  the 
only  religion  (if  such  you  would  name  it)  that  is  natural  and 
universal.  A  friend  is  one  who  tells  me  my  faults  as  well 
as  appreciates  my  virtues,  who  embodies  himself  in  sincere 
good  feelings  towards  me,  to  help  me  in  my  troubles  as  well 
as  partake  of  my  joys,  to  hear  my  opinion  and  to  give  me 
counsel,  one  who  would  be  like  tlie  mirror  wherein  I  may  see 
myself  as  I  truly  am,  to  find  my  mistakes  and  correct  them. 
Therefore,  we  see  that  the  most  potent  force  upholding  the 
sanctuary  of  Friendship  is  Sincerity  and  Truth.  And  there¬ 
fore,  we  see  that  Flattery  is  the  most  potent  force  which  can 
destroy  this  noble  tie.  What  religion  is  much  more  than  a 
confusion  of  flatteries,  praises  and  exaltations  to  its  God? 
Should  I  want  a  friend,  flattery  will  never  bring  me  one.  A 
state  of  friendship  is  truly  a  subconscious  unrecognized  state 
between  persons.  Better  alone  in  my  truth  than  a  universe 
of  “friends”  whom  I  must  purchase  with  a  flattery  or  a  coin. 
Man  will  never  be  friend  to  God  so  long  as  he  flatters  Him. 
Man  will  never  buy  heaven  by  praising  and  exalting.  And 
what  mortal  deserves  the  friendship  of  God  before  he  has 
built  himself  as  friend  to  man?  And  when  he  is  true  to  him¬ 
self,  is  he  not  true  to  his  neighbor?  Self-deception  is  the 
greatest  crime  in  the  world.  And  when  man  begins  to  know 
himself,  he  begins  to  know  God.  When  man  is  self-sincere, 
he  is  sincere  towards  his  God.  And  God’s  friendship  is  as 
close  to  man  as  his  own  heart.  Love  is  based  on  truth,  and 
when  once  love  expands,  it  overwhelms  the  world,  just  as  the 
immortal  Pope  thought: 
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“Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 

As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake; 

The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 

Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads ; 

Friend,  parent,  neighbor,  first  it  will  embrace; 

His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race; 

Wide  and  more  wide,  the  o’erflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in  of  every  kind; 

Earth  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest, 

And  heaven  beholds  its  image  in  its  breast.” 

The  greatest  destroyer  of  flattery  is  Equality,  and  man 
will  be  God’s  greatest  friend  when  he  becomes  his  equal, 
when  he  raises  himself  to  an  equality  with  God.  And  when 
man  has  risen  to  the  equal  of  God,  he  has  found  God — and 
becomes  God  himself.  God  is  the  most  perfect  state  of 
goodness  and  man  reaches  so  much  nearer  to  that  state  in  so 
far  as  he  becomes  good  himself.  And  the  way  of  becoming 
good  is  by  not  doing  wrong,  and  the  best  way  of  avoiding 
wrong  is  by  being  a  friend  to  himself  and  the  world. 

As  Nature  bore  us,  let  us  guide  ourselves  by  her  hand; 
as  she  has  given  us  certain  powers,  liberties,  reason  and  duty, 
let  us  use  them,  ascertain  them,  employ  them  so  that  we  can, 
in  truth,  justice,  and  fairness,  travel  the  road  of  life  tran¬ 
quilly  and  helpfully,  each  one  a  part  of  goodness  only,  each 
one  a  ready  hand  to  lift  the  one  behind. 

Man  has  hardly  endeavored  to  study  himself  and  his  own 
creation  and  evolution,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
Always  being  enshrouded  in  the  formulism  of  worshipping 
something  vague,  external  and  fetish,  he  has  rarely  grasped 
a  moment  away  from  his  supplicating  life  to  harken  to  him¬ 
self;  rarely  to  ascertain,  study  and  dissect  to  comprehensive¬ 
ness,  his  own  life,  its  birth,  its  purpose  and  trusts ;  always  idol¬ 
izing,  always  deploring,  always  humiliating  himself  before 
some  idol  figure  or  supposed  spirit,  whether  it  be  of  ethereal 
hallucination  or  carved  of  wood  or  molded  of  brass  and 
golden  ores. 
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And  even  in  his  endeavor  of  respecting  some  so  holy 
superhumans,  he  has  continually  lowered  such  respect  by 
worshipping,  not  the  ideal  involved  but  merely  the  figures, 
the  statutes  of  their  semblances  made  and  manufactured  by 
his  own  hands,  chisel  and  blade.  There  is  no  religious  wor¬ 
ship  on  earth  that  is  not  idolatrous,  although  they  may  differ 
totally  from  one  to  another  from  the  divinity  of  books,  scrip¬ 
tures  and  proverbs,  to  fairies,  legends  and  hand-carved 
taboos.  Yet,  truthfully  and  sadly,  it  is  all  idolatry.  The 
mere  cathedral,  church,  temple  and  mosque  and  savage 
molded  god,  are  in  themselves  nothing  but  idols.  Let  one 
scratch  its  brick  and  we  shall  see  him  writhing  from  the 
nearest  lamp-post!  What  is  humanity  compared  to  a  holy 
place,  they  answer !  Alas,  nothing  in  the  past,  a  little  in  the 
present;  but  steadily,  ever-increasingly,  humanity  shall  assert 
itself.  It  is  the  inevitable !  It  is  the  coming  dawn,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  actual  life,  a  realization  that  each  atom  in 
creation  is  a  divinity  in  itself,  that  no  finer,  better  god  can  be 
found,  glorified  and  respected  more  than  that  within  us,  a 
part  of  the  whole.  Not  idolization  but  realization;  not  a 
fakired  system,  a  simulacrum  grossly  built  in  respect,  con¬ 
fessions,  indulgences,  prayers  and  penances,  but  an  assertion 
of  duties,  responsibilities,  industry  and  morale;  not  an 
estimation  of  a  donor,  a  bequest  of  speech,  a  flow  of  words, 
a  shower  of  praises  and  exaltations,  but  a  burden  and  joy 
of  life  to  be  shared  by  each  human  being,  by  each  atom;  not 
empty  holiness  with  a  morbid,  ghastly  hallucinated  face, 
tormented  in  self-mortification  but  laboring  with  a  smile, 
the  rusticity  of  nature,  the  vigor  of  its  forces,  the  truth  of 
its  goodness  and  faithfulness;  not  humiliation  but  civili¬ 
zation  ! 

When  one  declares  that  only  through  belief  and  sur¬ 
render  to  his  particular  worship  will  gain  entrance  to  eternal 
life  and  happiness,  it  stuns  the  senses  of  the  mind  and  be- 
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numbs  the  reason  of  the  brain  how  a  person  can  promulgate 
such  promises  and  rewards  and  still  be  able  to  stare  into  our 
eyes  with  a  spine  straight  and  with  character  respectful. 
Such  persons  breed  racial  strife.  Such  persons  can  only 
flourish  and  accomplish  with  the  aid  of  ignorance.  Such 
persons  believe  in  their  superiority  over  other  people  of  a 
different  worship.  In  their  drive  to  convert,  through  eyes 
of  utopian  desire  they  behold  their  selfish  rewards.  In  only 
gross  bigotry  and  selfish  mechanism  can  such  deeds  be 
enacted.  No  one  can  create  that  which  nature  cannot  create. 
No  one  can  promise  a  reward  of  the  existence  of  which  he 
is  truthfully  ignorant  of,  even  though  he  possess  all  the 
faith  and  sincerity  in  the  world.  The  missionary  goes  forth 
to  convert  people  who  oft  have  faith  in  more  miracles  and 
are  promised  yet  greater  rewards  than  that  offered  by  the 
visitor. 

It  is  not  what  our  belief  is,  nor  whatever  we  worship  and 
glorify.  It  is  what  we  have  done  ourselves  to  make  the 
world  a  better  home — that  is  the  duty  and  happiness  of  our 
life. 

If  we  must  change,  let  us  change  men  into  stalwart  char¬ 
acters,  into  producers,  not  believers  and  parasites.  Let  us 
change  them  into  pillars  of  truth  and  love,  not  egotistical 
hypocrites.  If  we  must  destroy,  let  us  destroy  the  film  of 
hatred  that  covers  the  world,  to  destroy  the  bad  and  on  its 
ashes  build  up  an  understanding  among  humans  that,  no 
matter  what  our  worship  be,  we  are  all  still  human  beings, 
all  blood  and  flesh,  born  alike  and  decay  alike. 

And  as  we  are  all  susceptible  to  the  same  passions,  de¬ 
sires  and  diseases,  so  likewise,  are  we  not  entitled,  one  and 
one,  every  living  thing,  unflinchingly  alike,  to  tolerance,  just 
liberty,  to  happiness  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  good  things 
that  have  been  provided  for  us  by  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
and  to  infinite  paradise  if  such  there  be? 
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It  is  against  hypocrisy  that  I  cry  out  loud.  Damn  the 
one  who  worships  before  the  world  and  robs,  flays  and  rots 
his  character  in  the  rear!  Damn  the  one  who  prays  for 
eternal  paradise,  yet  is  willing  to  slay  another  for  such 
reward !  If  there  is  a  man  who  lives  on  Mother  Earth, 
who  pretends  the  poise  of  true  character,  who  disguises  his 
skin  with  an  atmosphere  of  supposed  honesty,  who  tries  to 
do  to  his  neighbors  that  which  he  would  not  want  them  to 
do  to  him,  who  secretes  his  vices  and  publishes  his  virtues 
(if  any),  and  yet  in  piety  goes  at  sunrise  to  erase  the  sins 
he  committed  at  sunset — that  man  is  no  man — but  a  pillar 
of  despicable  selfishness,  a  heap  of  guiltness  that  he  alone 
is  conscious  of. 

Only  gross  narrow-mindedness  and  self-conceit  can  pene¬ 
trate  the  wall  of  natural  kindness  for  one  another.  I  hope, 
I  believe,  I  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  grand  earth  will  come  to  the  realization  that 
religion  is  only  an  artificial  formality,  that  religions  may 
be  all  different  in  their  garb  and  prayer,  but  that  to  be  humane 
and  love  is  the  spirit  of  God  itself.  In  such  faith  we  find 
effort  and  work.  In  productivity  we  find  love  and  love  is 
life.  The  moment  we  shall  differentiate  religion  from  nat¬ 
ural  faith,  we  shall  open  our  eyes  to  a  world  of  peace  and 
happiness,  to  find  religion  the  fading  formality  of  class  dis¬ 
tinction  from  birth,  but  that  love  for  the  life  of  ourselves 
and  others  is  universal  to  all  living  humans  and  animals  alike. 

Eternal  paradise,  happiness  and  character  cannot  be  built 
up  at  the  altar  or  in  morocco-lined  volumes.  It  is  only  within 
us  that  we  can  sow  the  right  seed  that  we  may  by  virtue  of 
moral  and  industry  harvest  success  and  reap  our  good 
desires. 

True  it  is  I  am  a  Jew.  True  it  is  I  am  a  descendant  of 
a  remarkable  race.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
of  biblical  tales  were  barbarians  not  less  barbarous  than 
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those  peoples  surrounding  them.  The  Jewish  people  of 
today  is  a  progressive  element  brought  about  through  the 
continual  suffering  and  resistance  built  up  within  them.  The 
story  of  the  Jewish  people  is  a  story  of  a  struggle  for  tolera¬ 
tion,  a  story  of  progress  towards  the  goal  of  civilization. 
The  teachings  and  writings  of  my  ancestors  possess  a  share 
in  the  foundation  of  the  highest  codes  of  justice  and  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  The  Talmudic  wisdom  is  exalted  and 
philosophized  throughout  the  world.  I  cannot  believe  in 
the  divinity  of  their  scriptures  nor  in  the  miracles  of  the 
ancient  priests.  Yet  history  relates  that  it  was  the  early 
Sanhedrim  councils  of  Aaron  and  Levi  that  construed  the 
just  laws  that  a  nation  derives  its  power  from  the  consent 
and  will  of  the  people.  The  immortalized  Socrates,  Tacitus 
and  Josephus  acknowledged  their  admiration  for  the  Jewish 
scrolls.  Long  ere  the  Egyptians  worshipped  their  Osiris  and 
Isis,  long  ere  the  Hellenes  idolized  their  family  of  deities  and 
wallowed  in  their  mystics,  before  Carthage  created  Astarte 
and  Moloch  to  burn  its  kindred  upon  its  heated  stones, 
before  all  these  rose  and  fell,  the  children  of  Abraham  en¬ 
deavored  to  find  and  construct  the  elements  of  just  laws  for 
their  health,  peace  and  progress. 

The  people  of  my  race  became  the  “scattered”  of  the 
world,  the  toiling  and  persecuted  wandering  Jews.  Through 
different  lands  they  went,  ever  faithful  to  their  beliefs  and 
to  their  imbecile  superstitions,  even  at  the  burning  stake  and 
in  torture  chamber.  The  “question”  of  the  Inquisitors,  those 
marauding  murderers  in  the  garb  of  holiness,  harmed  not 
their  spirits,  though  it  flayed  their  flesh  and  blinded  their 
vision.  Through  the  generations  they  went  their  way,  add¬ 
ing  continually  to  the  culture  of  the  world  in  all  its  phases 
of  achievement - 


“And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet, 
And  when  shall  Zion’s  songs  again  seem  sweet, 
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And  Judah’s  melody  once  more  rejoice 

The  hearts  that  leaped  before  its  heavenly  voice? 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  heart, 

How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest? 

The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest — the  fox  his  cave — 

Mankind  their  country — Irsael  but  the  grave.” 

— But  Israel  need  not  fear  the  grave  more  than  other 
peoples.  Israel,  the  spirit  of  Jewish  peace  and  progress, 
shall  sustain  itself  and  mark  the  path  of  advancement  for 
the  posterity  of  mankind.  The  time  of  persecution,  the  love 
of  exterminating  them  is  dying  out,  together  with  the  pulse- 
beats  of  religious  bigotry.  The  philosopher  will  remain;  the 
priest  will  fade.  The  believer  will  become  the  student;  the 
student  will  find  that  life  is  a  fact  and  a  paradise  if  only 
he  make  it  so. 

Such  wanderings,  such  dispersion  to  all  points  of  the 
globe,  exile  and  slavery,  such  unsubduable  and  splendid 
courage,  even  to  the  smallest  child,  distinguishes  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  although  materially  divided,  as  one  grand 
unit  of  soul,  which  even  the  cruelist,  most  horrid  of  deaths 
and  tortures,  and  hottest  of  hells,  could  not  have  penetrated. 

Fortunately,  this  singular  race,  having  always  dealt  with 
its  own  preservation,  never  eager  or  avaricious  to  enforce 
and  convert,  remained  unstained  from  the  pools  of  degraded 
wickedness,  selfish  ambitions  and  blood-spluttered  events  in 
which  other  great  creeds  have  sunk.  I  speak  not  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  of  those  belonging  to  the  annals 
of  European  history  and  of  those  countries  during  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquests  to  the  present.  Time  slowly  takes 
its  toll  and  reward  and  today,  though  still  unconsolidated 
nationally,  separated  and  loyal  under  different  banners,  we 
find  them  as  captains  of  industry  and  finance,  statesmen  of 
the  highest  order  and  power,  scientists  and  researchers, 
philanthropists,  famed  authors  and  artists,  musicians,  and  in 
.most  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  And  to  such  accom- 
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plishment,  through  hundreds  of  years,  they  have  rarely  asked 
for  help,  wishful  to  be  left  alone  to  their  work,  without  the 
world’s  scorn  and  bitter  prejudice  that  has  been  flogged 
against  them,  unmercifully  throughout  volumes  of  awful 
history. 

I  am  an  Israelite,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  a  Jew.  In 
so  being,  neither  am  I  humbled  nor  dignified,  nor  do  I  con¬ 
sider  myself  above  or  below  the  standard  of  human  privi¬ 
leges.  No  mortal  on  earth  can  boast  of  more  earthly  rights 
than  I;  neither  can  I  utter  any  such  selfish  superiority. 
People  may  pride  themselves  in  worldly  accomplishments, 
of  finance,  art  and  literature,  industry  and  science,  yet  dare 
not  a  soul  arise  who  would  declare  that  his  life  shall  have 
preference  to  live  to  the  subordination  of  his  neighbors,  no 
matter  of  what  religion  he  may  be;  that  he  deserves  more 
liberties,  that  he  can  draw  his  blade  and  warm  its  edge  in  the 
bubbling  blood  of  other  people  because  the  others  worship 
not  as  he. 

To  the  human  who  harbors  religious  prejudice  and  racial 
hatred,  I  would  ask  him  to  close  his  eyes  and  listen  to  the 
moans  of  the  past.  He  will  hear  the  agonizing  cries  of  roast¬ 
ing  children,  the  ravenous  roars  of  lions  ripping  their  claws 
in  living  flesh.  He  will  inhale  the  smoldering  stench  of 
human  candles.  He  will  hear  the  cracking  axes  upon  inno¬ 
cent  heads,  the  shirk  of  the  corpse,  the  white  eyes,  and  blood- 
smeared  block.  He  will  listen  to  cries  of  torture,  burning 
eyes  and  broken  limbs.  He  will  hear  the  rumblings  of 
battle,  the  fields  of  decaying  flesh  and  stream  of  red.  He 
will  see  the  ravens,  the  vultures  biting  beneath  the  armor  of 
the  fallen.  He  will  see  skies  of  red  when  massacre  turns 
loose.  There,  in  the  home,  murder  reeks,  the  slicing  of 
breasts  and  violence  on  women.  In  the  narrow  blood- 
smeared  streets  he  will  hear  cries  of  mercy  die  into  cries 
of  death.  And  he  will  see  more,  until  he  will  hide  his  eyes 
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in  shame,  for  his  mind  will  beg  for  reform,  his  conscience  for 
awakening.  Arise,  awake,  open  your  eyes  and  love  the  life 
of  others  as  well  as  your  own.  Keep  within  your  creed  if 
it  be  your  desire,  yet  do  not  intolerate  such  rights  of  others. 
Keep  aloof  in  principle,  that  it  is  in  such  understanding  that 
true  progress  and  peace  can  be  had.  And  then  you  shall 
wonder  at  yourself,  at  the  miracle  beneath  your  skin,  that 
no  one  can  love  more  than  you  can  love. 

Sincerity — how  deep-grounded  the  word,  so  soul-like,  im¬ 
penetrable  !  Sincerity — how  powerful,  so  natural,  so  un- 
subtle  is  its  fabric!  To  be  sincere  is  not  to  know  it,  a  bed- 
rocked  subconscious  affair,  something  unknown  to  us,  unfelt, 
yet  stirring;  unmade,  yet  self-creative;  some  heroic  incarna¬ 
tion  into  the  innermost  depths  of  our  hearts,  into  the  very 
centre  of  our  conscience,  the  pulse  of  its  beat.  Conscience 
is  sincerity,  one  dissolved  into  the  other,  inseparable  a  com¬ 
pound  that  cannot  be  divided  without  destroying  the  entire, 
and  yet  undestroyable.  And  how  wonderful  nature  is,  how 
instinctive  is  its  direction,  how  harmonious  is  its  guidance 
of  sincerity.  How  poorly  do  we  understand  it,  how  we  mis¬ 
name  it,  how  we  abuse  it,  misplace  and  torment  this  so  sacred 
heredity!  The  greatest  error  of  mankind  ever  committed, 
an  error  that  cost  humanity  several  thousands  of  years 
wasted  in  strife  and  ignorance  and  feebled  progress,  an  error 
that  cost  millions  of  victims,  martyrs  and  cripples — that 
error  is  that  we  have  mistaken  oft  this  true  sincerity  for 
everything  else  but  it.  We  have  imitated  it  with  beliefs  of 
a  hundred  and  one  fold  forms,  beliefs  of  a  hundred  and  one 
fold  myths,  impossible,  contrary  legends;  we  have  tainted 
it  with  a  thousand  of  absurdities,  thousands  of  ungrounded 
simulacra,  with  thousands  of  foolish,  unnecessary  self¬ 
torments  and  hatreds.  We  have  used  the  spirit  of  its  essence 
as  excuse  for  murder,  slaughter,  extermination.  What  good¬ 
ness  it  can  perform,  what  happiness  it  can  spread,  yet  sadly 
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but  so  much  true,  man  has  done  everything  but  to  guide  its 
purpose ! 

Must  it  ever  be  thus?  Must  this  world  always  fly 
through  clouds  in  a  rage  of  flame?  Will  war  ever  stop? 
Will  the  people  continue  to  murder,  rob,  lynch  and  lie? 
Why  must  we,  humans,  hate  and  deceive,  flatter  and  cheat? 
Must  we  forever  go  on  in  self-shame  doing  wrong  and 
blemishing  our  lives  with  thoughtless  acts?  Truly  it  should 
not  be  so,  when  destiny  has  given  us  so  beautiful  a  worldly 
kingdom  of  nature’s  shrines  to  behold  and  enjoy.  If  man 
can  only  look  back  and  about  him  at  all  the  immortal  feast 
of  beauty,  he  shall  then  harken  to  that  little  voice  within  his 
breast:  Love  and  be  loved.  Instead  of  planting  our  claws 
in  each  other’s  flesh,  if  we  can  only  breathe  in  the  deep  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  cool  forests  and  open  our  eyes  to  the  enchant¬ 
ing  colorings  in  each  little  flower,  we  shall  drop  our  arms, 
bend  to  earth,  and  pray  forgiveness  from  the  daisy  and  the 
pansy. 

In  a  state  of  mind  in  which  lives  the  bacilli  of  anger  and 
hate,  nuclei  of  a  higher  and  cleaner  class  cannot  long  sur¬ 
vive.  We  cannot  drink  polluted  water.  We  flee  from  food 
specked  with  the  dust  of  the  air.  Our  wine  must  be  crystal 
clear.  We  close  our  nostrils  to  foul  air.  Lungs  cannot  long 
breathe  in  filthy  air.  We  nourish  our  bodies,  cleanse  and 
anoint  them  with  medication  and  perfume.  Yet,  we  let  our 
minds,  the  masters  of  our  bodies,  suffer  and  shrink  in  such 
corroding  poisons  which  we  think  we  send  into  others.  It  is 
to  ourselves  that  we  do  the  greatest  wrong,  the  silent,  gnaw¬ 
ing  injustice.  Poisons  of  hatred  and  jealousy  and  all  its 
confederates,  are  thrust  inward  as  well  as  outward.  What 
we  think  is  part  of  ourselves;  is  not  the  mental  nerve  of 
others.  It  is  our  own.  The  brain,  the  mind  of  man  is  as 
a  plant  in  the  garden  of  our  body.  Let  weeds  of  evil  thought 
grow  amongst  the  culture  and  the  grand  unity  of  nature  is 
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disinterred,  and  left  to  die.  The  weed  of  the  demon  has 
circled  the  root  of  our  brain. 

We  cannot  enlarge  the  world.  We  cannot  widen  the 
rivers  or  shrink  the  wide  oceans,  or  still  the  yawning  waves. 
Nor  can  we  lengthen  the  day  or  shorten  the  night.  When  it 
snows,  we  cannot  ask  for  sunshine,  and  when  it  rains,  we 
cannot  dry  the  soil  with  our  will.  When  our  crops  falter  in 
growth,  we  cannot  undo  the  damage,  and  when  the  great 
storms  rise,  we  cannot  withhold  them  with  our  lamentations. 
How  puny  the  strength  of  man  with  the  vast  invisible,  the 
infinite  pow’er  of  nature !  And  are  we  not,  ourselves  part 
of  its  makings? 

When  all  else  is  content,  wh'fen  all  animals  bow  down  in 
reverence  to  their  little  destinies  and  play  their  parts  nobly, 
when  each  creature,  insect,  even  germ  of  the  air,  lives  and 
dies  as  their  portion,  when  the  thousands  of  flowers  and 
herbages  adorn  our  abodes  with  countless  decorations  of 
untold  charm  and  beauty  and  then  wrinkle  up  within  each 
one’s  orb  of  life,  why  should  we,  the  supposed  civilized  ones, 
the  all-wise  and  human,  flash  away  our  lives  in  green  preju¬ 
dice,  in  dark  storms  of  anger  and  war,  in  cloud-bursts  of  tem¬ 
per,  in  deceit  and  selfishness?  Ah,  friend,  I  do  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  time  when  we,  the  ungrateful,  shall  uncover 
the  happiness  we  foolishly  hide  from  ourselves,  and  shall 
look  forth,  together  with  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  animals, 
one  unification,  into  the  eternal  paradise  that  nature  has  so 
kindly  given  us. 

The  great  Past,  that  darkened  stretch  of  Time,  of  the 
days  before  today,  that  unmerciful,  untremored  Tutor,  has 
given  us,  in  the  form  of  true  sorrowful  actualities  the  formid¬ 
able  enlightening  conclusion  that  Religion,  better  or  worse  in 
its  many  forms,  codes  and  practices,  be  its  facial  desires  ever 
so  good  and  supposedly  sincere  to  undo  the  evils  of  the  world 
and  plant  the  seed  of  goodness,  humane  conduct  and  peace, 
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has  instead,  built  by  its  own  mailed  fist,  the  greatest  barriers 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such  principles.  In  the  deeds  of 
its  annals,  it  has  fatefully  proved  itself  to  be  a  gross 
effrontery  to  its  own  image  and  existence.  It  has  carved  the 
Canyon  of  Fear.  Through  its  deepened  gorge  flows  the 
thick  foamy  stream  of  human  blood.  Along  its  highest 
precipice  is  dried  the  black  clot  of  the  corpuscle  of  man.  The 
scarlet  waters  come  from  the  hills  of  Ignorance.  There  in 
its  darkest  hollows,  bubble  the  unnatural  springs  of  Hate, 
of  Jealousy,  of  Prejudice  and  Ambition.  Its  dripping  roots 
come  from  Hell  itself,  some  splintered  chasms  wherein  the 
demons  of  Hypocrisy  and  Vice  never  rest  in  their  unending 
task  of  slowly  undoing  the  human  race.  But  alas,  the  crim¬ 
son  flow  shall  ultimately  strike  the  bedrock  of  the  subcon¬ 
scious  Mind  to  its  clear  awakening.  The  Canyon  shall 
deepen  no  more,  for  its  tall  ragged  frightful  walls  shall 
crumble  with  the  dust.  The  vapors  of  maliciousness  shall 
subside;  those  evil  springs  shall  stagnate  and  worm  upon 
its  own  procreation.  Th  abysses  of  selfishness  shall  tumble 
to  its  dark  origins,  and  its  tenants,  the  imps  that  pollute  the 
veins  of  human  thought,  shall  condense  and  mix  with  the 
falling  embers  of  their  habitage.  And  out  of  the  rock  shall 
come  flowers  of  understanding,  of  love.  Flowers  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds,  of  different  colors  and  forms,  yet  unified  in  fra¬ 
grance  and  growth.  Such  shall  cover  the  face  of  the  earth, 
breathing  in  the  sweet  air  of  life,  each  its  little  share.  And 
then,  in  such  fertilization  of  Truth,  shall  arise  the  greatest 
equilibrium  of  equality,  tolerance  and  tranquillity,  spread 
most  evenly  on  the  meadows  of  mankind  and  all  creation. 


Ill 


TRUTH  is  what  is — not  what  certain  people  say,  or 
have  said,  what  they  think  they  have  seen,  heard,  done, 
or  accomplished.  The  greatest  enemy  of  Truth  is  Dame 
Rumor.  Rumor  makes  pebbles  into  mountains,  a  crumb  of 
sand  into  a  jeweled  tiara,  a  harsh  word  into  a  world  of 
conflict.  The  longer  it  persists  and  the  further  it  travels,  the 
more  it  differentiates  from  the  original  source.  Dame 
Rumor  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  greatest  hallucinations 
and  utopian  happenings  that  were  recorded  in  human 
memory — Miracles. 

Truths  and  miracles  are  as  far  apart  and  separate  as 
the  centre  of  the  earth  and  some  unknown  spot  millions  of 
miles  into  the  ether.  Truths  are  facts;  miracles  are  certain 
unnatural  feats  of  magic  and  “divine”  powers  that  are 
“said”  to  have  happened  or  to  exist.  No  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  verify  a  single  miracle.  This  is  so  because  miracles 
do  not  happen  in  our  own  day.  And  miracles  could  not  be 
verified  when  they  were  supposed  to  have  happened  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  one  dared  to  disbelieve  them.  And 
strange  it  is  that  miracles  have  only  been  done  and  featured 
in  times  when  ignorance  of  a  deep  grade  scummed  through 
the  enslaved  minds  of  the  people.  And  strange  it  is  that 
miracles  happened  when  the  world  at  large  was  without 
the  foundation  of  the  sciences  of  medicine,  of  astronomy, 
geology  and  other  sciences  pertaining  to  the  human  being 
and  of  the  world  about  him.  And  strange  it  is  that  as  soon 
as  democracies  and  republics  and  constitutions  sprouted, 
miracles  faded  away  from  the  horizon  as  if  in  some  fear 
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of  discovery  of  its  fakiry.  Even  today,  in  parts  where 
superstition  and  ignorance  are  yet  in  bloom,  a  miracle  comes 
forth  out  of  a  cloud  from  the  earth,  or  from  the  waves, 
or  from  some  special  godly  agent.  And  strange  it  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  people  realized  their  right  of  freedom  to 
differ,  the  right  to  think,  the  right  of  free  conscience  and  of 
life,  all  these  so  beautiful  miraculous  occurrences  flew  into 
oblivion  to  return  no  more. 

The  French  people  were  chained  as  slaves  for  over  a 
thousand  years  until  they  rose  and  asserted  the  rights  of 
human  beings.  They  fed  the  dungeons,  soothed  the  tastes 
of  dukes  and  princes,  supplied  red  color  to  field  of  battles 
over  family  feuds,  and  dragged  their  duped  bodies  to  de¬ 
struction  and  death.  They  ate  grass  and  prayed  for  harvests. 
They  sunk  their  knees  to  the  blessings  of  cardinals  and 
legates  from  Rome  who  romped  in  the  most  perfumed  luxury 
and  comfort.  They  tilled  the  soil  of  the  nobles  and  gave 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  to  the  priests  until  they  awoke  in 
the  sight  of  their  dying  children  and  thinning  wives.  The 
French  revolution  was  the  result;  the  overthrow  both  of 
Monarchy  and  of  Monkery  and  sent  them  boldering  down 
the  pits  of  Deceit  and  Cheat  from  which  they  rose.  Carlyle 
wrote  of  this  storm  which  blazed  up  from  an  embittered 
people  awakened  to  light  by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  for 
liberty  and  by  the  great  Voltaire  for  human  rights  and 
privileges — 

O  ye  Hypocrisies  and  Speciosities,  Royal  Mantles,  Cardinal 
plush-cloaks,  ye  Credos,  Formulas,  Respectabilities,  fair-painted 
Sepulchres  full  of  dead  men’s  bones, — behold,  ye  appear  to  us  to  be 
altogether  a  Lie.  Yet  our  Life  is  not  a  Lie;  yet  our  Hunger  and 
Misery  is  not  a  Lie!  Behold  we  lift  up,  one  and  all,  our  Twenty-five 
million  right  hands;  and  take  the  Heavens,  and  the  Earth  and  also 
the  Pit  of  Tophet  to  witness,  that  either  ye  shall  be  abolished,  or  else 
we  shall  be  abolished.  .  .  .  No  inconsiderable  Oath,  truly;  forming, 
as  has  been  often  said,  the  most  remarkable  transaction  in  these  last 
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thousand  years.  Wherefrom  likewise  there  follow,  and  will  follow, 
results.  The  fulfilment  of  this  Oath ;  that  is  to  say,  the  black  des¬ 
perate  battle  of  Men  against  their  whole  Condition  and  Environment, 
— a  battle,  alas,  withal,  against  the  Sin  and  Darkness  that  was  in 
themselves  as  in  others.  .  .  A 

From  that  time  on,  instead  of  miracles  increasing,  ma¬ 
chines  were  manufactured;  factories  were  built;  fields  were 
plowed,  not  for  the  storage  of  a  few  but  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  of  France. 

Miracles  are  dreams  of  the  past.  Truth  is  the  hope  of 
the  future.  Miracles  are  irons  for  slaves.  Truth  is  the 
liberation  of  the  mind,  the  messiah  of  mankind.  Miracles 
are  illusions;  truth,  illumination.  Miracles  tend  to  igno¬ 
rance;  ignorance  is  evil,  base,  degradation  and  decay.  Truth 
is  enlightenment,  growth,  evolution.  Truth  is  divine. 
Miracles  are  bewildering;  truths  are  beautiful.  Miracles  are 
fantastic,  mysterious,  unearthly,  unworldly.  Truths  are  sim¬ 
ple,  plain,  open  and  stern.  Miracles  persuade,  deceive,  en¬ 
tice,  corrupt.  Truth  is  a  frank  affair,  of  what  is  just  and 
so.  Miracles  are  the  emissions  of  the  minds.  Truths  are 
the  messages  of  the  souls. 

Years  ago,  miracles  were  believed — or  the  believer 
burned,  broken  upon  a  wheel,  or  garroted  to  a  tree  while  the 
goodly  priest  held  high  the  Cross  or  other  symbol  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  creed,  before  an  enchained  assemblage,  looking  on 
the  perpetration  of  murder — a  deed  of  holiness.  Years  ago, 
they  killed  old  enfeebled  women  because  “someone”  said 
they  made  girls  into  cats,  men  into  mules,  rats  into  serpents, 
foods  into  poisons !  Witches  they  called  them !  Poor  un¬ 
fortunate  old  women  to  live  in  such  times  of  horror!  If  any 
were  bewitched,  it  were  the  judges  and  the  people  who 
slaughtered  these  innocent  women.  And  yet,  religiously 
speaking,  we  cannot  blame  them  for  the  Church  had  to  find 

1  Carlyle’s  French  Revolution. 
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somebody  to  punish  for  evil,  and  as  old  women  were  of  the 
female  class,  and  as  females  were  ordained  to  be  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Satan — therefore  the  Church  inaugurated  Witchery 
— and  so  it  picked  upon  old  women  for  victims !  It  never 
thought  of  punishing  itself  as  the  greatest  witch  of  all — 
Superstition. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  churchman  changed  fire  into 
water  or  walked  into  a  baker’s  oven  and  came  out  with¬ 
out  burns,  or  was  at  two  places  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
called  a  “miracle,”  a  power  of  God,  a  virtuous  feat,  a  dis¬ 
play  of  holiness,  of  piety  and  sacredness.  Such  became 
saints.  Old  women  doing  the  same  tricks  were  murdered — 
and  by  the  thousands.  And  then  again,  is  it  not  strange  that 
many  saints  were  executed — and  martyred?  Then  where¬ 
fore,  being  bestowed  with  such  unnatural  powers,  could  they 
not,  at  the  moment  of  death,  neutralize  the  strike  of  the 
ax,  the  sting  of  the  flame,  the  agony  of  the  rope?  Why  did 
Savonarola  burn  to  a  crisp  of  ash  when  he  had  said  a  moment 
before  his  death  that  flame  could  not  harm  him?  If  Jesus 
walked  on  water,  flew  in  the  air  and  rose  from  the  dead,  why 
did  he  sweat  blood  upon  the  Cross,  why  did  he  suffer  the 
stabs  of  spears,  the  agony  of  death?  Why  did  he  become 
motionless,  yellow  and  lifeless  when  his  heart  had  stopped? 
How  was  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  different  from  the 
thousands  of  other  crucifixions  ?  And  a  thousand  other 
miracles  of  saints,  popes,  and  virgins?  Why  could  not  all 
these  stop  the  inevitable  hour  when  “glory  leads  but  to  the 
grave?” 

Deceit  will  not  be  born  without  cause.  It  is  an  underly¬ 
ing  motive  from  which  springs  such  contraption. 

Truth  is  crude,  robust  and  solidified  on  firm  foundation. 
To  deceive  is  to  undermine  and  degenerate  the  respect  that 
has  been  so  foully  built.  I  repeat,  great  is  the  art  of  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  greater  is  the  virtue  of  truth. 
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This  principle  amply  concerns  itself  with  those  “fancy” 
places  of  worship  built  in  all  lands  in  different  “styles  and 
designs.”  Our  great  temples  and  churches  are  but  pleasant 
attractions  to  soothe  the  purse,  expended  in  such  directions. 
Little  else.  Millions  are  collected  from  beggar  and  rich 
merchant,  from  clerk  and  mechanic,  from  men  of  all  trades, 
from  almost  everybody.  The  grasping,  ever-wanting  hand 
serpents  itself  into  every  home  and  before  the  eyes  of  every 
person.  Gold  piled  high  to  the  worship  of  Deceit !  Yellow 
coins  from  “yellowed”  people  to  build  shrines  of  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  human  soul;  whose  tall  spires  and  belfries  cut  and 
transgress  into  the  dominions  of  the  clear  sky.  They  make 
colored  glass,  ornamented  and  glazed,  to  adorn  its  windows, 
hiding  from  the  outside  air,  the  shameful  activity  within. 
In  polished  and  carved  pews  rest  the  more  “generous”  wor¬ 
shippers.  The  ordinary  patron,  the  donor  of  small  coins, 
sits  on  the  plain  wooden  bench  in  the  rear.  Paintings, 
statuettes,  sculptured  and  etched  with  expensive  care,  make 
the  scene  more  sentimental  and  deceiving.  Beauty  deceives, 
then  torments.  The  air  of  seriousness  and  required  obedi¬ 
ence  fumigates  the  assemblage,  and  all,  pig-wigged  and  as  if 
thunderstruck  by  some  unearthly  mystification,  succumb  to 
the  wishes  of  the  “dwellers  on  the  altars.”  These  beautiful 
castles,  in  the  halls  of  which  are  lighted  the  tapers  of  super¬ 
stition  and  racial  strife,  mark  the  cities,  the  towns,  the  vil¬ 
lages,  and  throughout  the  corners  of  the  world,  wherever 
fools  may  be.  The  dress  of  the  worship  varies  along  with 
the  variety  of  the  architecture. 

Those  who  live  on  religion  are  but  parasites  of  the  pew, 
fungus  of  the  shrine.  Holy  clothes  and  sacred  raiment  cover 
these  so  sacred  people  wrho  eat  the  food  and  sleep  on  the 
bed  of  misguided  charity.  Most  unfounded  and  stupid  rou¬ 
tines  finish  the  make-up  of  such  pious  persons.  Then  the 
regulations  of  the  patronage  follow.  We  are  more  in  need 
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of  economics  and  ethics  than  of  religious  ceremonies.  Sac¬ 
rifice,  mortification  and  fear  can  only  make  people  so  gener¬ 
ous.  It  is  through  fear,  especially  fear  of  something  in¬ 
visible,  something  intangible,  beyond  control,  that  can  in¬ 
stall  into  the  frames  of  men  such  terror  that  makes  them 
helpless  dupes  and  ferocious  murderers  of  the  worst  type. 

This  is  the  echo  of  history,  the  experience  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  past.  It  is  the  shame  of  today.  It  is  the  twi¬ 
light  of  the  dawn,  the  shutters  of  light. 

Can  we  live  as  such  and  worship  these  things  without 
the  least  doubt  imbedded  in  our  minds?  Do  we  need  artful 
statuettes  and  smoldering  candles  to  give  us  faith?  Must 
we  enter  through  carved  doors  and  gilded  aisles  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  its  supposed  sanctities?  Does  the  altar  of  the 
soul  need  the  brush  of  painter  of  chisel  of  sculptor?  Can 
needle  and  thread  make  men  holy  and  superb?  Can  dress 
and  precious  jewels  angelize  the  body  of  man,  born  alike 
and  proportioned  alike  as  his  humbled  neighbor?  Cannot 
man  worship  without  such  means  of  appearance  and  still 
derive  the  same  thought  and  nourishment?  Must  man  bend 
to  earth  and  kiss  the  clothes,  the  wear  of  man?  Can  man 
be  dwarfed  and  still  be  man?  Can  we  immortalize  the 
mortar,  brick  and  bronze,  molded  by  our  own  free  hands? 
Can  we  mark  as  perfect  and  beyond  correction  beyond  criti¬ 
cism,  the  works  of  our  own  minds  and  pens?  Can  we  hold 
as  divine,  even  the  most  precious  compilations  and  philoso¬ 
phies  of  mortal  men? — be  they  right  or  wrong?  Is  not 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  its  adornment  and  its  shrines,  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  human  hand,  yet  more  deserving 
of  worship  and  glorification?  Is  not  the  work  of  nature, 
its  eternal  grandeur  of  service  and  benefit,  more  perfect  than 
all  the  temples,  mosques,  and  churches  in  the  world?  Can 
humanity  exist  without  pretty  altars?  Can  we  live  without 
nature?  Of  what  good  is  all  the  “sacredness”  if  we  harken 
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not  to  our  own  soul,  the  human  shrine  that  is  really  sacred? 
And  does  not  that  come  from  the  soul  of  nature?  Do 
churches,  altars,  pews,  and  pulpits  differ  in  appearance  in 
the  different  creeds  and  religions?  Do  the  souls  of  men  so 
differ?  If  we  must  sacrifice,  why  not  sacrifice  the  evils  from 
our  minds  before  the  flesh  on  our  bones?  If  we  must  fast, 
why  not  fast  from  the  carcasses  of  other  lives?  If  we  must 
pray,  wherefore  not  the  silent  tongue  and  open  heart?  If 
we  must  read  and  worship,  why  not  read  the  callings  of 
our  consciences,  and  worship  our  own  good  character  and 
honor?  If  we  must  fear,  then  why  not  fear  the  haunts  of 
our  inner  self  when  we  trespass  and  rob  others  of  their 
earthly  rights,  instead  of  sheltering  our  cowering  forms  be¬ 
hind  the  shield  of  forgiving  religion?  Does  goodness  re¬ 
quire  fear?  Is  not  fear  in  itself  the  effect  of  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  doubt  and  wrong?  Is  not  the  sweet  inhalation 
of  the  fragrant  rose  more  natural,  more  divine  and  more 
sacred  than  a  distorted  nose,  smoked  through  choking  fumes 
of  burning  frankincense? 


IV 


A  DREAM  is  Chaos.  Hope  is  a  golden  goal.  A 
Dream  is  the  falling  of  the  mind  into  foreign  ob¬ 
livions  and  recluses,  a  homogeneous  mixture  forever  cloud¬ 
ing;  something  we  cannot  build  upon;  a  phantom  of  the 
imagination;  the  fantasia  of  the  mind  let  loose.  Hope,  yea, 
true  hope,  is  such  only  when  it  is  compounded  from  the 
world  of  realities  and  not  of  vagues,  voids,  and  maybes. 
A  dream  is  a  suspension,  the  beginning  or  end  of  which  we 
cannot  trace;  a  mist,  the  fog  of  which  has  no  sources  or 
destinations.  Hope  must  rest  on  firm  ground  to  be  hope. 
We  can  only  hope  for  something  that  can  be  sensibly  car¬ 
ried  out,  something  that  we  are  able  to  assist  and  fulfill, 
something  that  could  occur  within  the  laws  of  nature, 
within  our  energies,  our  ambitions,  and  our  courage.  And 
when  we  stray  away  from  these  clear  borders,  we  enter  into 
the  endless  land,  the  Realm  of  Chaos,  the  Kingdom  of 
Maybe  and  Mightbe.  Of  what  good  is  hope  unless  we 
have  the  sincere  convictions  that  we  shall  be  able  to  foster 
and  complete  its  realization?  Hope  within  the  finite  is 
hope;  we  can  only  dream  of  the  infinite.  A  dream  is  but 
a  bubble.  We  blow  it  from  our  own  body;  it  glitters  and 
shines  in  the  most  beautiful  hues;  it  swells,  glides  and  floats 
in  glorious  fashion  until  it  strikes  the  firmness  of  anything, 
of  even  the  mere  air,  and  then  it  bursts,  leaving  nothing 
behind,  not  a  trace  of  its  existence  and  habitation.  As  man¬ 
kind  has  not  ceased  dreaming,  so  have  the  bubbles  not 
ceased  to  swell  and  burst.  Must  it  ever  be  thus? 

Since  man  stepped  into  the  thinking  stage,  he  has  had 
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hope.  It  grew.  Unfortunately,  it  too  soon  taxed  its  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  then  came  dreams,  impossibilities,  miracles, 
oracles,  tripods,  and  gods.  Then  fear  arose  for  supernat¬ 
ural  things;  yet  hope  carried  on,  through  those  early  “medi¬ 
cine  men,”  taboos,  through  magics  and  Magi  acting 
in  uncompetitive  fields;  and  on  and  on  this  Hope  went  on, 
through  Berosus  and  Belarus,  through  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
Socrates  and  Archimedes,  through  the  Caesars  and  the  Cic¬ 
eros,  the  Martels,  Edwards,  Johns  and  Jameses,  and  alas, 
today,  after  all  these  years  of  thought,  toil,  and  strife,  we 
call  Superstition  hope,  we  call  Hatred  hope,  we  call  Hu¬ 
miliation  hope,  we  call  Heaven  and  Hell  hope;  godly  favors 
are  hopes — and  what  not?  Let  the  abuse,  the  perjury  still 
clamber  and  flourish  within  its  name,  but  true  Hope  well 
knows  its  category  as  well  as  oil  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Would  you  call  it  Hope,  when,  out  of  the  range  of 
reason,  one  who  in  obedience  to  certain  man-ordained  rules, 
formulas,  costumes  and  prescriptions,  expects  after  death, 
an  everlasting  peace  and  happiness  in  some  ethereal  castle? 
Nay,  not  Hope  but  a  Dream,  a  Utopia — just  a  Maybe. 

I  do  not  deny  the  infinite.  I  do  not  deny  immortality. 
Neither  can  I  verify  it,  nor  has  any  other  mortal  verified  it. 
It  is  something  we  cannot  reach,  touch,  or  taste.  It  is  be¬ 
yond  our  existence,  of  which  we  were  never  able  to  explain, 
and  never  will  be.  If  one  claims  to  be  in  so  near  and  af¬ 
fectionate  touch  with  it,  it  is  either  a  human  who,  being  en¬ 
tirely  engrossed  in  blowing  bubbles,  has  so  degenerated  him¬ 
self  until  he  actually  swims  in  fantasies  and  apparitions,  or 
a  fakired  scheming  medium  of  a  thousand  and  one  tricks. 
One  cannot  sincerely  assert  there  is  immortality  because 
sincerely  he  does  not  know!  No  man  on  earth  has  more 
spiritual  powers  than  I,  and  no  man  on  earth  has  yet  proved 
to  me  that  immortality  does  exist. 
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Immortality  is  the  conception  of  a  life  or  existence  be¬ 
yond  the  mortality  of  this  world,  in  which  conceived  sphere, 
level,  or  cycle,  the  spirit  is  judged,  evolved,  transformed, 
punished  or  rewarded,  according  to  the  precepts  of  thought, 
religion,  sect,  custom,  tradition,  or  of  any  composition  of 
belief  that  existed  or  exists  on  this  earth.  Purgatory  and 
Paradise  are  the  ecclesiastically  arranged  imagination  of  the 
human  mind.  Can  one  refute  that  it  is  not? 

During  his  mock  trial  by  the  bigots  of  Athens,  old  Soc¬ 
rates,  the  great  sage  and  exponent  of  Immortality,  told  the 
court  the  truest  words  of  his  career  when  he  said:  “And 
you  too,  Judges,  must  face  death  with  a  good  courage,  and 
believe  this  as  a  truth,  that  no  evil  can  happen  to  a  good 
man,  either  in  life,  or  after  death.”  Though  he  dreamed  of 
some  far-off  gardens  for  the  souls,  he  truthfully  confessed 
his  ignorance  as  to  its  existence :  “But  now  the  time  has 
come,  and  we  must  go  hence,  I  to  die  and  you  to  live. 
Whether  life  or  death  is  better  is  known  to  God,  and  to 
God  only.” 

’Tis  worth  more  than  the  value  of  a  gift  to  know  the 
value  of  a  friend.  ’Tis  worth  more  than  the  value  of  many 
dreams  to  know  the  value  of  a  single  hope.  Instead  of 
dreaming,  we  can  hope — and  realize  that  hope  with  our 
will  and  force.  While  we  dreamed  and  prayed,  our  hands 
have  tortured  and  killed.  In  Hope  let  the  entire  emporium 
of  our  life,  our  mind,  body  and  soul,  attach  each  to  the  other 
and  with  a  deep  breath  of  the  new-mown  enlightenment  of 
progress  and  free-thought,  keep  its  head  to  the  front  and 
march  on  with  the  spirit  of  Voltaire  and  the  airs  of  Wag¬ 
ner,  forward  to  a  greater,  ever  better  world  for  ourselves 
and  our  children. 

Many,  especially  ones  more  turned  to  religious  dreams 
and  rewards,  are  of  an  opinion  that  life  on  this  earth  is 
base  and  secondary  to  an  eternal  life  of  paradise  in  the 
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hereafter.”  By  depriving  themselves  of  the  blessings  of 
nature,  by  sacrificing  and  wasting  their  bodies,  by  neglecting 
the  duties  and  the  happy  compensations  of  true  manhood 
and  womanhood,  they  believe  that  such  mortification  will 
bear  interest  at  an  usurious  rate  after  death.  There  is  in¬ 
terest  lost,  not  gained.  It  is  the  interest  of  life. 

Every  atom  created  has  its  purpose  of  existence,  and 
though  many  forms  it  takes,  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  Man 
was  created  to  live  and  enjoy  the  habitation  and  comfort 
of  the  earth,  equally  as  other  animals  and  things.  Man’s 
brain,  cultured  to  the  point  of  thought  that  acknowledged 
the  invisibleness,  the  nothingness,  the  dream-solidification  of 
the  future,  the  unknown  to-morrow,  has  unfortunately 
grown  over  its  precious  gray  matter  a  film  of  cowardice,  un¬ 
known  by  all  else.  To  gain  the  favor  of  the  future,  he  has 
killed  the  past,  and  let  the  present  die  away.  It  is  the  ir¬ 
reparable  loss. 

Time  continues;  never  repeats.  The  future  is  the  future 
present.  To-morrow  shall  be  today.  Today  shall  be  yes¬ 
terday.  Thus,  we  kill  the  future  of  the  present,  the  present 
of  the  past.  The  future,  the  feared  doubt,  the  idolized  un¬ 
certainty,  the  infinite,  becomes  the  past,  the  known,  the  fi¬ 
nite,  slaughtered,  trampled  upon  and  destroyed  and  ashed 
in  ruins  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Religious  persons  who  believe  in  monotheistic  sub- 
stratums  of  worship,  acclaim  their  “civilized”  superority  and 
cast  down  glances  upon  the  debased  supposedly  polytheistic 
idolations  of  the  ancients,  and  as  such  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ations.  The  Egyptian,  the  Babylonian,  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  patriot,  the  dark-skinned  Carthaginian  and  sea-faring 
man  of  Tyre,  worshipped  and  acknowledged  some  Supreme 
Being,  some  over-all  Omnipotence,  or  God,  though  they 
worshipped  and  prayed  before  many  gods,  idols  and  spirits. 
The  Chinese,  Hindu  and  Jap  do  the  same  today.  Tribes 
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in  dark  Africa,  in  the  bowels  of  the  jungles,  in  equatorial 
islands,  exist  too  within  strange  rituals  of  their  idolizing, 
fearing,  worship  of  a  personified  Power  and  of  many  deities. 
As  the  priest  of  Babel  was  to  the  Chaldaean,  so  is  the  medi¬ 
cine  man  to  the  savage  of  Bella  Coola. 

Yet,  though  they  worshipped  this  Omnipotence  and 
many  other  gods  in  varied  and  .in  different  forms,  their 
creeds  were  all  similarly  founded  on  the  centralized,  general 
seed  of  fear  of  the  future  and  the  manifestations  that  sac¬ 
rificial  offerings  to  their  gods  in  the  form  of  deprivation  and 
suffering  would  bring  them  nearer  to  the  reward  of  ever¬ 
lasting  happiness  after  death.  While  the  body  rusted  away 
from  its  duties  and  earthly  privileges,  its  eyes  squandered 
the  realms  of  thought,  so  that  they  may  live  forever  after 
their  life  in  death  on  earth  had  ended. 

The  Egyptian  awaited  his  Hall  of  Double  Justice,  the 
Babylonian,  the  astral  judgment  of  Merodach,  while  the 
Hellene  longed  for  the  abode  of  Apollo  and  Adonis.  We, 
the  critics  of  these  dead  peoples  and  empires,  believe  in  and 
fear  the  Hell  of  Purgatory,  the  dwelling  of  the  Demons, 
the  Throne  of  Satan,  the  Set  of  Egypt,  the  Devas  of  the 
Mede.  We,  who  scrutinize  the  walls  of  its  ancient  tombs 
with  its  massive  sepulchres,  dream  that  our  “tired”  souls 
may  partake  of  a  place  amongst  the  immortals  of  Heaven, 
the  Castle  of  Paradise,  far  off  above  the  clouds  and  in  the 
distant  mystery  of  the  Ether. 

This  underlying  thought  of  an  underworld  of  evil,  and 
of  paradise  in  the  horizon  above  the  clouds,  scummed 
through  all  these  religions  and  has  not  exempted  our  own. 
Thus,  religion  is  based  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  future. 

Compared  to  the  ancients,  the  monotheistic  beliefs  are 
not  unlike,  although  its  forms  of  travel  may  vary.  The 
polytheist  went  on  many  roads  to  reach  the  divine  goal. 
The  monotheistic  worshipper  wishes  to  trod  on  one,  yet  to 
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reach  the  same  destination.  Be  there  one  god  or  many,  we 
worship  for  the  same  dreams,  aspirations  and  rewards.  As 
we  have  our  “deliverers,”  our  “saints”  and  “martyrs,”  so 
had  the  ancient  people  theirs.  As  we  foolishly  sacrifice  and 
sink  our  lives  into  bogs  of  degraded  decay,  so  did  they. 

Therefore,  all  religions  are  alike,  in  their  creation  and 
purpose,  though  their  shapes  and  forms  may  differ  as  the 
earth  and  the  water. 

There  can  be  no  monotheism  as  long  as  the  existence  of 
an  evil  state  or  influence  is  admitted.  In  fact,  when  we 
come  to  the  bottom  of  things,  we  can  only  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  monotheism  never  existed.  Every  religion,  of 
all  ages,  nations,  and  peoples,  ha?;  as  its  assumed  antago¬ 
nist,  the  Satan  of  the  Dark  Regions,  beneath  where  burn 
the  infinite  tortures  of  the  flames  of  Purgatory,  a  mythical 
god  upon  a  mythical  throne,  feared  and  ordained  as  existing 
as  all  other  gods,  saints,  and  spirits.  Without  this  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  element  of  evil,  religion  cannot  live,  for  it  will 
immediately  lose  its  entire  frame-work  from  one  shattered 
pillar  upholding  its  pantheon.  It  is  apparent,  not  only  open 
but  as  plain  as  the  days  and  the  nights,  that  religion,  in  its 
labor  of  self-construction,  has  always  used  the  means  of 
propaganda  regarding  to  evil  and  its  sin  as  raw  material 
for  the  building.  You  can  hear  today  from  the  pulpit  and 
porch,  the  utterances  against  evil,  its  punishment  in  Hell, 
and  all  the  other  things  accompanying  it.  This  is  not  educa¬ 
tion,  but  a  promulgation  of  the  existence  of  evil  within  us, 
which  we  come  to  fear,  and  as  soon  as  we  fear  anything, 
that  thing  overpowers  our  self-confidence  and  will,  and  then 
pronounces  itself  upon  us.  It  is  as  that  old  ancient  torture 
in  Asia,  where  a  victim  is  placed  firmly  in  a  sitting  position 
in  a  small  dungeoned  cell  wherein  he  can  neither  lift  himself 
or  turn  his  head.  From  a  crack  in  the  moldy  stone  ceiling 
of  the  tormenting  tomb,  drip  little  drops  of  water — one  by 
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one — harmless  individually,  but  agonizing  collectively.  They 
fall  upon  the  skull  of  the  man  with  a  light  tap  in  the  centre 
of  the  head  for  days  and  days,  sometimes  months,  until  the 
grim  work  of  corrosion  has  done  and  the  life  of  a  tortured 
sod  given  up  to  the  murderous  little  water  drops,  which 
after  giving  its  petty  pain  to  the  wretch,  slide  down  the 
sides  of  his  face,  from  which  a  burning  thirsty  tongue  ser¬ 
pents  itself  along  the  edges  of  blistered  lips,  to  snatch  the 
wetness  rolling  down  within  its  reach.  Oh,  ill-guided  water, 
thou  givest  me  pain  and  then  relief,  and  wouldst  not  let  me 
alone!  So  it  is  with  religion.  It  talks,  persuades,  and  sells 
the  element  of  evil  into  us,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  possessed 
of  it,  we  then  surely  need  a  dose  of  the  prescription,  which 
is,  to  adhere  and  worship  the  other  side  of  the  creed  which 
only  relieves  but  does  not  cure. 

And  so  it  runs,  we  being  forever  inoculated  with  poison¬ 
ous  thoughts  and  forever  taking  the  haoma,  the  medicine 
of  religion,  to  relieve  us  of  our  dangers,  yet  which  leaves 
us  more  weaker  and  coddling  than  before.  It  is  a  good 
system,  to  open  the  boards  of  a  vessel  and  then  to  offer 
succor  to  save  it;  to  create  a  danger  and  then  to  assist  to 
subdue  it.  This  perfect  state  of  inconsistency  is  a  travel  on 
a  circle  to  which  there  is  no  finis;  always  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing.  Thus,  we  have  the  dualism  of  religion,  the  grasping 
of  the  good,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  bad,  both  feared, 
idolized,  built  and  used  for  the  promotion  of  its  sacerdotal 
directors.  Religion  comports  to  say:  Evil  there  must  be, 
its  idolization  must  always  exist,  its  sin  must  always  be  per¬ 
petrated,  its  hellish  punishment  must  forever  be  kept  burn¬ 
ing  and  afresh — but  how  sad  a  day  of  doom  will  it  be  when 
the  world  realizes  how  easily  and  permanently  it  can  be  all 
good,  and  that  evil  is  a  foreign  element;  when  people  be¬ 
gin  to  think  for  themselves,  awaken  and  realize  that  religion 
has  been  a  germ  for  fermentation,  not  a  corpuscle  of  life 
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strength;  when  those  handsomely-carved  money  pots, 
wherein  pennies  are  not  allowed  in  fear  perchance  it  may 
tarnish  the  ever-impoverished  cups,  come  back  with  an  empty 
cupboaid;  when  all  these  goodly  clergies  and  ecclesiastics 
must  skulk  away  from  their  so  elevated  positions  as  keepers 
of  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  begin  to  toil,  to  burden,  pro¬ 
duce  and  enjoy  as  all  other  human  beings  live  and  flourish 
on  earth!  How  sad  a  day  will  it  be  for  religion  when  Evil 
is  buried  in  oblivion,  when  Sin  will  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  man,  when  Salvation  will  be  an  insult  and  an 
unbelievable  trespass  upon  the  integrity  of  mankind!  Man 
was  never  born  in  a  sinking,  deplorable  sinful  state  of  con¬ 
dition.  Man  was  never  bom  to  be  intolerated,  proscribed 
and  saved,  because  of  the  so-called  birth  in  a  “second-hand” 
world. 

A  great  philosopher  once  wrote : 

How  could  this  boundless  love  of  life  and  endeavor  to  maintain 
it  in  every  way  as  long  as  possible  be  regarded  as  base,  contemptible, 
and  by  the  adherents  of  every  religion  as  unworthy  of  this,  if  it  were 
the  gift  of  good  gods?  And  how  could  it  then  seem  great  and 
noble  to  esteem  it  light  ?  2 

Is  not  this  the  sheer  proof  of  the  inconsistency  of  re¬ 
ligion? 

Was  man  created,  as  well  as  all  else,  for  a  life  of  pro¬ 
ductive  good  and  for  a  self-receptive  purpose,  or  that  of 
apparition  and  trial?  And  even,  if  in  such  trial,  would  a 
true  divine  Spirit  or  spirits  exact  the  proof  of  purity  and 
innocence  through  the  means  of  sacrifice,  deprivation  and 
hypocrisy?  Would  the  God  not  rather  see,  if  such  a  God 
existed,  that  his  race  of  mankind  coincides  side  by  side  by 
all  other  creation,  and  assimilates  its  burden  and  its  reward 
of  happiness  and  joy,  out  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  under 
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the  shade  of  great  trees,  along  the  furrows  of  the  soil,  by 
the  banks  of  rivers,  to  live  and  permeate  the  spirit  of  na¬ 
ture  in  its  sacred  Truth  throughout  the  universe,  instead  of 
listening  to  prayers  in  dimmed  shut-in  altars  and  temples  to 
obtain  the  paradise  of  to-morrow  while  the  tasks  of  today 
are  forgotten?  And,  to  receive  a  good  reward,  must  we 
not  actually  do  good?  Is  dreaming,  praying,  and  wearing 
beads  and  certain  clothes,  in  itself,  an  accomplishment  of 
good?  Or  is  it  the  productivity  of  man,  the  friendship  in 
his  heart,  his  innocence  of  crime  and  murder,  the  smile  on 
his  face  and  the  thrust  of  his  right  hand  to  help  and  lift 
his  neighbor,  the  accomplishment  of  good?  Does  the  uto¬ 
pian  purchase  of  immortality  require  the  mortal  price  of 
hunger,  abstinence,  massacre,  shame  and  prejudice?  Is  not 
immortality  the  gift  and  resultant  effect  of  the  practice,  the 
fulfillment  of  good?  Is  not  he  immortal  who  is  mortally 
divine  in  goodness?  Is  not  he  immortal  who  lives  in  hap¬ 
piness,  who  thrives  in  a  clear  unstained,  undoubted,  unfeared 
conscience?  Is  there  not  Paradise  all  about  you,  when  you 
seek  to  find  it  by  the  goodness  of  yourself,  and  not  by  the 
favor  and  esteem  of  your  God?  Does  not  he  live  in  Para¬ 
dise  who  has  never  raised  a  jealous  hand  to  down  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  has  helped  others  do  the  very  good  that  has  be¬ 
come  part  of  himself?  Do  we  not  live  in  Paradise  when 
we  practice  and  accomplish  our  errands  on  earth  and  derive 
the  benefits  therefrom  whilst  in  the  midst  of  our  tasks? 
Can  man  gain  by  neglecting,  destroying?  Can  man  demand 
profit  from  his  own  iniquities?  Should  we  seek  in  the  dark, 
bruising  our  limbs,  whilst  we  trample  others  beneath?  Is 
not  the  road  of  light  and  peace,  of  industry  and  content¬ 
ment,  a  better  path?  And  does  not  every  living  thing  de¬ 
serve  the  right  to  tread  upon  it?  And  therefore,  is  it  not, 
in  such  a  state  of  equality  and  understanding,  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  of  faith  and  love  in  everything  born  and  grown,  that 
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the  highest  peak  of  immortality  and  Paradise  can  be 
reached? 

There  can  be  no  other  way.  Oh,  Truth,  thrust  thy  veil 
of  crystal  that  they  may  see  the  right  road! 

Clear  water  reflects  not  that  of  pollution.  So  is  good¬ 
ness  the  embodiment,  the  reward,  the  divine  immortality  of 
its  own  existence  and  creation.  And  when  it  perishes  by  the 
hand  of  man,  its  hopes,  its  aspirations  and  its  rewards  be¬ 
come  petrified  into  a  graven  sepulchre,  inaccessible  to  the 
clamoring,  grieving  hand  that  caused  its  fate. 

So  also  is  the  fate  of  man. 

Blindness  is  the  living  tomb ;  the  night  in  day. 

So  also  is  the  misguided  will  of  the  human  mind,  a  self- 
inflicted  curse  upon  its  own  corpse,  decaying  in  invisible 
purgatory. 


V 


EVERY  religion  has  its  promise  and  dream  of  an  immor¬ 
tal  world,  of  a  paradise  in  an  ethereal  kingdom  where 
the  ones,  who,  having  lived  up  to  the  last  word  of  their  wor¬ 
ship,  who,  having  complied  with  all  the  different  rules  and  de¬ 
mands  of  the  particular  theism,  who,  having  sacrificed  them¬ 
selves  and  their  wealth  for  the  elevation  of  their  souls,  are 
gathered  to  rest  their  “pure”  spirits  in  eternal  comfort.  How 
small  the  life,  hozv  great  the  dream — that  is  religion.  And 
when  we  thrust  aside  the  colorful  curtains,  what  do  we 
see?  We  see  generations  of  lives  pass  before  the  tomb 
of  a  single  pharaoh  is  completed.  And  those  impressive 
mounds  of  Mesopotamia !  There  in  the  Persian  chasms  we 
can  find  those  handsomely  carved  tombs,  decorated  in  crude 
style,  the  sepulchres  of  corpses  that  must  not  pollute  the 
elements  of  the  gods.  And  did  not  the  Spartans  and  Ro¬ 
mans  burn  their  cherished  dead,  and  then  value  their  ash  as  a 
priceless  treasure,  and  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
household?  Even  these  peoples  soon  came  to  bury  their 
dead  in  pompous  ceremonials  when  the  influence  of  the 
priestly  caste  became  greater  upon  the  liberty-loving  Hel¬ 
lene  who  worshipped  his  life  and  dreaded  death  and  the 
gloomy  Styx.  And  did  not  then,  the  superstitious  Greek 
place  the  holy  cake,  fruit  and  oil,  the  sacred  drinking  cup 
containing  the  wine  of  Bacchus  within  the  clay-baked  coffin, 
and  were  not  those  perfumed  and  flowered  corpses  dressed 
in  the  very  same  clothing  worn  by  the  deceased  in  life? 
And  then  to  ourselves:  what  supposedly  “civilized”  creed 
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does  not  cherish  the  corpse  of  its  dead?  We  should  all  re¬ 
member  that  line  to  the  memory  of  the  one  who  passes 
away;  and — “Sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking.” 

Where  is  there  a  parish  without  a  graveyard?  Where 
is  there  a  city,  town,  village  or  a  one-family  burg  without 
its  cemetery,  without  its  sepulchres,  monuments,  mauso¬ 
leums,  and  marble  figures?  If  you  desire  to  see  the  won¬ 
derful  art  of  cutting  stone,  then  visit  and  stroll  through 
those  miles  of  graves,  weighted  down  by  the  grand  pillars 
and  slabs  of  different  shades  of  glazed  stone.  To  spend 
gold  to  home  the  corpse  is  called  a  worthy  deed;  the  more 
the  wealth,  the  greater  the  monument — while  the  children 
of  the  poor  have  no  place  to  rest* their  starved  and  thinning 
forms.  And  those  rose-fragranced  perfumes  that  are 
spilled  over  the  yellowed  corpse;  what  odious  preservatives 
are  pumped  into  its  carcass  dressed  in  lily-white  satin !  The 
jewels  still  adorn  its  fingers,  the  holy  raiments  still  cover 
its  shoulders,  the  book  of  prayers  still  accompanying  his 
mortal  figure!  And  with  a  shower  of  flowers,  he  is  placed 
in  his  hole  amidst  the  outcries  of  shrieking  sounds,  amidst 
a  flood  of  tears,  a  deluge  of  remorse  and  sympathy!  Such 
was  and  is  the  actual  state  of  things:  and  if  the  body,  the 
flesh  of  man  be  held  in  so  high  a  reverence  made  visible  in 
his  ride  to  the  tomb,  then  wherefore  this  remorse  for  the 
loss  of  a  body  when  the  good  religion  tells  us  it  is  but  a 
mere  clump  of  common  clay,  and  that  death  is  the  joyful 
release  of  the  soul  on  its  voyage  to  the  land  of  the  immor¬ 
tals?  And  wherefore  all  those,  monumental  graves,  those 
jewelled  fingers,  the  rouged  lips  and  pencilled  eyelids,  and 
the  varnished  carved  coffin,  when  the  corpse  within  is  a 
meaningless  and  defiled  clump  of  common  clay?  And 
wherefore  flowers  and  music  when  the  soul  has  fled?  And 
wherefore  the  adornment  of  the  grave  when  we  are  told 
our  souls  have  escaped  from  this  sin-cursed,  world? 
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How  the  body  may  be  mortified,  how  it  is  shamefully 
defiled,  starved  and  emaciated,  yet,  after  the  heart  has 
paused  its  beat  to  begin  no  more,  the  remains  are  praised 
and  cherished.  Thus  the  proof  that  no  matter  what  ends 
and  desires  do  appear  on  its  face,  the  frame  of  religion  is 
encased  in  tradition,  in  custom  and  the  prudish  weaknesses 
of  deceit  and  bigotry. 

And  to  go  further  in  our  conviction  that  the  regulation 
of  religion  is  merely  a  creation  and  outgrowth  of  custom 
and  tradition,  let  us  list  in  numerical  order  all  the  different 
forms  of  religions,  of  magical  beliefs,  of  worships  and 
idolizations  that  have  existed  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  and  then  add  to  the  total  obtained  the  many  religions 
existing  within  our  own  time.  How  many  have  we  got? 
It  would  make  many  a  volume  more  than  this  to  sum  up  the 
thousands  of  different  religions  which  are  always  changing 
in  regulation,  dress,  ritual,  code,  dogma  and  theology,  but 
lingering  on  the  same  life-fluid  of  dream  and  reward  and 
to  the  same  publicity  of  good  and  evil. 

The  Protestants  still  clamor  against  the  temporal  power 
and  political  ambitions  of  the  Papal  Regime,  accusing 
Catholicism  of  all  the  crimes  committed  on  earth.  The 
Catholics  still  hold  all  Protestants  as  “heretics”  and  “living 
in  mortal  sin,  inevitably  doomed  to  purgatory.”  The  Jews 
still  believe  themselves  “chosen”  and  the  Chinese  still  think 
that  “poverty  is  the  honor  badge  of  the  individual.”  The 
Turk  calls  the  Christian  “dog”  and  the  Christian  curses  him 
as  the  “massacring  infidel.”  The  naked  Ethiopian  of  African 
jungles  thinks  we  are  crazy  for  wearing  “funny”  clothes,  and 
we,  particularly  our  stupid,  ossified  South,  still  hold  them 
as  not  much  more  and  perhaps  less  than  common  animals. 

But  what  do  we  learn  from  such  a  state,  from  such  re¬ 
search?  We  gain,  we  surmise,  we  understand,  learn  and 
shall  teach  that,  inasmuch  as  each  separate  theism  and  be- 
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lief  demands  the  sacrifice  and  the  surrender  of  the  mind  to 
its  particular  religion,  and  inasmuch  as  in  so  doing  we  are 
in  a  state  of  heterodoxy  before  the  other  worships,  we  are 
then  going  to  heaven  in  one  place  and  going  to  hell  in  a 
thousand  others !  And  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  go  to  both 
places  simultaneously,  and  inasmuch  as  we  can  sincerely  wor¬ 
ship  only  one  and  be  therefore  condemned  by  all  the  rest — 
then  we  are  all  on  the  way  to  hell,  whether  we  go  in  one 
direction  or  come  in  another!  What  condemnation  of 
logic!  What  paralysis  of  the  mental  faculties!  What 
greater  absurdity  can  we  find?  Truly,  if  there  be  a  Power 
ruling  over  the  destiny  of  our  species,  and  if  It  were  a 
Power  of  good  and  decent  intentions,  surely  It  would  not 
entangle  the  minds  of  humanity  into  so  many  unfounded 
knots,  but  on  the  other  hand,  would  enshrine  Himself,  His 
goodness  within  all  creation  so,  that  under  such  guidance 
it  can  endure,  flourish  and  accomplish  as  is  His  desire. 

To  console  those  who  are  fixed  and  determined  upon 
debasing  the  gift  of  life  for  the  dream  of  some  immortal 
place  in  the  Hall  of  good  ones,  to  calm  their  so  gloomy  and 
dreary  careers  to  a  little  pause  and  listen  to  my  appeal,  to 
halt  them,  temporarily  at  least,  from  their  savage  work  of 
self-mortification  and  ascetic  perpetrations,  and  of  butchery, 
let  us  give  them,  for  the  only  purpose  of  bringing  to  light 
its  fallacy,  a  vantage  point  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a 
heaven  and  of  a  hell.  Let  us  assume,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberation  and  argument,  that  there  may  be  some  place 
for  the  eternal  comfort  of  the  saved  and  a  bottomless  pit 
of  doom  for  those  who  sinned  and  harkened  not  to  repen¬ 
tance  or  to  the  forgiving  hands  of  the  guardians  of  heaven. 
By  admitting  the  existence  of  what  they  so  prophesize  and 
fear,  we  shall  endeavor  to  uncover  their  own  illogical  and 
subtle  workings  by  the  simple  method  of  common  sense  and 
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Who  are  the  ones  who  proclaim  the  price  of  immortality 
in  heaven  and  hell?  They  are  the  clergy,  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  of  any  particular  worship. 

What  are  they?  Human  beings. 

Are  they  different  from  ourselves?  No.  They  are  born 
alike,  nourished  alike,  affected  by  the  same  emotions,  de¬ 
sires,  temptations,  medicines,  and  die  as  ourselves  of  the 
same  wounds,  poisons  and  diseases. 

Then  wherefore  are  they  so  elevated  as  to  destine  the 
souls  of  other  men?  It  is  self-elevation  over  people  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  nature  and  liberties. 

Why  the  creation  of  a  heaven  and  that  of  hell?  It  is 
the  division  and  admission  of  the  existence  of  good  and  bad, 
and  therefore,  ones  who  are  good  go  to  heaven,  and  the 
ones  who  are  bad  go  to  the  abode  of  Hades. 

But  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad?  Religion  would 
rule  the  interpretation  of  it.  What  is  good  and  what  is  bad 
is  merely  a  viewpoint  which  changes  with  every  generation, 
with  every  century,  age  and  country,  environment  and  cli¬ 
mate. 

Are  we  not  allowed  to  use  our  own  feeling  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  endeavor  to  show  ourselves  the  right  way  of  the 
good?  Religion  commands:  That  right  must  not  be  exer¬ 
cised.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  denied,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  every  religion. 

And  why  this  denial?  On  it  depends  the  life  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  religion. 

How  are  we  to  know  where  we  go  ?  Religion  informs  us 
that  as  soon  as  we  are  born,  we  are  on  the  way  to  Hell,  but 
if  we  adhere  to  what  it  orders  us  to  say,  think,  and  do,  we 
shall  be  gracefully  pardoned  and  transferred  to  a  more  for¬ 
tunate  place. 

But  are  the  things  it  tells  us  to  do,  say,  and  think,  of 
a  goodly  nature?  It  believes  so  and  dreams  so. 
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And  can  it  assure  us  of  such  things  and  such  rewards 
with  truthful  sincerity  and  without  doubt?  How  are  we 
to  be  assured  of  these  things  when  we  surrender  our  lives 
to  its  keeping?  In  the  light  of  religion,  one  who  desires 
assurance  is  called  a  heretic,  a  criminal  and  an  infidel. 

Are  the  priestly  castes  really  divine  ones  and  can  they 
foretell  the  future  fates  beyond  the  grave?  They  believe  so 
and  dream  so. 

Are  they  the  privileged  judges,  guardians  of  paradise, 
the  counsellors  of  Hell,  and  the  keepers  of  the  keys  to 
Heaven?  They  believe  so  and  dream  so. 

What  in  fact  must  we  surrender  to  gain  such  infinite 
things?  What  is  the  price?  Religion  wants,  demands,  asks 
for  your  lives  and  the  liberties  and  duties  of  life  with  it. 

But  how  can  we  surrender  our  lives?  People  surrender 
their  lives  by  abortioning  it  from  the  purposes  of  its  crea¬ 
tion  and  existence. 

And  how  does  this  help?  It  helps  religion  to  control 
your  activities  and  thoughts. 

Yet,  are  these  things  concurrent  with  the  principles  of 
nature  and  the  appreciation  of  its  gifts?  Absolutely  not. 
They  are  purely  adversary. 

Then  why  must  it  be  thus?  Because  otherwise,  we 
would  not  have  religion. 

And  therefore  we  must  adhere  to  our  religions  in  order 
to  go  to  heaven?  Religion  tells  us  there  is  no  alternative 
than  this. 

Are  the  rules,  requirements  of  religion  fair,  just,  and 
truthful?  We  are  not  privileged  to  ask  such  questions. 
What  religion  ordains  to  be  is  supposed  to  be. 

And  suppose  we  are  ignorant  of  these  rituals,  rules,  and 
requirements  on  account  of  location,  circumstances,  and  con¬ 
ditions?  Then  religion  dooms  our  souls  to  purgatory  never¬ 
theless. 
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Without  trial?  There  is  not  a  trial.  There  is  only 
damnation. 

But  can  we  not  be  true  and  honest-to-goodness  human 
beings  without  the  aid  of  religion?  It  answers:  Impossible, 
unbelievable,  a  fantasy. 

And  then,  to  be  religious,  is  to  be  good,  is  it  not?  But 
cannot  a  person  be  religious  and  still  be  bad?  It  answers: 
Devotion  to  your  religion  is  goodness,  and  therefore  a  pious 
person  is  always  good. 

Are  our  lives  on  earth  important?  Religion  rules  it  as 
merely  incidental,  merely  a  curse  and  a  defiled  existence 
from  the  moment  of  birth. 

And  therefore  Creation  has  a  bad  errand?  Before  re¬ 
ligion  Creation  is  clay;  piety  is  soul. 

And  then  the  soul  is  higher  than  the  body?  Religion 
answers  that  the  soul  is  higher  than  all,  and  that  the  body 
is  worthless  and  sinful  because  of  the  sinfulness  of  our 
original  ancestral  parents. 

But  how  can  we  have  soul  without  the  body?  This  is 
a  question  that  religion  will  never  be  able  to  answer. 

Has  the  good  God  (or  gods)  created  all  living  things? 
Religion  tells  us  that  everything,  material  and  immaterial, 
was  created  by  God. 

Then  why  was  a  world  created  to  be  defiled,  sin-born, 
and  sin-cursed?  This  is  another  question  that  religion  will 
never  be  able  to  answer. 

Have  the  animals  of  the  wood,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
the  fish  in  the  sea,  souls  or  spirits?  Some  creeds  believe 
so,  others  not.  And  those  that  believe  so,  can  they  inform 
us,  that,  inasmuch  as  these  creatures  are  ignorant  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  rituals  and  orders  of  these  particular  faiths,  must 
they  be  condemned  automatically  to  hell  and  purgatory  by 
the  same  orders? 
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Is  not  life  itself  a  gift?  Religion  has  ruled  that  it  is  a 
detriment,  and  that  death  is  the  happy  or  sorrowful  release 
of  the  soul  on  its  flight  to  heaven  or  hell. 

When  we  depreciate  our  lives,  do  we  not  incarnate  into 
our  bodies  the  punishment  of  a  hell  on  earth?  Religion 
tells  us  there  is  no  hell  on  earth;  only  beneath. 

When  we  live  in  truth,  in  clean  conscience,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  and  enjoy  our  existence,  is  it  not  an  expression  of  a 
heaven  on  earth?  It  tells  us  that  there  is  no  heaven  on 
earth;  only  above. 

And  can  we  not  reach  our  heaven  more  certainly  by 
enjoying  our  lives  on  earth,  by  carrying  our  duties  instead 
of  dismissing  them;  by  actual  practice  of  goodness  instead 
of  pernicious  and  subtle  methods  of  self-sacrifice  and  morti¬ 
fication?  Religion  tells  us  that  only  through  your  creed  can 
you  gain  entrance  to  heaven,  no  matter  what  your  life  on 
earth  is. 

And  by  inferiorating  our  lives,  by  sinking  our  husks  into 
bogs  of  shameful  requirements,  unfounded  and  unreasonable 
routines,  do  we  not  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  purgatory 
and  of  the  wrath  of  Pluto?  Religion  answers  that  as  long 
as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  particular  creed,  it  is  good, 
and  a  merit  towards  the  entrance  unto  heaven. 

But  if  we  know  and  feel  what  is  evil,  although  it  is  in 
accord  with  religion,  and  therefore  still  commit  it,  can 
we  still  be  able  to  enter  the  purity  of  heaven?  The  answer 
of  Superstition  is  that  to  be  in  accord  with  religion  is  not 
evil,  no  matter  what  the  mind  or  the  judgment  of  the  con¬ 
science  computes. 

And  therefore  we  come  into  the  world  as  doomed  un¬ 
less  we  surrender  ourselves  to  the  pantheon  of  religion? 
If  not,  we  are  doomed  to  perdition;  so  it  tells  us. 

And  we  must  give  up  the  power  of  our  will,  the  sanctity 
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of  our  conscience?  Religion  tells  us  that  one  cannot  go  to 
heaven  when  he  desires  liberty  of  conscience,  especially  if 
its  decisions  are  adverse  to  the  worship  of  the  theism. 

Therefore  we  are  nothing,  and  religion  all?  In  fact, 
Superstition  desires  its  film  to  cover  all. 

But  how  can  religion  be  all  without  the  existence  of  our¬ 
selves,  who  are  born  already  doomed,  sin-cursed  and  defiled? 

The  idea  of  an  ethereal  existence,  of  a  specific  form  to 
endure  eternally  in  the  same  form  and  existence  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  nature,  with  reason,  logic,  or  any  form  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Existence  is  not  stationary,  but  forever  in  mo¬ 
tion,  continually  changing,  forming,  evolving  and  transform¬ 
ing.  This  is  openly  seen  and  manifested  in  every  act  and 
moment  of  our  lives  and  the  life  of  everything  surrounding 
us. 

Should  there  be  a  Paradise,  let  us  not  seek  far  off,  but 
beside  our  shadows.  Should  there  be  a  Purgatory,  let  us 
not  follow  the  depths,  but  our  foot-steps.  When  music, 
the  healer  of  the  wound,  the  soother  of  the  mind,  the  ex¬ 
ploiter  of  the  soul,  mingles  with  the  light  wind  and  the  fine 
sea  breeze  and  with  the  fragrant  grass,  and  all  this,  in  one 
grand  harmony,  reaches  my  ears  and  flows  in  symphonic 
suavity  through  all  my  body,  all  its  ways  and  nooks — then  I 
feel  myself  in  Paradise.  And  I  feel  good  and  mighty 
as  a  god,  as  a  colossus,  with  the  land,  the  sea,  the  air 
and  music  as  my  inheritance.  No  greater  desire  can  be 
filled,  no  greater  ambition  can  there  be,  no  greater  hap¬ 
piness  can  there  exist.  I  am  Myself  and  Paradise 
— and  how  wonderfully,  how  sublimely,  how  eternally 
faithful  are  these  godly  servants,  and  each  a  master  in  it¬ 
self!  Can  one  conquer  the  ocean?  Can  one  overthrow  the 
land?  Can  one  withhold  the  invisible  wings,  or  hold  ground 
before  the  stream  of  music,  the  soul  of  nature,  only  to  be 
carried  willingly  and  happily  within  its  angelic  dance  of 
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Paradise?  Oh,  Man,  Paradise  is  here,  about  you,  around 
you,  if  only  you  call  to  its  heart!  Oh,  World,  how  glorious, 
how  heavenly  thou  art,  what  goodness  lies  within  thy  infinite 
bosom!  If  life  there  is,  here  I  have  it,  overflowing  and 
fragrant — the  song  of  life  in  my  ears,  the  breath  of  life  in 
my  nostrils,  the  vision  of  life  before  my  eyes!  What  more 
can  we  desire?  Could  greater  be? 

I  am  a  child  of  Nature,  and  in  so  being,  am  proud  of 
my  Parent,  so  grateful  for  my  self-realization,  for  within 
this  small  corpse  lies  its  Spirit,  the  Soul  of  its  Heart,  the 
Sign  of  its  Eternity.  No! — this  is  not  a  sin-infested  world, 
not  a  sin-cursed  earth,  not  a  bog  of  evil,  not  a  slum  of 
Satan’s  habitage.  He  who  thinks-  the  world  to  be  hellish 
must  be  pitied,  if  pity  describe  it.  For  here  we  have  all! 
If  more  there  be,  can  we  be  worthy  of  it  lest  we  appreciate 
and  partake  of  its  goodness  within  the  vistas  of  our  eyes? 
Ah,  foolish  creature,  thou  forsakest  the  light  to  seek  in 
darkness!  Oh,  be  Thyself!  Open  thine  eyes  and  look 
about  thee!  Speak  not,  listen  not,  move  not;  leave  thyself 
in  suspension,  leave  thy  heart  to  listen,  thy  conscience  to 
speak,  thy  soul  to  master!  Thou  shalt  not  need  a  guide, 
nor  book,  nor  prayer,  word,  costume  or  rule,  but  thou  alone 
shalt  be  the  guide  and  the  traveller;  thou  shalt  be  the  rule 
and  the  prayer;  thou  shalt  be  sublime  and  great,  as  grand 
as  the  ocean,  as  beautiful  as  the  earth,  as  angelic  as  the 
wind,  as  sweet  as  the  unimitable  melodies  of  music — as  All 
and  God! 


VI 


COMMANDS  are  negative.  .Conquest  by  inoculation, 
by  force,  is  perishable.  The  greatest  conqueror  has 
been  the  teacher,  and  he  has  conquered  the  rule  of  savage 
beliefs  and  savage  fears  over  ignorant  people.  Thought 
has  conquered  belief.  Science  has  conquered  fantasy.  As¬ 
tronomy  has  conquered  illusions,  and  the  heavenly  ladders 
from  a  flat  earth  have  been  changed  into  the  infinite  work¬ 
ings  of  a  grand  universe,  of  our  globe  of  earth  and  water 
revolving  in  space.  Matter  has  conquered  the  void,  and 
causes  and  effects  have  become  linked  together,  inseparable 
and  perpetual.  Labor  has  conquered  prayer.  Reason  has 
overpowered  Superstition.  Philosophy  has  cooled  the  fires 
of  purgatory.  Truth  has  unveiled  a  paradise  before  us  that 
makes  every  moment  of  our  lives  more  sacred  than  all  the 
altars  of  the  world.  Where  the  shrine  stood,  gardens  shall 
bloom.  Where  beggars  gathered,  people  shall  labor. 
Where  the  priest  extoled  the  fires  of  hells,  shall  be  men  with 
thoughts  as  cool  and  tolerant  as  perfuming  flowers  swaying 
in  the  breezes  of  peace  and  reason.  Justice  shall  conquer 
power.  There  shall  be  no  need  for  “inspired”  books.  The 
hearts  of  men  shall  be  inspired.  A  command  will  be  some 
obsolete  word  of  the  past.  Duty  will  flash  from  eye  to  eye. 
All  mankind  shall  be  united  as  a  colossus  of  enlightenment, 
and  though  there  be  millions  of  living  angels ,  one  spirit  shall 
be  covering  all.  You  may  call  it  God.  To  me  it  is — 
Humanism. 

To  command  is  to  demand  obedience  to  certain  require¬ 
ments  without  the  liberty  of  question  or  deliberation,  the 
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expelling  of  any  possible  refutation  to  its  justifiability,  with¬ 
out  the  theme  of  human  reason  in  the  form  of  analysis  as  to 
its  desirability  and  effect,  and  without  a  logical  humane  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  outcome  of  its  expedition  and  fulfillment, 
no  matter  to  what  roads  of  mankind  the  rigid  finger  points. 
Shall  is  allied  to  Must;  foreign  and  opposed  to  Why  and 
Wherefore.  It  is  an  open  positive  proof  that  its  call  echoes 
from  something  which  holds  the  human  race  in  a  state  of 
ignorant  subjection;  an  endeavor  to  construct  so  high  a  re¬ 
spect  that  it  be  power  in  itself;  that  its  motives  must  be 
carried  through,  not  exploited  nor  explored. 

To  enforce  compliance  without  explanation,  especially 
when  its  enforcement  is  enacted  under  foul  conglomerations 
of  artificial  regulation  and  formality  tending  to  degeneration 
and  illiteracy,  is  as  grazing  cattle,  destined  to  the  abattoir, 
on  fattening  com  and  thick  grass;  yet  wherefore  they  eat, 
they  do  not  know.  Alas,  the  ox  enjoys  the  substance  of  the 
herbage,  even  though  pokdd  into  bondage  and  ill-fate,  but 
the  orthodox  man  abstains  from  the  soils  and  laws  of  nature 
to  render  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  compulsory 
hypocrisy,  enchaining  himself  in  bigoted  slavery  that  needs 
not  prison  walls;  and  wherefore,  also,  he  does  not  know! 

Certain  laws  and  ideals  defy  refutation  and  welcome 
refutation.  These  place  themselves  open  to  examination,  ex¬ 
ploration  and  criticism,  for  their  creation  and  improvement 
have  been  built  by  these  very  same  means  of  corroboration 
sought  by  learning,  experiment  and  the  scrutinizing  of  its 
manifestations  and  effects.  These  instrucciones  (totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  Torquemada)  are  from  the  teacher, 
the  technician  and  the  truth-seeker.  They  are  the  products 
of  the  scientist,  the  man  of  research,  and  of  the  analytical 
psychologist.  Such  are  not  commands  but  endeavors  to  find 
the  truths  about  ourselves,  our  habitages,  and  of  that  about 
us.  They  are  not  the  culminations  of  privy  councils  nor  of 
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individual  notoriety  and  ambition  but  the  unearthed  founda¬ 
tions  of  human  life  and  struggles,  and  the  remedies  ascer¬ 
tained  ‘are  gathered  together  from  the  performance,  past 
and  present,  of  the  human  being.  Such  enlightenments  are 
being  continually  built  up  higher  and  higher  as  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  lives  become  more  aggressive  and  sustaining. 
Such  lead  us  on  the  road  of  self-discovery  and  learning 
through  the  process  of  psychological  instruction,  lead  us  on 
to  the  accomplishment  of  worthy  achievements  during  our  so 
brief  lives  through  the  process  of  freedom  and  analysis  of 
thought,  which  dissolves  all  fogs  and  mists,  and  uncovers 
before  us  the  true  actualities  of  everything.  Such  that  in¬ 
struct  and  explain  cannot  be  “commands,”  for  as  soon  as  we 
understand  and  realize  the  goodness  of  its  interiors,  we  has¬ 
ten  to  partake  of  and  comply  to  its  construction  and  benefit¬ 
ing  light.  It  is  only  those  shalls  and  musts  that  depress  the 
effort  of  analysis,  that  construe  the  least  entrance  of  logical 
reasoning  to  its  frame  as  defilement  of  its  so  perfect  state, 
and  as  heresy  of  the  highest  order,  of  treason  worthy  of 
death  (a  kindly  mode  of  suppression),  as  a  misdemeanor 
against  a  most  invincible  thing,  the  rebuke  of  which  surely 
is  deserving  of  rack,  thumbscrew  and  dark  reptiled  dungeon : 
that  cannot  be  ever  instructed,  explained  or  understood.  The 
cause  of  such  rash  penalties  imposed  upon  for  efforts  of 
self-expression  and  reformatory  suggestion,  can  be  seen  in 
the  face  behind  the  order,  its  tremor  of  cowering  fear.  Shak¬ 
ing  on  mythical  cob-webbed  bases,  it  trembles  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  revolt  of  polly-woggled  slaves;  in  a  continual  convul¬ 
sion  of  ferocious  enforcement  least  its  falsities  and  utopian 
rewards  be  discovered. 

Let  us  divulge  a  moment  at  the  bar  of  common  sense  to 
the  trial  of  the  commands  that  seek  not  correction,  nor  ac¬ 
cept  the  appeal  for  explanation  of  the  reasons  whereof  the 
commands  were  created.  And  by  thrusting  our  minds,  un- 
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prejudiced  and  impartial  into  just  and  logical  jurisdiction, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  find  true  basic  and  sound  convictions. 

Primarily,  we  ask  ourselves:  Why  and  wherefore  its 
existence?  To  this  interrogative,  we  find  that  a  command 
can  only  be  created  for  enforcement,  which  is  not  freely  and 
willingly  carried  out  by  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people 
themselves,  no  matter  of  what  mentality.  To  this,  we  find 
that  such  a  thing  which  is  driven  upon  people,  not  knowing 
the  essence  thereof,  will  ultimately  seed  antagonism  and  op¬ 
pression  which  may  be  either  dormant  or  more  loudly  ex¬ 
hibited,  according  to  the  rigidity  of  the  enforcement  and  the 
character  and  spirits  of  the  people.  Therefore,  we  come 
to  our  first  conclusion :  That  a  command,  regulation  or  any 
of  its  relations  that  must  be  enforced  by  means  of  violence, 
deceit,  flattery,  or  of  withholding  of  the  truth,  or  of  de¬ 
generating  ignorance,  is  a  radical  creation  without  the  moral 
support,  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  of  those  who  must 
obey  it,  and  is  therefore  not  built  up  by  gradual  reform  by 
road  of  argumentation,  liberty  of  debate,  of  ascertainment, 
the  teaching  in  impartial  light  of  the  essence  and  purpose, 
and  of  the  logical  results  emitting  therefrom. 

We  also  find  that  all  those  that  avoid  the  ordeal  of 
free  thought  and  interrogation,  must  be  either  self-conscious 
upon  the  face  or  within  that  they  cannot  bear  refutation  and 
trial,  and  therefore  are  created  for  purposes  of  self-power 
and  ambition  to  its  builders,  no  matter  if  it  be  of  religious, 
political,  or  national  agencies  and  parties. 

We  also  ascertain  that  such  contraptions  of  force  can 
only  exist  and  be  oppressive  as  long  as  its  frame  of  its  own 
power  lasts,  but  this  must  ultimately  fall  to  the  ground  and 
decay  because  of  its  unlasting  and  contingent  qualities. 

And  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  entertains  not  the  freedom 
of  analysis,  inasmuch  as  by  its  compositions  it  proves  to  be 
mythical,  unfounded  and  bigoted,  inasmuch  as  its  fibre  had 
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been  spun  by  the  motives  of  aspiratory  ignorance,  selfish  am¬ 
bitions  and  of  gross  falsity  and  disguise,  inasmuch  as  it  can¬ 
not  transform  the  violence  of  its  enforcement  into  actual 
practice  of  the  measure  by  the  people  by  their  own  liberty  in 
doing  so  wrought  by  education,  debate  and  counsel,  well 
knowing  that  such  roads  would  ruin  and  bring  disaster  to  its 
construction  and  life,  therefore  we- must  conclude  that  such 
fails  from  the  moment  of  its  birth  in  its  misguided  or  unin¬ 
tended  motive  to  do  good  and  justice  to  the  lives  of  the 
people,  though  its  strength  of  power  enforces  its  orders,  sup¬ 
presses  its  opponents  with  violent  destruction  and  “eternal 
damnation,”  and  dims  the  ever-unperishable  light  of  human 
conscience  for  thousands  of  years. 

We  find  also  in  our  search  that  among  the  clusters  of 
compelling  orders  are  many  that  denote  a  sense  of  righteous¬ 
ness  and  the  obedience  of  which  is  a  moral  uplifting,  yet 
which  have  been  so  unfortunately  trodden  upon  along  the 
lines  of  history  on  account  of  their  close  connection  with  the 
other  rituals  and  concoctions  of  religion,  which,  in  itself,  has 
set  the  first  example  of  its  disobedience,  the  contradiction  of 
such  good  rules  which  have  been  upheld  in  so-called  aphor- 
ismic  words  and  brilliant  thought  but  which  have  been 
stamped  upon  and  debased  in  the  actual  grim  annals  of 
human  history.  For  how  can  we  drink  and  actuate  the 
waters  of  practice  from  such  goodly  streams  of  thought  when 
its  transparency  and  purity  have  been  clouded  and  polluted 
at  the  source?  Such  commandments  of  good  purpose  and 
of  humane  conduct  existed  and  were  taught  long  ere  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  or  the  biblical  tales  were  ever  dreamed 
of.  Confucius  and  Mencius  taught  the  essence  of  altruism 
many  centuries  before  the  era  of  Jesus.  King  Asoka  carved 
his  principles  and  laws  upon  rocks,  principles  against  slavery 
and  bondage,  long  ere  the  Romans  burned  the  temple  of 
Solomon  and  conquered  Jerusalem.  And  wherefore  not? 
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As  long  as  the  human  being  could  have  thought  of  its  own 
safety  and  life,  so  long  did  it  create  such  principles — from 
its  own  instincts  and  intuitive  understanding  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  No  one  cares  to  be  killed.  No  one  cares  to  be  robbed 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  No  one  cares  to  be  punished, 
fined,  or  condemned  to  die  innocently,  doomed  because  of 
the  false  testimony  of  some  person.  When  we  are  ill-fated 
and  hungry,  we  do  not  wish  our  neighbors  to  covet  and  not 
to  help  us  with  food  and  shelter.  We  would  not  desire  to 
see  strangers,  neighbors,  or  even  friends,  violate  our  daugh¬ 
ters,  or  break  down  the  ties  of  our  homes.  All  these  are 
simplicities  of  human  trait  and  need  not  religion  or  any  form 
of  wisdom  to  discover  them.  We  can  only  and  should  only 
teach  the  goodness  of  the  propriety  of  the  social  and  humane 
conduct  involved  therein.  However,  the  enforcement  of 
such  natural  subconscious  human  feeling  and  thought,  which 
is  merely  a  phase  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  especially 
with  poor  guidance  for  the  true  practice  of  the  principles  in¬ 
volved,  has  brought  naught  but  negative  effects. 

Let  us  prove  our  accusations  of  such  foul  hypocrisy  by 
traversing  the  paths  of  our  existence  in  relation  to  several 
of  these  so  divine  rulings  and  in  so  doing  endeavor  to  offer 
our  remedies — that  is,  a  teaching  instead  of  the  command 
itself. 

“ Thou  shalt  not  steal” — To  steal  is  verily  an  act  of 
maliciousness,  a  contemptible  dishonesty  of  a  violent  order 
and  an  invisible  sneaking  thrust  of  the  more  diplomatic  species 
of  such  cobra.  The  law  of  property  seeks  the  title;  the  law 
of  thievery  craves  possession.  Truly,  such  a  commandment 
bids  good,  and  in  its  threatening  words  can  be  felt  the 
power  of  its  syllables.  Yet  when  we  glance  down  the  shafts 
of  Time  and  see  before  us  the  graven  history  of  our  image, 
we  cannot  find  great  cause  to  assert  that  such  moral  require¬ 
ment  has  been  given  much  consideration.  Think  not  the 
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cynical  pessimist  has  grown  within  me.  It  is  optimism  I  take 
hold  of,  lest,  in  my  search,  I,  myself,  fall  too  deep  into  the 
abyss  of  the  shameful  past.  Yet  neither  of  these  must  we 
adhere  to,  for  they  are  far  and  wide  between  the  actual  as 
the  frozen  poles  of  the  south  and  north.  The  Actual  is  what 
is;  what  it  has  been.  The  pessimist  cries:  it  should  be;  the 
optimist  promises :  it  will  be.  But  let  us  examine  what  has 
been  done,  what  does  the  Actual  portray;  what  is  its  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  mirror  of  the  historian?  .  .  . 

— We  see  Egypt’s  kings  plundering  the  royal  sepulchres 
to  decorate  their  own,  do  we  not?  And  the  labor  of  the 
ignorant  masses  is  stolen  to  build  the  temples  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  a  few.  Babylon  goes 
forth  to  conquer  Jerusalem,  nay,  not  conquest,  but  pillage. 
Those  Chaldaeans  ransack  its  temples,  clear  its  shops  and 
steal  its  treasures,  and  then  return  with  thousands  of  en¬ 
chained  Jews,  as  if  material  things  were  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  their  devilish  appetites.  Does  not  the  well-remem¬ 
bered  Babylonian  Captivity  blacken  forever  the  annals  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  like?  And  to  Rome  we  move! 
Ah,  cruel  Roma,  thy  legions  have  always  left  behind  the 
stamp  of  plunder  marked  in  human  blood!  Artful  Greece, 
hast  thou  robbed  to  adore  thine  own  dwellings  and 
pantheons !  Along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  with  its 
violet  skies,  those  “patriots”  go  forth  to  conquer  and  to  steal, 
and  as  they  press  forward,  the  sky  behind  turns  black,  in  the 
dark  fumes  of  which  glitters  the  scarlet  stain  upon  crushed 
babes  and  slaughtered  women  covered  with  Roman  shields, 
to  shield  the  shame  wrought  beneath!  This  they  do  with¬ 
out  while  good  Nero  and  his  flock  debauch  in  vicious  palaces 
of  gold  on  the  high  pillars  of  which  smolder  the  human 
tapers,  shedding  its  morbid  glow  to  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Tiber.  There  in  the  senate  corridors  new  codes  are  formed 
for  civilian  virtue,  while  its  armies  do  the  work  of  robbers  in 
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wholesale  order  outside  its  crude  stone  walls,  to  return  home 
and  pay  homage  to  divine  Jupiter  for  their  “victories” ! 
And  then  the  Crusades  to  Jerusalem  under  the  bravo  of  the 
Black  Prince,  the  coeur  de  lion  from  the  Towers  of  London ! 
We  see  the  holy  templars  charge  ferociously  into  the  masses 
of  the  Saracens,  to  purchase  a  shrine  at  the  cost  of  thousands 
of  lives.  And  what  do  we  perceive  when  the  Turks  have 
momentarily  retreated  before  the  onslaught?  We  see  those 
so  holy  soldiers  of  the  Church  robbing  the  corpses  of  the 
enemy,  despoiling  them  of  their  trinkets  and  gold  and 
pearled  necklaces,  pulling  ears  off  of  cold  and  wounded  human 
beings  in  order  to  obtain  the  rich  earrings  attached  to  the 
pieces  of  carrion  torn  from  the  carcasses  of  ones  who  fought 
to  protect  their  home,  nation,  and  just  as  ignorant  creed. 

On  the  years  flow,  darkening  and  blackening  until  we 
can  hardly  see  the  pillaging  nations  at  work.  And  then  the 
pitch — the  height  of  ebony — the  deepest  chasm !  Europe 
and  the  known  world  is  suspended  in  a  pall.  It  crashes  down 
and  out  of  its  spurting  flames  come  forth  the  greatest  rob¬ 
bers  that  ever  trod  the  face  of  the  earth !  Thieves  with  torch 
and  steel  under  a  cloak  of  righteousness !  It  is  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  the  most  debased,  most  ghastly  pillage  of  all,  and  it 
turns  to  do  its  deed  and  work  within  the  arena  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  !  Its  python-fangs  reached  into  the  icon  and  idol  of 
the  Aztec  and  Inca  and  despoiled  them  of  the  silver  and 
gold,  into  Africa  and  to  every  crevice  in  Europe.  The  dying 
fire  of  the  wreckage  still  smolders.  To  plunder  was  not 
sufficient.  Devastation  accompanied  with  indescribable 
atrocities  is  more  to  its  truth.  It  was  the  greatest  blot  of 
thievery  successfully  accomplished  under  the  guise  and  by 
the  hand  of  religion !  And  didn’t  those  endearing  abbes, 
those  grace-giving  cardinals,  and  even  those  taciturn  pontiffs 
foster  it  as  long  as  it  filled  their  treasure  coffers? 

Our  vision  goes  on  a  little  more  distance,  and  far  off,  on 
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the  Arabian  deserts,  we  see  those  “chivalrous”  desert 
nomads,  the  purified,  ablutioned  Beduins  of  the  sandy  wastes, 
plundering  the  caravan  travellers.  They  feel  righteous  in 
their  crimes  for  they  claim  in  praise  that  the  divine  God 
owns  their  land,  and  hence  the  innocent  traveller  trespasses 
the  holy  hearth  and  must  be  murdered  and  robbed ! 

Pitiful  holy  justice,  what  crimes 'lay  bare  within  thee! 

And  time  continues;  so  does  the  theft,  always  beginning, 
never  ending;  while  in  our  hands,  we  read  and  shout  with 
supposed  sincerity  and  conviction:  “Thou  shalt  not  steal!” 

Let  us  not  misguide  ourselves.  It  is  not  the  thought 
alone  nor  the  desire  in  itself  but  the  actual  endurance  of 
honesty  that  can  deserve  reward.  Let  us  understand  this 
with  self-examination:  to  steal,  whatever  it  may  be,  material 
or  immaterial,  is  to  take  that  which  has  not  been  assigned 
to  us.  If  we  have  not  that  which  we  desire,  let  us  work  to 
build  it  with  our  own  untied  hands  in  the  same  manner  and 
behavior  as  the  others  have  done.  The  perseverance  of  such 
tasks  will  bring  a  glorious  reward  in  itself,  much  greater 
and  finer  than  booty.  Keep  well  aware  that  whatever  you 
steal,  so  much  more  do  you  steal  from  your  own  life,  and 
which  is  not  replaceable.  Keep  aloof  on  the  level  of  honesty 
and  treat  your  neighbor  as  you  would  desire  him  to  treat 
you. 

u Thou  shalt  not  kill.”  Sadly  indeed  has  this  command 
received  its  revolving  vibration  of  militaristic  spirit.  Thou 
shalt  not  kill! — how  unrestrained  the  emotion,  especially 
that  of  murder,  to  do  the  thing  so  sacredly  forbidden !  How 
we  shout  “do  not  kill,”  a  concoction  from  heartless  minds, 
while  the  blood  of  beings  runs  down  the  sides  of  our  bodies, 
the  arms  smeared  with  the  greasy  fluid,  our  fingers  ripping, 
tearing  flesh,  until  we  are  knee-deep  in  the  gory  flood,  wal¬ 
lowing  in  the  continuity  of  our  sanguine  deeds!  Our  eyes 
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blaze  forth  green — the  green  of  hatred;  the  shade  turns  to 
red — the  bloody  red,  and  when  our  insatiable  gluttonny  for 
murder  has  been  temporarily  appeased,  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  shrinks  to  a  chrome  yellow,  the  cry  of  a  fearing  mind, 
the  feeble  appeal  of  the  conscience.  Then  follows  the  flight 
to  the  altar,  the  refuge,  to  its  gilded  protection,  to  the  con¬ 
fessions  and  forgivings.  The  yellow  becomes  pallid.  It 
pales  and  dwindles. 

Time  becalms  all  phenomena  and  contraction.  Convul¬ 
sive  irritations  arouse  its  motions  to  new  life.  The  yellow 
has  vanished  but  out  of  its  root  comes  forth  again  the  hue 
of  green.  Darkened,  it  becomes  as  it  stresses  its  piercing 
vision.  Again  it  turns  red — the.  same  red.  The  fires  of 
flame,  the  roar  of  the  abyss,  the  hot  lava  of  turmoil  and 
terror  again  takes  place.  The  sword  parts  the  skin,  the 
organs  are  slit,  the  heart  is  torn  asunder.  The  flood  rises 
as  before  while  the  tongue,  the  tongue  of  flesh,  shouts  still 
its  idle  cry:  “Thou  shalt  not  kill!” 

Nay,  such  is  not  the  fulfilling  but  a  futile  command;  the 
order  of  the  unheeded  officer.  Wherefore  bloodshed? 
Wherefore  destruction  of  life  alike  our  own?  The  steel 
blade  of  itself  harkens  not  to  commands.  Can  the  sword  be 
guilty  when  our  reeking  hands  force  its  way? 

To  harm,  to  destroy  that  which  is  given  life,  is  to  harm 
and  destroy  the  purpose  of  our  own.  To  kill  is  an  act  un¬ 
called  for  in  the  curriculum  of  life.  Restrain  the  desire  for 
blood,  and  you  leave  unstained  the  joy  of  your  own  existence. 
Let  the  fiendish  cravings  fly  rampant  and  the  splutterings  of 
your  crimes  shall  be  an  unalterable  blot  on  your  character, 
unerasible  to  eternity,  a  mark  for  the  infinite.  All  the  con¬ 
fessions  and  forgivings  in  the  world  with  all  its  altars  and 
shrines  cannot  cleanse  the  stench  grown  into  your  fabric. 
Harken,  another  mortal  cannot  build  what  we  have  de- 
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stroyed  within  us !  It  is  only  ourselves  who  can  rebuild,  and 
surely  not  with  mere  prayers  and  psalms  but  with  the  actual 
construction  of  goodness  throughout  our  frame. 

Let  us  know  the  cause  whereof  and  we  shall  avoid  the 
subsequent  result.  Let  us  read  the  sign  of  the  road  and  we 
shall  turn  from  its  devilish  course.  Sin  is  ignorance  but  to 
seek  evasion  and  acquittal  through  the  aid  of  artificial  ex¬ 
ternal  means  is  much  blacker  than  sin  itself,  imprisoning  the 
soul  in  the  most  rat-infested  blighted  dungeon;  its  cold 
slimy  walls  harken  not  to  the  feeble  call  of  the  enchained 
light  being  slowly  dimmed  and  weakened  within  the  molded 
and  pitlike  recess.  Sin  is  an  insult  to  the  soul,  yet  which  can 
be  regretted  and  repaired;  but  to  pawn  the  crime  is  a  breach 
from  the  honesty  of  life,  an  iniquity  imbedded  in  shame. 

Then  again,  they  preach:  “Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother ”  Noblest  of  words!  A  greater  aphorism  could 
not  have  been  written.  It  is  a  true  duty,  a  natural  pleasure 
and  respect  to  honor  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  procrea¬ 
tors  of  our  bodies,  the  ones  who  mold  our  structures  and 
feed  mortar  to  its  young  frames.  They  undergo  many 
sacrifices,  bear  countless  anxieties,  and  deprive  themselves 
of  many  worldly  things.  To  see  their  baby  bubble  a  smile 
upon  its  tiny  face  means  the  greatest  contentment  in  their 
lives,  a  profound  splendor  of  incomparable  happiness. 
They  momentarily  watch  his  growth  until  he  enters  into  the 
world  with  a  mind  of  its  own,  with  set  spine  and  strength¬ 
ened,  hardened  limbs,  to  carry  on  his  own  shoulders  the  just 
share  of  the  world’s  joy  and  burden. 

This  command  is  preached  from  the  pulpits  of  the  most 
orthodox  faiths.  They  expound  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  true  son  and  daughter.  They  glorify  its  prin¬ 
ciples  before  the  audiences  and  shake  their  mitered  heads  in 
holy  acceptance  of  its  ideals.  They  bring  to  light  that,  in 
such  respect,  the  younger  generations  should  take  upon  itself 
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the  duty  of  continuing  and  assuring  the  life  of  the  particular 
creeds.  But  alas,  do  these  preachers,  the  ones  of  sacrament 
and  holy  frock,  partake  of  such  respect  and  realize  their  own 
responsibilities  of  perpetuating  the  race?  Do  these  men  of 
the  towering  cathedrals,  of  the  moldy  monasteries,  of  those 
self-annihilating  monks  of  Tibet,  of  all  the  Asias,  of  the 
“virginized  Druids”  of  Africa,  of  all  ascetical  “celibate” 
places  and  living  tombs  (as  of  Kiev,  Russia),  respect  their 
mothers  and  fathers,  the  truest  way  of  which  is  to  go  forth 
and  honorably  bear  their  own  children,  be  it  even  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  goodness  of  their  parents?  As  their  fathers 
and  mothers  have  borne  the  share  of  responsibility  and  duty, 
what  greater  respect  and  honoc  can  they  show  them  than 
they  themselves  bear  the  same  responsibilities  and  duties? 
How  can  holy  priests  show  the  way  when  they  themselves 
avoid  it?  And  therefore,  have  never  traversed  it?  Is  it 
not  true  that  you  who  endeavor  to  teach  the  laws  of  nature, 
piously  defy  them?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  great  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  in  reality  an  outburst  of  pus  from  concubine  lives, 
a  regeneration  from  the  abortionment  of  life’s  greatest  gift? 
Must  men  be  eunuchs  to  preach  others  these  morals?  Is 
womanhood  so  foully  unsacred  and  defiled  that  it  cannot  be 
touched?  What  greater  hypocrisy  can  there  exist?  What 
greater  happiness  can  there  be  than  a  peaceful,  loving  home 
wherein  a  family  lives  a  paradise  every  day  in  the  year? 

Good  nature  has  provided  us  with  consternation  and 
power  of  will  to  control  our  passions  and  emotions,  but  it 
never  intended  or  ordained  that  we  should  subdue  them. 
We  have  temperaments  to  revolve  upon;  we  should  not  fos¬ 
ter  convulsions  to  throw  us  from  our  gear. 

Woman,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  of  the 
world,  has  been  always  held  up  by  religion  as  the  aide  de 
camp  of  Satan,  as  his  accomplice,  seeking  the  ruin  and 
damnation  of  the  universe,  as  his  servant  in  the  crime  of 
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bringing  the  downfall  of  man.  She  is  the  vile,  heinous  one 
who  tempts  “sweet  little  man”  into  devilish  haunts  and 
practices.  She  is  the  serpent  who  entraps  him  with  her 
vicious  enticements.  She  is  the  one  who  decoys  him  to  her 
bitter  throngs.  She  is  the  octopus  of  mankind,  spreading 
her  poisonous  vipers  all  over  the  earth,  gnawing  upon  the 
human  soul,  breaking  down  the  honor  of  man,  causing  his 
religious  wreck  and  his  trip  with  a  one-way  fare  to  the 
fissures  of  Hell,  into  the  claws  of  her  master,  Satan.  She 
is  the  antagonist  of  goodness,  the  breeder  of  vice,  the  slime 
of  the  gutter,  the  curse  of  the  world,  the  filth  of  existence, 
and  many  other  things. 

To  avoid  the  so  degraded  results  of  association  with 
woman,  religion  has  always  esteemed  and  honored  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to  perpetual  chastity 
and  virginity.  Especially  is  this  so  true  and  plainly 
seen  of  most  orthodox  faiths.  No  priest,  rather 
“father,”  must  marry.  He  must  not  place  his  hands  on 
mud.  Yet  he  is  authorized,  as  one  of  the  “guardians  of 
the  heavenly  gates,”  to  bind  others  into  the  very  contract 
which  he  himself  calls  sin.  Such  a  one  must  be  certainly 
a  wonderful  teacher  when  he  esteems  it  an  ungodly  and 
slimy  act  to  follow  the  precepts  of  his  own  doings  and 
authorizations !  And  such  a  one  must  be  certainly  a  wonder¬ 
ful  confidential  adviser  and  such  a  splendid  “forgiver  of 
sins”  and  the  “receiving  end”  of  confessions,  when  he  abhors, 
hypocritically,  ignorantly,  and  ostentatiously,  the  touch  of 
that  of  which  he  must  advise  and  counsel !  Such  a  beautiful 
one-sided  system  of  unreasonableness  and  inconsistency,  such 
a  handsome  trial  of  that  which  is  already  doomed,  con¬ 
demned  and  denounced — such  a  fair  and  heavenly  worship 
is  this  orthodoxy !  How  consistent  and  justifiable  for  such  an 
“infallible”  book  as  the  Bible  to  command  “honor  thy 
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mother”  on  one  page  and  then  to  call  her  filth  and  evil  on 
another! 

Innocent  Ivan,  the  Terrible,  of  the  Russian  tyrants,  a 
most  pious  man,  willing  to  make  Christ  an  admiral  in  his 
navy,  beat  his  wife  with  a  whip  the  first  night  of  their  mar¬ 
ried  life.  The  unfortunate  queen  had  a  mark  for  life — • 
the  mark  of  piety,  given  to  her  by  a  stout  follower  and  slave 
of  his  church.  Virtuous  Alexander  VI,  Vicar  of  Christ, 
Pope  of  the  Catholics,  and  Spiritual  Ruler  under  the  canopy 
of  the  Vatican,  had  a  numerous  brood  of  bastards,  incested 
with  his  own  daughter,  Lucrezia,  and  poisoned  the  women 
who  knew  too  much.  He  juggled  the  matrimonies  of 
Europe,  made  illegitimate  childfen  into  royalties,  and  the 
legitimate  heirs  were  either  poisoned,  murdered,  excommuni¬ 
cated,  or  more  softly  done  away  with.  He  changed  St. 
Peter’s  into  a  bank,  the  Vatican  into  a  brothel,  the  church 
porch  into  a  reviewing  stand  for  slimy  and  horrible,  de¬ 
testable  parades  of  a  maddened,  fanatic  people,  the  cardinals 
into  brokers,  the  whole  of  Europe  into  sham,  strife  and 
slaughter.  Yet  all  Europe  came  to  such  a  man  and  kissed 
his  feet,  a  recognition  of  honor  for  all  their  lives.  Yet  this 
man  was  called  infallible,  an  agent  of  the  Holy  and  Only 
Church,  a  man  who  denounced  woman  by  mouth  and  in¬ 
sulted  and  dishonored  her  with  his  body  and  mind.  He  is 
only  a  single  example.  There  is  an  infinite  supply  of  others. 
Religion  holds  woman  as  slime,  yet  is  always  sliming 
them  so  virtuously  and  so  secretly.  Religion  puts  its  sacred 
feet  upon  her  body,  authoritatively  crying:  “Here  is  the 
foulest  clay  the  world  has  known.  It  is  a  contaminated  clay, 
a  diseasing  clay,  born  and  molded  in  Hell!  Beware  of  the 
spider!  Dare  not  touch  her.  She  will  bar  you  from  heaven; 
a  curse  upon  your  piety,  a  sin  of  shame,  a  fire  of  purgatory ! 
Shun  woman,  uphold  dogma !  Down  with  slime,  up  with 
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hypocrisy!  Trod  her  beneath  your  boot!  Despise  Satan 
and  his  servant,  that  tempting,  vicious  and  poisonous 
woman!  Proclaim  your  purity  and  cleanliness  from  the 
belfries  of  the  churches!  Let  the  chimes  ring  out  echoes 
of  the  triumph  over  woman !  Let  the  steeples  mark  the 
places  of  pure,  goodly,  and  heavenly  souls!” 

Such  is  the  proud  and  audacious  command  of  “celibate 
codes.”  They  all  run  along  the  same  lines,  more  or  less. 
At  least,  the  athletic  Greeks  of  old  worshipped  the  beauty 
of  their  being.  They  had  prizes  for  beautiful  women;  even 
had  temples  and  shrines  to  adorn  their  memory.  The 
ancient  Romans,  how  harsh  and  treacherous,  still  sanctified 
the  household  and  upheld  the  wife  as  an  honorable  and 
faithful  assistant  to  man.  But  what  can  Medieval  Rome 
say?  What  can  Medieval  Greece  with  her  bearded  ascetics 
say?  What  can  modern  Rome  say?  Why  all  the  proclama¬ 
tions  about  woman,  when  the  priest  himself  binds  the 
contract  of  marriage,  uniting  man  with  what  he  calls 
dirt?  According  to  dogma,  he  should  be  called  the 
accomplice  of  Satan,  is  it  not  so?  And  why  does  religion 
stamp  woman  as  badness  when  woman  is  as  good  and  as 
bad  as  man?  How  does  man  come  to  condemn  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex  without  doubting  himself  first.  Does  not  history 
prove  that  more  wretchedness  was  caused  by  men  rather  than 
by  women?  Did  women  lead  millions  of  the  past  into  bat¬ 
tle,  massacre  and  ruin?  There  are  exceptions — but  excep¬ 
tions  prove  the  rule;  Cleopatra  gazed  upon  the  wrecks 
of  Octium  with  her  lover,  Anthony,  but  Cleopatra  did  not 
come  to  Rome  to  ensnare  her  paramour.  The  Roman  gen¬ 
eral  went  to  Egypt  to  take  his  prize  there.  Joan  de  Arc,  a 
religious  fanatic  of  the  Catholic  faith,  led  men  to  slaughter. 
Catherine  de  Medici,  another  so  pious  female,  and  a  beast 
besides,  one  of  the  greatest  Catholics  who  lived,  covered 
Paris  with  thousands  of  butchered  Protestants  within  a  single 
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night.  Remember  St.  Bartholomew!  With  every  thrust  of 
a  dagger  into  a  human  body,  the  fiend  in  human  form, 
gloated  in  zealous  and  fanatical  glory.  And  how  gladly, 
how  avariciously  and  receptively,  did  the  Cardinal  Lorraine 
welcome  the  blood-soaked  head  of  Coligny,  a  gift  of  the 
murderers !  The  holy  man  miserly  laughed  at  the  clump  of 
flesh  that  used  to  be  his  enemy.  He  fain  would  open  its 
eyelids  and  spit  into  its  stenching  dead  eyes.  Such  was  Lor¬ 
raine,  a  cardinal,  and  not  a  woman.  Ah,  dear  peer  and 
prince  of  the  Only  Church,  if  a  true  God  exists  above,  surely 
then  thou  must  be  burning  in  some  Hell’s  hole  beneath !  And 
surely  then,  the  head  of  Coligny  must  be  before  thee  always 
and  eternally,  forever  spitting  fire  into  thine  eyes ! 

Why  must  religion  antagonize  woman  so  much?  Why 
must  she  represent  evil  when  in  fact  it  is  not  so?  How  long 
would  religion  exist  were  it  not  for  Motherhood — not  vir¬ 
ginity?  Even  Christ  was  born,  if  ever  he  was  born,  of 
Mary,  a  mother  and  a  woman.  How  long  would  mankind 
endure  without  woman.  If  it  needs  be  for  man  to  kiss  some¬ 
one’s  feet,  then  he  should  surely  kiss  those  of  his  mother. 
Bring  forth  him  who  slanders  the  female  and  I  will  show  you 
an  ignoramus  who  is  not  worthy  of  his  own  existence  !  How 
could  mankind  go  to  heaven,  the  promised  land  of  religion, 
were  it  not  for  its  birth  first  on  this  world  to  receive  the  dic¬ 
tates  and  commands  of  its  respective  creeds?  Even,  accord¬ 
ing  to  religion,  God  made  man  and  out  of  man  came  woman. 
Then  God  was  the  cause  of  the  creation  of  woman.  Then, 
if  woman  is  evil,  is  not  God  still  worse?  And  if  evil  came 
from  the  body  of  man,  then  is  man  pure?  And  only  woman 
contaminated?  Wormy  roots  yield  wormy  flowers.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  flowers  but  of  the  roots.  Is  not  sexual 
attraction  a  natural  desire?  Is  not  man  born  with  those 
organs  created  to  the  perpetuity  of  his  race?  Therefore  re¬ 
ligion  condemns  creation.  Is  it  not  so?  How  virtuous  re- 
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ligion  contends  and  pretends  to  be,  is  not  every  door  of  the 
temple,  church  and  holy  place,  carved  and  formed  from  the 
ancient-design  of  the  sexual  organs?  Is  not  the  steeple  itself 
the  primitive  mode  of  worshipping  the  sexual  organ?  Ah, 
such  truths,  such  little  simplicities  of  thought  and  history 
must  uncover  the  so  inconsistent  and  falsifying  complexities 
of  deep  dogma !  How  sad  a  fate  for  deceit,  yet  the  in¬ 
evitable.  The  truth  will  out. 

Search  the  corners  of  the  earth  and  find  a  more  sacri¬ 
ficing  being  than  a  mother !  Find  a  human  who  forgives  the 
wrongs  of  others  with  sincerity,  who  feeds  others  and  starves 
herself,  who  goes  through  all  the  deprivations  of  life  only 
for  others,  who  is  the  most  responsible  person  for  the  life 
of  mankind — and  you  will  find  a  mother — and  a  woman — 
not  a  virgin!  Virgins  have  always  busied  themselves  with 
hallucinations,  whippings  and  torture;  they  are  sacredly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  golden  streets  where  perfumed  flowers  fall 
like  snow,  in  the  city  of  the  blessed  where  life  is  eternally 
flittering  by  with  wings  on  the  shoulders,  a  ring  over  the 
head,  and  a  harp  to  play  with.  No  wonder  such  beings 
could  have  withstood  such  pain  and  uncleanliness  with  the 
deluded  imaginations  of  such  glorious  and  utopian  dreams ! 

The  happiest  thing  on  earth  is  to  be  a  mother.  The 
noblest  thing  on  earth  is  to  be  a  father.  The  greatest  para¬ 
dise  is  even  the  humblest  home;  the  greatest  success  on  earth 
is  the  truthful  rule  of  love  which  unites  a  father  and  a  mother 
into  one  flower,  a  flower  of  lilac-scent  perfume,  a  flower  that 
knows  not  the  tomb,  the  roots  of  which  bind  them  both  to 
what  we  serenely  call  “home,  sweet  home,” — the  treasure 
of  hearts  in  peace — the  hovel,  luxurious  or  scanty,  decorated 
with  endless  design  and  fitting,  or  as  simple  as  the  boundless 
sky,  bold,  awe-striking  and  fascinating,  or  a  dilapidated 
shack  streaked  and  skeletoned  through  with  the  sun’s  rays — 
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yet  all  are  homes,  and  homes  are  the  only  heavenly  havens 
we  really  know. 

Were  it  not  for  some  mother,  would  Moses  be  born? 
Were  it  not  for  some  goodly  princess,  would  he  live  to  give 
laws  to  his  brethren  and  pages  to  the  Bible?  Were  it  not 
for  some  mother,  would  Martel  exist  to  hold  the  Aryan 
supreme  in  Europe  at  Poitiers?  Were  it  not  for  some 
mother,  would  Luther  be  to  defy  Rome  and  scare  devils 
away  with  a  bottle  of  ink?  Where  would  all  the  dear 
saints  be?  Were  it  not  for  his  mother,  would  Augustine  be¬ 
come  St.  Augustine?  And  Calvin,  Knox,  and  others? 
Would  Shakespeare  exist  to  immortalize  mankind  with 
philosophy  and  plays?  Would-Sammy  Johnson  criticize? 
Where  would  be  Coleridge  with  his  Ancient  Mariner,  Gray 
with  his  Elegy,  and  Goldsmith  with  his  Deserted  Village? 
Where  would  be  blind  Milton  with  his  L’ Allegro  and  II 
Penseroso?  Where  would  be  Joan  to  defend  Orleans  and 
to  be  burned  at  Rouen?  Where  would  be  Newton,  La 
Place,  Hegel  and  Darwin?  And  Dumas,  Hugo,  and 
Diderot?  Would  Macaulay  write  his  essays  were  it  not  for 
his  mother?  Would  Pitt  judge?  Would  Blackstone  give 
laws?  Where  would  be  Napoleon,  Nelson,  and  Murat? 
Where  would  be  Washington  to  free  America,  Revere  to 
give  alarms,  and  Nathan  Hale  to  hang?  Were  it  not  for 
some  mother,  would  Hamilton  live  and  Burr  to  slay  him? 
Where  would  be  Emerson  with  his  exceptional  work  of  a 
mental  genius?  Oh,  where  would  be  the  sensible  Voltaire, 
that  great  teacher  of  truth  and  justice?  Would  Irving  be 
with  his  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Ichabod  Crane?  If  not  for  a 
mother,  would  Lee  live  to  fight  for  the  south,  Grant  to 
defend  the  Union,  Honest  Abe  to  save  his  country?  Would 
Queen  Victoria  live  to  give  England  one  of  the  most  peace¬ 
ful  revolutions  the  world  has  known?  Would  Garibaldi  live 
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to  unite  Italy?  Where  would  be  Marconi  with  his  wireless, 
Bell  with  his  phone,  and  Wright  with  the  aeroplane  ?  If  not 
for  mother,  would  we  have  the  steamboat  and  railroad 
today?  Where  would  be  all  the  writers,  the  thinkers,  and 
even  the  preachers?  And  all  the  kings  and  queens?  Were 
it  not  for  mothers,  would  history  become  history?  And 
even  those  infallible  popes  and  the  millions  of  celibate  monks 
and  priests,  who  hold  them  up  as  clay  of  the  filthy  kind? 
Where  would  they  be  to  garb  themselves  in  holy  clothes  and 
have  nations  kiss  their  so  “virgin”  flesh? — to  give  kingdoms 
and  receive  payment  therefor!  Where  would  be  the 
Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  the  Jews  and  the  Chinese, 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants?  Where  would  be  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  French,  German,  Italian?  Where  would  man  him¬ 
self  be?  Ah,  man,  how  ungrateful  thou  art,  how  cruel  thy 
precepts  and  foolish  thy  beguiled  wanderings ! 

And  to  think  of  it — Betsy  Ross  made  the  American  Flag 
— and  Woman  gave  life  to  Man. 

Poor  debased  dupes,  you  who  suffer  to  defeat  the  most 
sacred  unity  on  earth,  the  most  precious  instincts;  you,  who 
turn  away  in  abhorrence  from  its  deed  and  fulfillment, 
preach  in  your  pulpits  why  people  must  adhere  to,  love  and 
glorify  all  the  great  natural  gifts  of  God,  to  realize  these 
very  same  deeds  from  which  you  flee  in  terror  of  polluting 
your  holy  bodies  !  Pitiful  ascetical  creatures,  you  seek  favor 
and  paradise  by  the  sacrifice  and  defilement  of  the  humane 
conduct  required  of  thee !  Demonic  disguise  and  deep  igno¬ 
rance.  For  alas,  not  sacrifice  so  much  but  the  darkest  of 
hypocrisy,  the  most  debauched  crime  hidden  behind  your 
“serious”  pulpits,  in  your  shuttered  rectories,  and  in  those 
virtuous  places  of  chastity  and  purity!  Prudish  beasts, 
“honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother”  is  not  required  of  thee! 
Nor  of  the  devil  himself!  For  as  the  devil  is  nothing,  so  are 
you.  As  the  devil  is  non-existent,  so  are  you. 
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Let  us  harken  thus  with  self-conviction:  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  and  in  so  doing,  do  not  lessen  the  same 
respect  for  other  fathers  and  mothers.  Know  that  for  thee 
have  they  sacrificed  and  suffered.  Know  also  that  the  worst 
mother  is  but  a  mother,  and  the  crudest  of  fathers  is  still 
thy  father.  Know  also  that  they  have  given  over  to  thy 
skin,  the  burden  and  joy  of  existence  so  that  thou  may  live 
and  multiply,  which  is  the  natural  desire  of  the  flesh,  the  duty 
of  the  soul.  Its  responsibility  rests  on  every  mortal,  no 
matter  what  position  or  career  he  takes,  unless  Nature  has 
ill-fated  his  frame  and  deposed  him  of  such  a  divine  gift. 
To  abhor  woman  is  to  cry  out  against  the  creation  of  thy¬ 
self;  to  stamp  as  filth  and  slime  the  procreation  of  thy  own 
existence. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  verdict  of  the  trial,  the  discovery 
of  the  deceit,  the  condemnation  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
happiness  of  human  life. 

Firstly,  we  find  that  to  forbear  is  to  forbid;  to  forbid  is 
to  attract;  to  attract  is  to  incite;  to  incite  is  to  commit;  to 
commit  is  to  convict.  Such  conviction  of  the  last  is  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  first;  the  repudiation  of  the  entire. 

Secondly,  we  find  that  Man  will  need  no  laws  pressed 
upon  him  to  force  his  goodness  when  he  is  taught,  and  shown 
by  impartial  and  truthful  demonstration,  the  wealth  hidden 
within  him  and  which  can  be  extricated  at  his  own  will  and 
desire  with  the  most  sublime  rewards  to  himself  and  others. 
Commands,  and  all  such  sudden  radical  enforcements  of  its 
like,  may  clamp  the  hands,  suppress  the  desires,  and  hold 
the  step,  even  so  far  as  destroying  his  entire  being,  yet  the 
workings  of  the  mind,  although  incapable  of  outward  ex¬ 
pression  through  fear  of  physical  penalty,  cannot  be  trans¬ 
formed,  suppressed,  or  forced  to  behave  in  other  ways  than 
its  own  gray  matter  compounds  and  directs.  The  mind  of 
man  is  everlastingly  the  master  of  his  inward  liberties, 
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although  his  voice  in  the  external  world  be  distorted  and 
untolerated;  even  forced  to  shout  in  another  tone.  The 
thought  of  the  mind  is  the  one  great  invincible  thing  which 
is  impenetrable  by  all  the  physical  and  material  forces  of 
other  men  and  all  their  devices  of  offense  and  trespass. 

Thirdly,  to  change  man,  we  must  change  his  mind,  not 
weaken  his  body  by  ignorant  asceticism  and  foolish  sacrifice. 
To  transfer  man  from  the  evil  path,  we  must  teach  him  to 
direct  himself  in  his  own  .confidence  and  faith,  to  the  better 
road  of  goodness.  To  bring  out  the  secreted,  vaulted  para¬ 
dise  of  man,  we  must  change  his  thought,  show  him  the  way, 
which  can  only.be  accomplished  by  establishing  before  him 
everything  in  open,  frank  pillars  of  truth,  accepting  and  de¬ 
liberating  over  all  his  questions  and  doubts,  seeking  the  true 
road  by  the  only  straightforward  unspotted  path,  the  guide 
himself  to  be  a  true  example  of  what  he  proposes  and  hopes 
for  others  to  create  and  establish  themselves  into. 

Fourthly,  let  us  become  teachers  instead  of  preachers. 
Let  us  go  on  the  clear  authoritative  road,  built  and  paved 
by  actual  fact  and  ascertainment.  Let  us  not  glorify  that 
which  glitters  in  our  eyes  but  desire  that  which  appeals  to 
the  judgment  of  our  conscience;  for  oft  it  is  not  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  misleads  but  the  bright  light  that  binds  us.  And 
surely  the  light  of  religions,  of  bigoted  creeds,  have  always 
seen  that  the  light  should  shine  so  bright  and  glorious  that 
our  eyes  must  close  to  avoid  its  piercing  rays,  leaving  our 
bodies  and  lives  to  squander  and  wander  down  to  the  abysses 
of  its  claws,  just  as  the  legendary  sirens  of  Circe  sang 
heavenly  songs  and  prostrated  their  enticing  forms  on  the 
rocky  coast  of  the  old  iEgean  Sea,  thus  entrapping  the  war¬ 
riors  of  Odysseus,  who,  submitting  themselves  to  grasp  the 
reward  that  shone  so  bright  before  their  eyes,  were  only 
turned  into  hoary  hogs,  embezzled  to  their  fate. 

Fifthly,  let  us  become  practitioners  of  goodness  and  not 
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worshippers  of  its  sacredness.  Let  us  establish  its  sanctities 
not  at  material  altars  of  plaster  and  brick  but  within  our 
own  hearts  by  our  own  understanding  and  knowledge;  not 
by  the  assumptions,  rules  and  codes  of  people  who  glance 
down  with  an  air  of  sacerdotal  superiority  upon  the  masses 
of  human  life  with  one  eye,  and  look  up  to  heavenly  grace 
with  the  other. 

Sixthly,  let  us  understand  that  things  created  have  their 
specific  privileges  and  duties  and  that  we  cannot  feel  right¬ 
eous  and  deserving  of  worthy  reward  unless  we  neither  lower 
or  peck  up  our  eyes  below  or  above  the  lives  of  others,  and 
realize  that  each  human  born  has  been  brought  into  the 
world  with  no  more  or  no  less  -responsibilities  and  liberties 
than  ourselves,  each  and  every  one  partaking  of  their  share 
and  leaving  others  to  partake  theirs  to  the  united  construction 
of  happiness,  peace  and  comfort  to  all  living  things. 


VII 


IT  is  only  by  viewing  the  past  record  of  our  existence,  by 
viewing  the  conditions,  thoughts,  acts,  annals  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  that  we  can  ascertain  the  present,  improve  it,  and 
make  way  for  a  better  future.  If  we  have  thoughts,  let  us 
express  them.  As  we  have  ideas,  let  us  portray  them.  As 
we  have  certain  privileges  and  liberties,  let  us  prove  our¬ 
selves  capable  of  enjoying  them.  The  brain  of  man  was 
never  created  for  ossification.  The  mind  of  man  is  the 
organ  of  thinking;  therefore  let  us  think.  To  think  is  a  step 
towards  reason  and  to  reason  should  not  be  called  heresy. 
Heresy  is  really  criticism  arid  it  was  always  the  criticisms 
that  progressed  this  world.  Freethinking  and  the  expression 
of  ideas  never  harmed  the  world  and  humanity.  If  anything 
can  be  attributed  to  the  pitiful  story  of  man,  it  is  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  ideas,  of  thoughts,  of  liberties  and  privileges. 
Human  rights  stand  aloof  and  above  the  rights  of  every 
form  of  organization,  may  it  be  the  organization  of  religion, 
government,  or  society.  Human  rights  must  prevail.  All 
other  rights  and  laws  are  subservient  to  them.  Man  must 
begin  to  know  himself,  think  of  himself,  and  express  his 
ideas  and  thoughts  without  the  fear  of  being  ostracized  from 
organizations  that  are  only  existent  because  he  does  exist. 
To  think  is  to  live  humanly.  To  depress  the  mind  to  for¬ 
mality  and  custom  is  to  live  and  exist  within  a  living  death, 
a  mere  mechanical  germ.  By  thinking,  we  can  progress;  by 
criticizing,  we  can  discern;  by  finding  the  truth,  we  find  our¬ 
selves.  Life  is  a  beautiful  voyage  between  two  eternities  and 
we  can  sail  our  ships  through  a  most  enjoying,  most  beautiful 
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paradise,  or  send  our  craft  into  storms  of  hate,  prejudice, 
ignorance,  into  the  whirlwinds  of  superstition  to  drive  our 
little  lives  onto  the  reefs  of  Hell.  Paradise  is  here  if  ever 
there  is  one — and  you  can  find  it  if  you  will!  And  when 
you  will  something,  you  will  find  it.  We  must  be  allowed  to 
think  and  reason  even  when  reason  should  deem  it  justice 
to  ourselves  and  the  coming  generations  that  the  customs, 
beliefs,  traditions  and  “laws”  of  our  ancestors  are  wrong, 
depressing,  and  that  they  should  be  abolished  as  an  un¬ 
civilized  element  of  our  age.  When  we  find  that  creation  is 
a  holy  thing,  that  the  life  is  an  important  factor  to  ourselves 
and  others,  that  this  existence  on  earth  is  the  only  one  per¬ 
ceptible  to  truth  and  reason — therefore  we  cannot  call  it 
filth,  a  curse  brought  upon  us  by  an  interpretable  “sin”  of 
two  people,  the  story  which  merely  accounted  to  the  Arabian 
nomad  and  ancient  barbarian,  the  beginning  of  man.  We 
cannot  give  all  we  are  upon  the  suppositions  and  mythologies 
of  savage  men.  Orthodoxy  cannot  sustain  itself  against  a 
single  proposition  of  reasoning  and  common  sense.  To  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  easy  task  of  weaklings.  When  one  asserts  that 
what  his  grandfather  believed  is  “good  enough”  for  him  to 
believe  we  can  only  come  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  such 
a  person  is  mentally  lazy.  To  reason,  ascertain,  and  criti¬ 
cize,  is  the  task  of  sincere  human  beings  who  desire  to  find 
the  truth  through  those  powers  which  nature  endowed  them 
with.  Orthodoxy  is  but  the  instinctive  element  of  fear 
grown  into  an  organized  terror.  The  spirit  of  God  is  the 
spirit  of  nature,  and  nature  is  both  good  and  bad.  It  is  for 
us  to  culture  our  reason  and  intellectuality  so  that  wTe  may 
guide  ourselves  as  much  as  is  possible  to  the  good,  and  by 
doing  so,  we  come  nearest  to  the  abode  of  paradise.  When 
we  let  ourselves  stagnate  with  the  orthodoxies  and  fantasies 
of  ethereal  castles  and  pits  of  doom,  we  degenerate  into 
the  same  savage  fear  of  myths  and  untruths  as  the  ancient 
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peoples.  Nothing  is  stationary.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  cannot  be  improved  upon.  The  world  is  forever 
going  forward.  We  can  either  progress  or  retreat.  The 
more  intelligent  a  person  becomes,  the  more  sincere  of  heart 
he  is,  the  more  truthful  and  tolerant;  so  much  less  is  he 
orthodox.  Orthodoxy  is  the  buried  tomb  of  fanatical 
dreamers.  It  is  the  essence  of  intoleration,  the  breeder  of 
superstition,  the  germ  of  fear,  the  fog  of  heaven  and  smoke 
of  hell,  the  most  degenerating  and  decadent  code  of  belief, 
the  curse  of  humanity.  It  grows  where  ignorance  lives;  it 
vanishes  as  reason  dawns  upon  the  mind  of  man.  There  is 
no  room  for  ignorance  among  the  intelligent;  no  room  for 
orthodoxy  where  reason  reigns,  and  where  reason  reigns, 
there  you  will  find  the  true  spirit  of  creation,  the  better  part 
of  God.  The  orthodox  believer  is  the  Malay-man  who  reaps 
his  rice  “ear  by  ear  with  a  tiny  bird-shaped  knife  so  that  the 
soul  of  the  rice  may  not  be  scared  away  from  his  fields.”1 
The  orthodox  code  is  the  cry  of  the  Malay-priest  who 
proudly  acclaims:  “  ’Tis  not  earth  that’s  my  foot-stool  but 
the  skulls  of  every  living  thing.” 

The  Christian  world  bedecked  with  spurting  flames  of 
the  San-Benito,  the  cities  of  Europe  sliming  in  filth,  plague, 
disease  rampant,  cholera  wild,  famine  continental,  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world  engulfed  with  pestilences,  hatreds,  caliphs  and 
emirs,  sultans  and  arab  sheiks  murdering  and  robbing,  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Chinese  wallowing  in  deeds  of  self-inflic¬ 
tions,  ascetical  fanaticism  spreading  as  a  darkening  pall  of 
gloom  over  the  Orient — all  this  was  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
world — and  still  is. 

Orthodoxy  is  the  begging  of  alms  when  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  bodies  and  minds  to  labor  and  to  earn. 

Orthodoxy  is  the  interdict  of  an  organized  creed,  thrown 


1  From  Malaya,  by  Winstedt:  Animism;  Sympathetic  Magic. 
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upon  a  duped  people  ravenous  for  the  refuge  of  religion, 
causing  rebellion,  stagnation  of  progress,  strife,  mortalities, 
and  chaos,  with  Ignorance  reigning  as  Supreme  Power. 

Orthodoxy — is  the  Bhikshu,  the  Buddhist  monk  who 
wanders  all  his  life  penniless  and  begging  crumbs.  One  of 
the  monastical  rules  laid  out  for  the  routine  of  the  priest  is 
that  he  must  drink  water  only  through  a  filter  or  strainer  so 
as  not  to  harm  or  kill  any  animal  life  or  other  living  organ¬ 
isms  in  the  water,  and  so  commit  sin. 

Orthodoxy — you  will  find  among  the  Chiriguano  indians 
existing  on  the  Pilcomayo  banks  in  South  America.  There 
they  have  a  custom  that  it  is  the  greatest  sin,  misfortune  and 
most  horrid  of  calamities  to  die  a  natural  death.  When  one 
is  about  to  pass  away,  the  nearest  relative,  most  times,  the 
mother  herself,  favors  the  doomed  savage  by  breaking  his 
spine  with  an  axe — thus  admitting  him  into  eternal  paradise! 

Orthodoxy,  you  will  also  find  in  China  where  the  people 
believe  in  magic,  as  is  the  situation  practically  all  over  the 
world.  If  the  magic  of  the  Wu  or  witch,  brings  good,  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  When  the  magic  hails  evil,  the  poor 
woman  is  put  to  death.  They  believed  and  believe  that  by 
exposing  a  deformed  or  exceptionally  ugly  man  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  divine  gods  could  so  be  soothed,  who  would 
in  turn  send  down  rain.  They  believed  and  still  believe  that 
witches  change  themselves  into  hares,  foxes,  and  other 
animal  forms. 

Orthodoxy — is  the  Patimokka,  a  programme  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  rules  for  the  Buddhist  mendicants. 
Of  this  long  list  of  self-perpetrations,  only  a  very  few  are 
partially  ethical. 

Orthodoxy — is  the  Mantra,  or  charm  prayer  of  the 
Hindoo.  There,  when  times  are  not  prosperous  and  har¬ 
vests  are  scanty,  naked  women  plow  the  fields  as  a  plea  to 
the  gods  to  have  the  earth  yield  better  crops. 
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Orthodoxy — is  what  we  find  among  the  Micmac  indians, 
where  the  grandmothers  relate  to  the  children  the  story  of 
Glooscap  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  did  wonderful 
tasks,  marvellous  deeds  and  herculean  labors. 

Orthodoxy,  I  found,  in  old  Peru  where  they  worshipped 
a  Supreme  Power  and  a  thousand  and  one  minor  and  less 
supreme  gods  and  goddesses.  These  queer  South  American 
indians,  what  similarity  did  I  find  between  them  and  the 
ancient  Egyptians  of  Memphis  and  Thebes?  Mannerisms, 
customs,  and  socialities  were  weirdly  very  much  alike.  These 
Incas  had  also  great  structures,  tombstones,  pyramids, 
pyloned  palaces  and  towering  sepuchres.  This  superstitious 
race  had  also  temples,  shrines,  fetishes  and  taboos  all  gilded, 
inlaid  and  adorned  with  the  “yellow  dirt”  of  Peru.  Magic 
was  in  high  glory  and  Superstition  was  god  over  all.  There 
were  codes  of  law,  legislation,  councils  and  cabinets.  There 
were  also  hatreds,  jealousies,  privy  murders,  royal  ambitions 
and  all  its  relative,  vicious  companions,  and  even  with  all 
this,  the  race  was  far  superior  to  Europe  in  tranquillity,  peace, 
and  happiness  of  the  individual.  But  wherefore  all  this 
hatred,  all  this  jealousy?  And  wherefore  not?  Where 
superstition  reigns,  there  you  will  find  barbarity;  where 
priests  roam,  there  you  will  find  ignorance;  where  kings  rule, 
there  you  will  find  suppression.  Egypt  had  its  soothsayers, 
its  priests,  its  magicians  and  chamberlains.  Peru  had  its 
medicine-men  “wizards,”  the  tribal  priest-leaders,  the  high- 
esteemed  and  all  powerful  who  knew  the  dark  secrets  of 
nature  and  were  supposed  to  be  in  continual  communion  with 
the  spirits  that  had  rule  and  dominion  over  the  life  and  des¬ 
tiny  of  these  Peruvian  savages. 

In  the  Khond  hills  of  India  the  natives  performed  human 
sacrifices,  only  recently  suppressed  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  The  victims  underwent  the  most  cruel  and  horrible 
deaths.  Some  were  slowly  burned  alive.  Still  others  were 
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smothered  in  hog’s  blood  and  then  cut  up  in  pieces,  each  little 
strip  of  flesh  being  carried  away  hurriedly  by  the  natives 
and  buried  on  their  fields  as  an  act  of  magic  to  bring  good 
fertilization  to  the  soil.  Some  were  cut  up  alive  upon  a 
given  signal,  whereupon  the  religious  horde  would  rush  upon 
him  with  an  insane  haste,  leaving  almost  instantaneously  a 
mere  blood-soaked  skeleton.  The  bowels  and  head  were 
exempt  from  pillage.  These  sacrifices  were  committed 
usually  in  honor  of  the  Earth-Mother  or  the  goddess  of  the 
earth,  and  were  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  fields,  to 
prevent  calamities  and  disease.  Today,  these  insane  Drava- 
dians  sacrifice  animals  instead  of  human  beings. 

Orthodox  is  the  Scotchman*who  daily  fills  a  hole  in  a 
rock  with  milk  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  for  the  kindness 
of  Glaistig,  the  fairy  with  yellow  hair  and  who  looks  over 
the  cattle.  If  this  little  dairy  sacrifice  is  not  done,  catastrophe 
is  expected  or  feared. 

So  orthodox  were  the  ancient  Iranians  (Scyths)  in  the 
belief  of  an  immortal  world  that  when  a  tribal  or  community 
chief  died,  they  honored  his  departure  by  killing  his  favorite 
horse,  his  dog,  one  or  more  of  his  favorite  wives  and  his 
most  beloved  servant.  It  was  believed  that  all  these  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  other  world  where  they  would  serve  him 
as  they  did  on  earth.  All  the  victims  were  buried  in  one 
grave  together  with  the  master,  wherein  were  also  placed 
his  armor,  chariot,  shield,  spears  and  other  objects  of  war¬ 
fare  and  ornamentation. 

In  old  Greece  at  Cleonae  in  Argolis,  the  people  had  a 
special  fear  of  cloud-bursts  and  hailstorms.  The  fear  was 
so  great  that  they  had  regular  watchmen  keep  guard  and 
notify  the  city  of  the  approach  of  angry  clouds.  When  such 
a  signal  was  given,  every  one  started  to  sacrifice  fowl,  lambs 
and  other  animals.  Ones  who  were  not  so  rich  as  to  sacrifice 
animals,  cut  their  fingers  and  gave  up  their  own  blood.  If 
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the  threatening  clouds  did  not  turn  aside  and  persisted  in 
sweeping  across  the  district,  the  orthodox  priests  with  their 
orthodox  worshippers  indicted  the  unfortunate  watchmen 
who  were  condemned  and  punished  for  “neglect  of  duty.” 
The  watchmen  who  were  more  orthodox  than  others,  in 
order  to  obtain  divine  assistance  in  thwarting  the  clouds, 
“made  use  of  mole’s  blood  and  menstruous  rags.”  2 

An  excellent  illustration  of  orthodox  “logic”  is  found  in 
tribal  Africa.  The  Kassena  priests  “to  explain  why  the  sky 
is  so  far  away,  say  that  in  the  beginning  the  sky  was  so  close 
to  the  ground  that  it  was  in  the  way  of  an  old  woman  who 
was  about  to  cook.  In  a  rage  she  cut  a  slice  off  the  sky  and 
made  it  into  soup.  At  this  indignity  the  Sky  was  so  vexed 
that  he  went  away  to  the  place  which  he  occupies  to  the 
present  day.”  3  With  thanks  to  the  Kassena  priests,  we  now 
know  where  all  the  soup  comes  from. 

The  Yoruba  people  in  Nigeria  have  a  complete  port¬ 
folio  of  gods  and  goddesses  in  which  is  also  included  Shank- 
pana,  god  of  smallpox. 

Orthodox  is  the  Christian  who  believes  that  Jesus  was 
born  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Eastern  Church,  and  later  the  Western  Catholic 
Church,  adopted,  or  in  a  truer  sense  borrowed  the  date  as 
his  birth  because  many  Christians  were  participating  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  pagans  who  honored  the 
day  as  the  “nativity  of  the  sun”  in  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
Mithra,  Astarte,  and  others.  A  second  reason  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  date  marking  the 
“nativity  of  the  Sun”  was  of  proximity  to  the  date  of  the 
Epiphany.  Thus  we  see  that  Christians  kindle  their  fires 
from  the  25th  of  December  to  the  6th  of  January. 

Orthodox  was  the  festival  called  “Sacaea,”  a  custom  of 

2  Frazer,  Worship  of  Nature ,  Vol.  I,  page  45. 

3  Frazer,  Worship  of  Nature,  Vol.  I,  page  96. 
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ancient  Babylonia.  This  represented  a  short  period,  usually 
five  days,  within  which  time,  a  criminal,  culprit  or  lout  was 
permitted  to  act  as  “king,”  to  enjoy  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  sovereign,  even  so  far  as  to  live  with  his 
wives  and  concubines.  When  the  period  of  “liberty”  ex¬ 
pired,  the  proxy  king  was  put  to  death.  The  custom  was  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  religious  ceremony  which  resulted  in  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  real  king. 

Orthodox  is  the  French  Catholic  peasant  who  believes 
that  his  cure  could  arrest  the  powers  of  the  elements,  avert 
storms,  put  out  fires  and  change  the  horizons  by  means  of 
“secret”  recitals  of  magical  prayers. 

At  Pushkar  in  India,  you  wilhfind  a  sacred  lake.  In  this 
lake  are  swarms  of  sacred  crocodiles.  The  lake  is  more 
mud  and  filth  than  water,  of  green  slime  and  scum.  The 
ugly  twisting  reptiles  move  about  the  thick  marshes,  fed  and 
protected  by  the  natives.  No  one  dare  harm  the  creatures 
and  many  a  case  of  self-sacrifice  has  happened.  Sometimes 
a  human  being  is  thrown  to  them  as  piece-meal;  even  cases 
exist  where  the  bodies  of  murdered  people  were  thrown  into 
the  pond  to  obliterate  the  evidence  and  at  the  same  time 
rendering  a  holy  service.  Asceticism,  there,  is  still  a 
fanatical  disease;  the  crocodiles  still  bask  in  the  slime  and 
time  alone  knows  how  many  more  victims  will  find  death 
within  the  jaws  of  sacred  reptiles  at  Pushkar. 

Every  year  tolls  the  death  of  thousands  of  people  in 
India,  caused  by  snake-bite.  There  is  no  remedy  as  the 
people  are  orthodox  and  the  snakes  are  sacred. 

Orthodoxy  you  will  find  at  Puri  in  Orissa  where  Vishnu, 
or  what  is  called  the  Juggernaut,  is  worshipped.  This  god- 
image  of  the  Buddhist  is  housed  in  a  temple  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  There  are  regular  retinues  of 
priests  and  servants  who  wait  upon  the  image.  There  are 
two  other  images — the  god’s  brother  and  sister,  all  carved 
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of  wood,  weird  and  grotesque.  These  gods  are  “served” 
four  meals  a  day,  are  “put  to  bed”  and  “bathed.”  The  most 
important  of  the  ceremonies  in  their  honor  is  the  Car  Festi¬ 
val,  during  which  time  the  gods,  over  forty  feet  high,  are 
dragged  through  the  sand-streets  for  about  a  mile.  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  pull  at  the  ropes  drawing  the  huge 
gods.  After  the  sacred  obligation  is  over,  many  a  form  can 
be  seen  wriggling  and  sometimes,  rotting  on  the  roads. 
These  have  served  Vishnu,  their  god,  but  unfortunately 
were  not  able  to  survive  the  service. 

Orthodox  was  the  “good  wife”  or  Suttee  of  India.  One 
was  so  called  when,  having  become  a  widow,  she  had  herself 
cremated  together  with  the  body  of  her  deceased  husband.4 

In  the  year  1212,  during  the  Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land, 
an  army  of  children,  numbering  between  fifty  and  ninety 
thousand,  left  their  homes  and  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine.  This  was  called  the  “Children’s  Crusade.”  This 
host  was  led  by  children  and  in  some  instances  by  “elders” 
who,  instead  of  guiding  and  protecting,  committed  im¬ 
moralities.  They  died  by  the  thousands.  They  were  sold 
into  slavery,  drowned  at  sea  or  starved  on  land.  A  very 
small  number  managed  to  get  back  home,  half  alive.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  the  “guardian  angels”  were  negligent  or  for¬ 
got  to  guard  them.  These  children  were  orthodox.  Their 
parents  were  still  more  orthodox. 

In  India  roamed  and  still  roams  a  band  of  religious 
fanatics  called  Thugs,  or  the  Phansigars  (noose-operators). 
They  worship  the  goddess  Kali  who  demands  murder  in  re¬ 
turn  for  paradise.  The  business  of  each  “fraternal”  mem¬ 
ber  is  to  ensnare  as  many  strangers  as  he  can,  murder  by 
strangulation,  and  then  rob  them  of  whatever  they  possess. 
This  is  a  very  orthodox  organization.  The  more  orthodox 


4  This  custom  was  general  among  many  Aryan  peoples,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  in  some  religious  parts  of  India. 
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a  sect  becomes,  the  possibility  of  a  menace  becomes  more 
realized. 

Orthodox  are  the  bearded  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
In  Kiev,  Russia,  existed,  and  perhaps  still  exists,  the  Living 
Tomb.  Down  in  the  cellars  of  a  very  pious  monastical  order 
is  a  tomb-like  recess.  On  a  stone  slab  lies  the  body  of  a 
dead  monk,  decaying.  A  live  one,  sitting  and  praying,  is 
chained  to  the  dead  one.  When  he  perishes,  he  is  placed 
on  the  slab  in  turn  and  another  live  one  is  chained  to  him. 
The  monks  follow  by  some  rule  of  seniority  or  “preference.” 

Orthodox — was  the  Dictatus  of  Gregory  VII,  who 
ordained  that  his  creed  never  erred  nor  will  it  err  forever, 
who  ruled  that  the  pope  is  the  only  person  whose  feet  must 
be  kissed  by  all  princes,  who  empowered  himself  to  dethrone 
and  enthrone  kings  and  queens,  who  ordained  it  just  for  him¬ 
self  to  annul  and  void  any  or  all  decrees  and  treaties  of 
every  one  else  but  that  no  one  can  null  or  void  the  decree  of 
the  pope,  and  who  ordered  that  no  one  pass  judgment  upon 
his  acts,  whether  good  or  bad,  especially  bad. 

Orthodoxy  we  have  found  in  the  city  of  Cambaita  where 
ascetics  and  paradise-seeking  fanatics  commit  self-immola¬ 
tion.  The  poor  wretches,  afterwards  considered  as  saints, 
cut  their  own  heads  off  through  the  means  of  certain  instru¬ 
ments  and  contrivances.5 

Orthodoxy  exists  at  Tien-Tai,  in  China,  where  the  monks 
burn  themselves  publicly  as  martyrs.  Of  these  insane  sui¬ 
cides,  Dr.  Frazer  writes:  “At  Tien-Tai,  monks  (from  three 
to  five  per  year)  burn  themselves  as  martyrs.  Method  was 
first  by  fasting  and  ablution.  Then  for  the  execution:  an 
upright  chest  containing  a  seat  is  placed  in  a  brick  furnace, 
and  the  space  between  the  chest  and  the  walls  of  the  furnace 
is  filled  with  fuel.  The  doomed  man  takes  his  seat  in  the 

5  Travels  of  Nicolo  Conti,  15th  century.  J.  G.  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough, 
vol.  3,  Dying  God. 
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chest;  the  door  is  shut  on  him  and  barred;  the  fire  is  applied 
to  the  combustibles  and  consumes  the  candidate  for  heaven. 
When  all  is  over,  the  charred  remains  are  raked  together, 
worshipped  and  reverently  buried  in  a  dagoba  or  shrine  des¬ 
tined  for  the  preservation  and  worship  of  the  relics  of  the 
saints.  The  victims,  it  is  said,  are  not  always  voluntary.  In 
remote  districts,  unscrupulous  priests  have  been  known  to 
stupefy  a  clerical  brother  with  drugs  and  then  burn  him 
publicly,  an  unwilling  martyr,  as  a  means  of  spreading  the 
renown  of  the  monastery  and  thereby  attracting  the  alms  of 
the  faithful.”  6 

Orthodoxy  is  the  life  of  the  Carthusian  monk  who 
“wears  a  hairshirt  all  his  life.7 

Orthodoxy  exists  on  the  Yasawu  islands  of  Fiji  where 
they  worship  and  hold  as  sacred  most  all  the  plants  and 
vegetation.  When  one  desires  to  devour  a  coco-nut,  he  must 
first  talk  to  it  and  apologize  for  the  violent  act.  He  says: 
“May  I  eat  you,  my  Lord?”  An  affirmative  reply  is  taken 
for  granted  and  the  poor  savage  begins  to  chew  up  his  god. 

Orthodoxy  is  the  life  of  the  Greek  monk  who  prostrates 
himself  every  morning  at  the  door  of  the  monastery,  accus¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  sins  committed  the  day  previous. 

Orthodoxy  is  that  portion  of  the  world  which  should  be 
appropriately  called  the  regions  of  Hades,  wherein  the  oc¬ 
cupants  rot,  boil,  and  toil,  longing  for  an  utopian  paradise 
within  the  labyrinths  of  their  misled  unfortunate  minds. 

Orthodoxy  is  ignorance  and  ignorance  means  that  a 
person  is  asleep  when  he  is  awake. 

Orthodoxy  is  the  least  progressive  element  in  the  world. 
It  is  called  by  many  names,  in  many  forms  and  figurations. 
It  is  a  human  disease. 

This  system  is  Superstition. 

6  J.  G.  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough,  vol.  3,  Dying  God. 

7  Currier’s  History  of  Religious  Orders. 
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THE  colors  of  the  dress,  the  designed  cloth  and  painted 
face  adorn  and  beautify  the  appearance.  Our  houses 
are  of  gilded  brick  and  varnished  wood,  of  carved  doors  and 
inlaid  tables.  Our  laces  are  the  work  of  many  hands  and 
hours.  The  fashions  of  style  and  architecture  appease  the 
wants  of  a  thousand  varieties  of -people.  The  windmills  on 
the  scenic  canvass  of  Holland  glitters  in  the  heart  of  the 
home-loving  Dutchman;  the  Englishman  longs  for  his 
Thames  piers  while  the  Monsieur  de  Francais  raises  his 
poetical  voice  in  pride  over  his  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe.  Every  man  has  his  abode  and  with  it  is  that 
noble  patriotic  feeling  of  nativity  abubbling  in  his  veins. 
The  nations  of  the  world,  the  cities  of  the  nations,  the  roads 
of  the  cities,  the  houses,  towers,  and  steeples  that  mark  its 
paths,  within  the  homes,  along  its  halls  and  upon  its  walls,  its 
beauty  and  grandeur — all  this  is  built  by  man,  as  such  as  is 
his  tastes,  his  desires,  his  passions,  his  labors,  and  ambitions, 
his  fashions  and  styles,  and  his  worship  at  altars  built  to  suit 
the  purse  and  soothe  his  feelings.  The  work  of  man  is 
always  beginning,  always  finishing,  and  is  yet  always  undone. 
His  triumphs  are  great,  his  masteries  splendid,  for  has  he 
not  searched  out  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  earth,  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  waters,  and  the  wonders  of  the  air?  Has  he 
not  taken  the  clay  of  ore  and  molded  great  ships  of  steel, 
structures  of  peace  and  implements  of  war?  Has  he  not 
cut  away  the  standing  tree  and  built  himself  within  its  sawed- 
out  boards?  He  has  taken  the  sand  from  the  ground  and 
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glazed  it  into  transparency  to  reflect  his  very  image.  He 
has  sailed  the  furies  of  the  seas,  enclosed  his  harbors  from 
the  rages  of  the  oceans,  and  surmised  the  foamy,  unmerciful 
storms  by  light-house  beams  from  rocky  cliffs  and  sand-duned 
shores.  All  the  waterways  are  sprinkled  at  night  and 
guiding  lights  as  far  as  the  eye  of  man  and  his  instrument 
can  see.  And  along  the  ways  of  the  earth,  man  has  made 
monuments  to  record  his  stay,  towers  of  scientific  worth,  yet 
more  towering,  bold  temples,  with  artistic  touch;  their 
piercing  spires,  sculptured  porches,  their  pyloned  vaults  and 
clerestory  windows ;  their  numerous  chapels,  the  pinnacles  and 
triforiums;  all  built  with  such  care  and  skill  as  man  in  his 
best  can  do.  We  see  the  beautiful  Mosques  of  the  Islam 
countries,  the  Mohommedan  houses  of  prayer,  its  “niche” 
turned  towards  Mecca,  the  “minbar,”  the  stuccoed  roofs,  the 
sparkling  fountain  of  ablution  in  the  centre  of  the  garden 
courtyard  enclosed  by  arcaded  walls,  upon  the  plaster  of 
which  is  the  decoration  of  colorful  friezes  and  letters;  its 
gates  smeared  with  the  hot  sands  carried  by  the  wind  from 
the  barren  wastes  of  the  surrounding  desert  seas.  We  see 
those  temples  of  India,  the  Buddhas  of  Pekin  with  its 
glorious  walls,  and  to  every  nook  of  the  world  we  go,  to 
scrutinize,  to  behold  the  work  of  man.  Roam  the  world  and 
where  you  pause — there  has  man  placed  his  foot  and  upon 
the  stamp  of  his  arch  has  he  left  his  mark,  glorified  by  him¬ 
self,  feared  by  all  the  animals  of  the  woods.  Certainly  great 
is  the  work  of  man,  marvellous  to  gaze  upon,  worthy  of  note, 
deserving  of  much  renown,  splendor  of  labor,  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  thoughts,  his  fears,  and  standards.  Be  what  it  is, 
truly  indeed,  to  gaze  upon  the  accomplishments  of  man  is 
to  lose  one’s  mind  in  the  industrial  labyrinth  of  his  endeavors 
— the  columns  of  structural  ranks,  of  science,  of  art,  of  all 
that  mind  and  muscle  can  mortally  do.  We  stare  and  stare 
until  the  eye  can  see  no  further,  until  its  whites  are  blurred 
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by  the  greatness  of  it  all.  Such  is  man  and  his  edifice,  the 
sign  of  his  habitation. 

— But  all  that  man  has  done,  has  been  done  within  the 
cycle  and  course  of  his  nature  combined  with  Nature  itself — 

“Art  might  obey,  but  not  surpass.”  1 

Nature  is  all  and  everything.  Our  own  entire  beings, 
both  physical  and  mental,  are  but  tissue  of  its  fibre.  We 
are  just  an  insignificant  part  of  its  vast  grandeur,  and  yet 
how  great,  how  significant  Nature  makes  us!  What  man 
does  not  feel  the  powers  of  a  god  when  he  strolls  amidst  the 
terraced  gardens  of  Nature  under  a  cool  star-dotted  sky? 
What  man  does  not  feel  the  sanctity  of  a  god  when  he  is 
co-incident  with  its  requests  and  benefited  with  its  glory,  its 
virtue  and  immeasurable  happiness?  And  what  man  does 
live  whoso  exists  not  within  its  scope,  within  its  sheltered 
borders,  both  finite  and  infinite?  Nature  is  the  perfect 
balance.  It  is  undestroyable,  yet  ever  changing;  forming 
and  evolving,  yet  firm  and  established;  decaying,  yet  breed¬ 
ing;  rotting,  yet  growing;  fiery,  yet  watered  with  oceans; 
melting,  yet  freezing;  clear,  yet  dim  dawns  and  twilights;  dry 
with  its  Sahara  wastes,  yet  flooded  and  deluged  with  its  heavy, 
torrential  rains ;  weak  as  a  clam  beneath  the  silent  flat  crystal 
lake,  yet  strong  as  the  bolt  of  lightning  thrust  from  clashing, 
angry  clouds;  treacherous  and  merciless  as  hot  lava  crawl¬ 
ing  down  volcano  slopes,  yet  as  kind  and  innocent  as  the 
snowy  pigeon,  which,  clasped  on  the  hand  of  the  maiden, 
peckers  crumbs  from  between  her  lips! 

Nature  is  the  body  and  the  soul,  for  they  can  only  live 
while  life  there  is,  may  it  be  in  either  physical  or  of  some 
“astral”  form.  Before  Nature,  nothing  has  preference;  as 
all  exists  within  its  sacred  laws,  it  treats  all  with  its  due 
justice  silently,  both  minute  and  huge,  near  and  far,  organic 


1  Emerson. 
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and  inorganic,  material  and  spiritual.  And  is  not  spiritual 
thought  a  resultant  effect  of  the  evolution  of  humanity  from 
the  lower  species  of  mammals?  And  is  not  such  evolution 
and  rising  a  gift  and  presentation  of  the  omnipotence  of 
Nature?  That  grand  ever-circling  force  that  knows  no 
ends,  beginnings  or  poles,  is  All,  a  confident  to  the  blind  as 
well  as  a  beauty  to  seeing  eyes;  that  great  almighty  Power 
that  knows  not  miracles,  magics,  formulas  or  mysteries,  and 
is  yet  a  cure  for  the  sick,  a  paradise  for  the  living,  a  relief 
for  the  dead — -a  clear  vista  of  simplicity  built  and  existent  in 
complexity. 

Nature  is  our  greatest  enemy,  and  yet  our  only  resource. 

Such  grandeur  of  a  world,  such  sublime  immensities,  such 
stupendous  infinitudes,  such  singular  eternities,  such  never- 
ending  beauty,  the  great  everything,  the  divine  nothingness, 
the  powers  we  witness  at  work,  the  nobleness  of  it  all,  the 
purity  of  the  whole — all  this  is  in  melody  with  the  soul,  all 
this  is  in  union  with  that  indispensable  force,  so  little  known, 
yet  ever-present,  in  the  most  beautiful  unity — the  currents  of 
Nature  with  the  currents  of  the  Conscience! 

The  flowers  are  hearts,  the  trees  are  souls;  Nature  itself 
is  the  expression  of  God  Itself — not  animism,  far  be  it,  but 
the  outward  and  inward  appreciation  of  the  human  being  to 
life  itself,  to  his  home,  his  world,  his  existence.  The  happy 
corn-yellow  dawn,  the  sad  burnt-orange  twilight,  the  fresh 
dewy  bird-singing  morn  with  the  cock-a-doodle-doo  rooster 
and  the  soothing  sun,  the  evening  with  the  moon’s  light  upon 
the  hills  and  twisted  roads,  the  dazzling  and  dancing  jewels 
sprinkling  and  betraying  the  little  ripples  on  the  cooling, 
placid  lake  asleep  between  the  hills,  the  dark  masses  of 
mountains  bushy  with  woods  and  shrubs,  black  walls  against 
the  luna-lit  star-speckled  sky,  the  nowhere  crickets  drumming 
their  continuous  sleepy  noises,  the  awakened  day,  the  en¬ 
shrouded  night,  the  ever-returning  sunrise,  the  ever-mori- 
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bund  sunset,  the  labor-inspiring  noon,  the  rest-seeking  still¬ 
ness  of  the  midnight — all  this  is  the  expression  of  God  Itself. 

We  are  but  evolving  fragments  of  Nature.  Our  intel¬ 
lectualities  are  not  due  to  being  chosen,  created  as  perfect 
beings  from  the  void,  or  because  some  great  teachers  of 
enshrouded  allegories  or  some  manufactured  hand-polished 
sacraments  of  so  an  indelible  character  have  pumped  cul¬ 
tured  intelligence  into  our  craniums  and  called  it  perfection 
and  civilization !  Far  be  it  thus !  Nothing  is  perfection  but 
everything  is  forever  perfecting  and  defecting,  and  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  these  great  apparent  laws  has  kept  the  general  masses 
of  our  race  so  much  longer  in  the  defecting  class.  So  long 
as  we  placed  our  hopes,  ambitions  and  expended  our  energies 
on  myths  and  fairy  tales  and  defiled  that  which  is  dearest 
to  us,  to  our  perpetuity  and  existence,  so  long  have  we  con¬ 
tinually  retarded  our  stride  towards  a  more  perfect  state, 
towards  a  more  civilized  civilization!  Nature  is  one  great 
colosseum  of  transformation  and  change,  a  continual  har¬ 
mony  of  simple  melodies,  of  which  we  can  never  exaggerate, 
the  description  of  which  is  beyond  human  words.  And  it  is 
a  lovable  comfort,  a  happy  realization  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  and  part  of  its  infinite  cycle. 

The  human  mind  is  just  one  of  its  wonders  of  its  wonder¬ 
fulness.  In  its  transformation  to  its  present  place,  through 
all  its  evolving  processes,  it  had  to  go  through  many  stages 
just  as  the  ugly  crawling  caterpillar  is  transformed  into  the 
beautiful  butterfly.  The  mind  had  crawled  into  its  first  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  aboriginate  cave-man  type  of  being,  had 
crawled  through  those  dark  so-little-known  stone  ages,  those 
dug-out  holes,  those  barbarisms  and  tribal  wildnessses, 
through  those  ages  of  magic,  stone  and  tree-worships,  of 
animism  and  of  fakired  rain-making,  through  those  periods 
of  ancestor-worship,  of  pagan  idolatry,  of  oracles  and 
prophets,  legends,  feats  and  miracles,  through  those  dim 
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periods  of  servile  Romanism  with  its  stupid  image-worship, 
mythical  poetry  and  treacheries,  through  those  hundreds  of 
years  of  red  floods  and  storms,  struggles,  reformations,  dec¬ 
larations,  charters,  and  revolutions,  continually  evolving  until 
the  black  cloud  had  cracked  into  parts  and  the  mind  emerged 
into  clearer  skies,  a  freedom  in  which  it  must  cast  off  the 
old  morass,  the  dead  skins,  the  pelt  of  bygone  ages  in  order 
that  its  new  form  can  be  exposed  to  the  new  air  and  flourish 
on  as  Nature  would  direct  it!  The  past  and  present  cen¬ 
turies  2  have  shown  what  the  human  race  can  achieve  in  such 
free,  less  perturbed,  unshackled  environment,  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  so  short  a  time  greater  than  that  of  thousands  of 
years!  Yet  still  the  stagnant  morass  clings  on  without 
respite,  the  deteriorated  filth  of  the  old  cocoons  still  cover 
us,  though  weakening  and  shedding.  Yet  still  we  refuse  to 
part  with  the  unwholesome  weight  of  past  generations;  we 
still  uphold  its  backward  movements,  its  ignorant  barbaric 
degeneration !  But  perish  it  must,  for  as  kingdoms  rise,  so 
must  they  ultimately  fall,  as  the  caterpillar  dies  the  butterfly 
must  rise,  as  monarchy  has  sunk  so  has  democracy  grown, 
as  theocracy  disguised  in  virtue,  false  and  ambiguous,  must 
decay  into  oblivion,  so  must  civilization  raise  itself  into  a 
new  unknown,  undreamed  of  happiness  and  peace,  the  clos¬ 
ing  chapter  of  what  we  call  civilization,  the  opening  page 
of  what  it  really  is!  It  is  the  inevitable! 

Science  is  the  study  which  comprises  the  effort  of  man 
to  seek,  endeavor,  and  establish  the  truth  of  the  existence  of 
his  own  being,  immaterial  and  material,  inorganic  and 
organic,  invisible  and  visible,  of  his  perpetuity  and  cycle,  of 
his  habitage  and  environs,  and  of  all  things  susceptible  to 
all  his  sense.  Philosophy  is  a  science.  It  is  a  science  which 
comprises  the  endeavor  of  man  to  ascertain  and  establish, 
through  the  sciences  of  logic,  ethics,  moral  and  evolution, 

2  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
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through  the  realities  of  life  and  death,  growth  and  decay, 
regeneration  and  degeneration,  of  goodness  and  evil,  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice,  and  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  the  truth  of  his 
own  being  and  its  relation  to  all  else. 

All  facts  are  materialistic.  A  fact  unknown  is  of  ma¬ 
terialistic  study.  We  can  logically  conceive  of  unknown 
facts,  for  as  soon  as  their  existences  are  found  or  become 
known,  they  immediately  become  material  facts.  Unknown 
facts  exist,  for  we  are  continually  discovering  them. 
Materialism  does  not  alone  consist  of  what  are  commonly 
called  “material  things”  such  as  body,  earth,  water,  different 
compositions  of  substances,  etc.  Materialism  not  only  con¬ 
sists  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  certain  things  but 
also  of  the  knowledge  of  anything  relating  to  their  existence, 
of  the  purposes,  uses,  motions,  growths  and  evolutions  of 
these  certain  things.  Therefore,  when  speaking  of  the 
human  being,  not  only  does  Materialistic  thought  endeavor 
to  find  the  truth  about  his  body,  his  cycle  of  life,  his  con¬ 
ditions  and  environments,  of  all  that  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact,  but  also  the  endeavor  to  find  the  truth  of  his  crea¬ 
tion,  of  his  being,  of  his  different  behaviorisms,  their  causes 
and  effects,  of  the  creation  of  all  things  surrounding  him, 
of  his  motions  and  feelings,  his  traits  and  tendencies,  of  his 
spirit  of  thought  and  of  the  spirit  within  which  he  is  involved, 
and  of  the  true  purposes  of  all  these  things.  Therefore,  in 
order  that  a  certain  thing  may  be  philosophically  material¬ 
istic,  it  need  not  be  what  we  feel,  see  or  hear,  but  a  force 
which  is  the  living  power  of  the  thing,  which  may  create, 
animate  it,  give  it  motion,  growth  and  decay,  transforma¬ 
tion  and  evolution.  For  in  the  true  study  of  creation  we 
cannot  separate  the  matter  from  the  force  or  power;  we  can¬ 
not  study  either  without  studying  both,  for  both  are  in¬ 
divisible  and  part  and  parcel  of  each  other.  In  the  study 
of  a  “material  thing,”  in  order  to  find  its  whole  truth,  that 
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is,  of  the  matter  and  of  the  forces,  powers  or  agencies  that 
may  be  at  work,  involved  or  associated  with  it,  we  must 
study  both  the  matter  and  force,  the  two  poles  of  the  same 
magnet.  It  is  thus  that  we  may  find  the  truth  of  its  existence 
and  its  purposes.  Therefore,  in  the  study  of  the  human 
being,  we  must  not  only  study  his  material  existence,  that  is, 
his  physical  state,  but  also  that  state  of  him  which  we  can¬ 
not  feel  or  see,  his  mentality,  his  thoughts,  the  forces  which 
he  emanates  or  may  emanate,  the  powers  that  create  him, 
the  force,  condition  or  sphere  which  is  commonly  called  the 
“living  spirit.”  Therefore,  philosophically,  Materialism  is 
the  study  not  only  of  the  body  but  also  of  what  is  termed  the 
“soul.”  By  finding  the  origin  of  a  certain  thing  we  come 
nearest  to  ascertaining  what  powers  are  at  work,  the  forces 
which  compelled,  formed  or  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
that  thing.  Therefore,  by  finding  the  origin  of  our  species, 
we  may  find  what  caused,  formed  or  contributed  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  human  being.  Such  search  involves  both  the 
study  of  the  visible  and  of  the  invisible.  It  is  all  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  the  truth,  and  what  is  truth  is  Material. 


IX 


THE  ever-inquisitive  mind  of  man  keeps  ever-asking: 
Where  is  God?  .  .  . 

— He  need  not  be  millions  of  miles  away  in  some  far 
off  ethereal  castle  in  the  horizon,  reigning  as  the  King  of 
kings  on  a  throne  of  Paradise  among  the  clouds,  dictating  His 
laws,  recording  the  deeds,  good  and  bad,  of  the  living  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  earth.  He  need  not-be  the  Maker  of  the  world 
within  six  days,  resting  on  the  seventh.  If  such  a  herculean 
Force  could  have  manufactured  this  grand  earth  out  of  noth¬ 
ing  save  His  will,  then  most  assuredly,  He  deserved  a  day 
of  rest.  But  no !  Such  was  not  the  birth  of  our  earth.  It 
cannot  be,  for  all  religions,  creating  and  acknowledging  Him, 
always  pictured,  taught,  and  “knew”  that  the  world  was 
“flat.”  If  God,  as  personified  and  feared  by  religion,  did 
make  the  world,  why  did  He  make  a  hell  for  the  Jews, 
Eaters  of  the  Dead  for  the  Egyptians,  tortures  for  the  poor 
departed  spirits  of  Babylon,  the  Ahriman  of  the  Persians, 
the  Hades  of  the  Hellenes,  the  Pluto  of  Rome,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  hells?  If  God  built  this  world,  why  could  not 
He  destroy  all  evils,  all  devils  and  slimes,  and  have  only 
goodness  reign?  Why  does  religion  bend  down  and 
acknowledge  the  incurable  life  of  Satan;  that  evil  can  never 
be  totally  extinguished;  that  the  devil  himself  cannot  be 
overthrown  for  good  and  all  time  by  the  hand  of  God !  The 
answer  is  as  simple  and  as  clear  as  the  sunlight.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  our  ancient  fathers  were  evolved  to  that 
state  of  existence,  or  standard  of  life  that  acknowledged  and 
divided  the  forces  of  nature  into  those  powers  favoring  and 
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antagonizing  their  lives,  forces  which  they  saw,  felt  and 
breathed,  yet  which  they  did  not  know  or  understand,  they 
held  in  esteem  those  which  favored  them  and  feared  those 
that  were  the  enemies  of  their  abode.  It  was  humanity  in 
the  egg.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  mind,  the  birth  of  ego, 
the  dawn  of  mankind.  They  sought  to  find  themselves,  to 
know  where  they  lived,  why,  how  and  wherefore.  They 
sought  to  find  the  origin  of  their  species.  It  became  a  crav¬ 
ing,  a  fear,  a  pulse,  a  passion,  a  fever,  a  delirium  of  super¬ 
stition.  Tribes  wandered  to  and  fro,  seeking  better  fields, 
new  temperatures,  better  protected  homes  from  their 
enemies  and  the  beasts  and  from  those  feared  forces  of 
nature.  And  as  they  migrated,  their  languages  also  changed. 
It  took  centuries  to  change  simple  descriptive  words  into 
mythologies,  legends,  traditions;  these  in  turn,  into  gods. 
Gods,  originally,  meant  simple  explanatory  words,  describ¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  nature,  of  emotions  and  desires.  Adam 
meant  man.  Eve  meant  life.  Man  brought  life  out  of  his 
own  existence,  out  of  himself.  Then  the  serpent  came  along. 
The  serpent  was  always,  religiously  speaking,  the  sign  of  the 
sexual  organ,  the  symbol  of  the  phallis.  The  serpent  meant 
evil,  for  as  religion  “teaches”  us,  it  brought  Man  and  Life 
to  understand  each  other,  and  thus  brought  on  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  To  produce  life  was  evil;  so  religion  tells 
us.  And  so  Man  was  betrothed  to  Life,  Adam  to  Eve, 
to  produce  his  kind  for  all  time. 

It  was  a  simple  imagination  of  which  a  barbarian,  just 
hatched  out  of  the  animal  class,  could  have  only  perceived. 
To  him  such  was  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  philosophy. 
Moreover,  to  him  it  seemed  the  truth.  But  time  changed 
and  then  came  prophets,  priests,  and  soothsayers.  Time 
changed  those  little  simple  words  into  mythologies,  to  gods, 
to  sacred  scriptures  which  must  not  be  doubted  but  only 
feared  and  worshipped,  acknowledged  and  sanctified  as  a 
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“compilation  of  God.”  Upon  such  innocent  grounds  of 
the  evolution  of  speech  and  thought,  was  contrived  the 
genesis  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  of  the  Bible,  that  infallible, 
sacred  and  so  holy  book  of  Christianity.  It  rested  the  world 
upon  a  pure  myth  born  and  instituted  by  a  transformation 
of  thought  which  changed  words  into  gods  and  goddesses. 

Another  illustration  can  be  seen  in  the  Hellenes.  Zeus 
was  their  highest  and  most  powerful  deity.  He  ruled  all  the 
gods.  The  Greeks  of  Homer,  of  Pericles,  of  Alexander, 
knew  not  what  Zeus  meant  except  that  he  stood  for  the 
Supreme  Being.  Even  Socrates  and  his  immortality  did  not 
know  that  Zeus  meant  just  plain  sky,  a  simple  and  ordinary 
word  used  by  the  prehistoric  aborigines  of  the  Balkans  who 
lived  many  centuries  previous !  The  sky  is  above  the  earth. 
The  earth  is  above  the  underground.  Lo  and  behold! 
Zeus  became  the  god  of  the  sky!  The  sky  was  above  all. 
Lo  and  behold!  Zeus  became  the  god  of  gods!  They  saw 
lightning  strike  down  from  the  sky.  It  crashed  to  earth  from 
amidst  the  dark,  angry  clouds.  Then  the  thunder!  The 
rolling  outbursts  of  a  crackling  sky!  The  flash  of  spitting 
strokes  of  flame,  vanishing  into  the  far  distant,  down  into 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth — a  moment  of  divine  silence, 
the  bulging  darknesses  overhead,  the  groaning  rumblings — 
louder  and  nearer — then  the  reeking  defiant  roar  from  the 
sky!  Lo  and  behold!  Zeus  held  the  lightning  and  thunder 
in  his  great  hands  and  when  displeased,  sent  them  pounder- 
ing  down  to  earth!  .  .  . 

“Seest  thou  yon  infinite  ether  aloft 
^  That  clasps  the  earth  in  moist  embrace? 

That  ether  deem  thou  Zeus,  esteem  it  God.” 1 

— A  god  of  himself,  a  god  within  a  word,  within  a  de¬ 
scription.  And  upon  such  foundations  were  most  all  the 

1  Euripides,  translated  by  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  ii,  25,  65. 
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gods,  irrespective  of  any  religion,  born  and  feared.  The 
ancients  worshipped  and  feared  words !  Must  a  more 
evolved,  higher  standard  of  humanity  still  fear  these  molded 
and  aged  hallucinations  of  dead  and  buried  peoples  who 
made  words  into  gods  ? 

For  such  are  the  gods  of  religion.  But  now,  if  still  we 
must  use  the  word,  let  us  put  it  into  much  better  exemplifi¬ 
cation. 

God  is  your  Soul.  The  Soul  is  the  symbol  of  goodness. 
All  Souls  are  good.  If  Souls  were  not  the  highest  point  of 
goodness,  then  mankind  would  never  be  able  to  become 
good.  Religion  condemns  and  damns  the  body,  the  house 
of  the  Soul,  upon  birth.  Then  it  contrives  to  redeem  it,  to 
“save”  it  by  certain  “magical”  rituals  of  custom,  of  holy 
waters,  of  baptisms,  prayers,  and  soothings,  through  the 
“charity”  of  some  god  or  gods,  to  produce  goodness  where 
damnation  reigned  before.  No  man  can  make  a  wormy 
apple  into  a  good  one.  No  man  can  take  filth  and  produce 
virtue.  Good  apples  become  rotten.  Virtue  can  turn  into 
vice.  Goodness  can  stray  to  badness,  but  primarily  good¬ 
ness  must  exist  from  the  start.  There  can  be  no  decay 
without  matter.  There  can  be  no  thought  without 
mind,  no  mind  without  a  conscience,  no  conscience  without 
a  Soul.  Virtue  cannot  be  pumped  inoculated,  or  sunk 
into  any  cranium  that  was  born  wormy,  filthy  clay  and 
doomed  to  purgatory.  Condemnation  can  never  be  purifi¬ 
cation.  No! — it  is  a  sham,  a  blind  to  the  world!  Would 
God  have  humans  born  already  doomed,  dead,  dirt,  and 
vicious?  Would  God  give  Satan  a  handicap  from  the  chalk¬ 
line?  Did  not  God  make  man  the  image  of  himself ?  Then 
wherefore  hell  from  the  mother’s  womb?  Wherefore  fear 
when  peace  should  reign?  Wherefore  evil  when  goodness 
should  rule? 

Thou  art  God !  You  are  the  possessor  of  your  Soul, 
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your  conscience,  your  mind,  your  body,  the  world  and  the 
universe.  Man  is  born  unto  goodness — with  a  Soul.  It  is 
only  because  of  the  evil  effects  of  circumstance,  of  environ¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  race,  that  the 
weaker  wills  and  minds  are  overcome  and  affected,  that  vice 
is  bred  and  contaminated  within  our  bodies.  But  though  the 
mind  is  weakened,  the  Soul  is  still  King.  Though  the  servant 
stray  from  the  castle,  the  lord  still  rules.  And  as  servants 
usually  return  to  their  cupboard,  so  does  the  mind  return  to 
the  conscience.  Time  tells  and  explains.  There  is  a  time 
when  the  happy  seem  sad,  when  the  laughter  vanishes  and 
returns  in  tears;  and  a  time  when  the  poor  are  glad  and  the 
rich  degraded  with  their  gold.  -  There  is  a  time  when  the 
wise  become  fools  and  the  silence  of  the  ignorant  is  heard, 
a  time  when  the  victor  mourns  his  gain  and  the  vanquished 
contented  with  failure.  There  is  a  time  for  all  goodness 
and  evil;  when  the  evil  ones  repent,  and  the  guilty  strip  their 
flesh  with  the  haunts  of  their  conscience;  a  time  when  the 
sands  flow  back  the  same  way  as  they  have  gone  forth,  as  a 
cry  against  its  own  substance,  retaliating  its  own  misbe¬ 
haviors  in  the  same  manner  as  those  misbehaviors  had 
created  themselves.  The  aged  are  resigned  to  their  Souls — 
admitted  into  the  perpetual  goodness.  It  is  as  that  wise 
bard,  Buddha,  once  said:  “Though  our  bodies  decay,  our 
goods  deeds  live  on  forever.” 

God  is  a  Symbol.  It  is  the  Symbol  of  goodness,  the 
goodness  of  creation,  the  goodness  of  existence,  the  good¬ 
ness  of  self-discovery,  of  the  will,  the  conscience,  the  uni¬ 
verse,  all  that  was,  is,  or  ever  will  be.  It  is  the  goodness 
of  life.  It  is  the  endless  Balance.  Death  is  not  evil,  but 
goodness,  for  if  we  lived  forever,  we  would  not  know  what 
life  is,  never  able  to  appreciate  and  understand  that  it  is 
important  to  have  that  symbol  as  our  Master  Guide  and 
Power  in  everything  we  do,  every  day  we  live,  every  act  we 
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commit,  every  word  we  say,  every  thought  we  create. 
Schopenhauer  wrote :  “Death,  however  it  may  be  feared,  can 
yet  really  be  no  evil.”  The  Symbol  is  your  Soul,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  Soul  is  self-perceptive  and  self-sincere,  there  is 
no  Soul  without  the  body.  The  Soul  is  the  invisible  Will  of 
nature,  the  force  of  matter,  the  desire  for  self-preservation, 
the  seed  of  the  Ego  and  the  stimuli  of  progress.  Knowledge 
directs  the  Will.  Reason  is  the  seed  of  Intelligence.  In¬ 
telligence  is  the  guide  for  Judgment;  elevates  the  Mind. 
The  Mind  is  the  master  of  the  body,  the  Director  in  the 
curriculum  of  Life.  It  is  your  heredity;  it  is  the  fragrance 
of  roses,  not  the  blisters  of  thorns.  It  gives  you  foresight 
as  to  what  is  right  and  just.  That  foresight,  that  self- 
discovery,  that  human  responsibility  and  privilege  has  been 
evolved  within  us  through  a  sad,  a  pitiful,  a  costly,  woeful 
history,  a  sanguinary  diary  of  our  being.  The  past  is  clotted 
up  with  blood,  with  headless  bodies,  with  battle-axes,  with 
death-wails,  guillotines  and  gibbets,  thumbscrews  and  moldy 
dungeon  pits,  with  burning  witches  and  suffering  saints,  roast¬ 
ing  students  and  fleshless  heretics.  The  past  is  filled  to  the 
brim  with  the  evil  side  of  our  balance,  the  balance  of  exis¬ 
tence,  of  good  and  bad,  filled  to  the  brim  with  hollow-eyed 
skulls,  skulls  of  fair  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  that  never  knew 
of  a  devil  or  evil,  eyes  that  wanted  to  live  and  see  and  spread 
happiness !  These  fell  to  the  receiving  basket  because  they 
did  not  know,  did  not  understand,  did  not  receive,  did  not 
lie.  Show  me  a  year  of  religious  peace  the  world  has  known 
since  Romulus  drew  across  the  Tiber,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
year  that  never  existed !  Epochs  of  history !  Depths  of  time ! 
Yea,  epochs  of  tyranny !  Depths  of  butchery  overflowing  with 
blood,  gas,  and  germs !  Kingdoms  of  the  Glorious !  Cru¬ 
sades  of  the  Pure  and  of  Holiness !  No,  Never !  Kingdoms 
of  Slaves!  Crusades  of  fools,  of  the  worst  hypocrites  who 
lived,  bent  knee-deep  in  superstition  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
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ruthless  sort,  plundering,  slaying,  deteriorating,  disturbing 
a  foreign  people,  just  as  butcherous  within  their  own  borders. 
How  fair,  how  just,  how  holy,  sacred,  and  superstitious  was 
the  Templar  of  the  Thames  to  travel  thousands  of  miles 
to  slay  and  rob  a  body  just  as  holy,  as  pure,  as  sacred  and 
ignorant  as  his  own !  How  fair  of  Rome  to  send  thousands 
of  serfs,  thousands  of  slaves,  bred  in  cruelty  and  in  starva¬ 
tion,  to  follow  the  more  illustrious  slaves,  the  nobles,  to 
Palestine,  to  lay  siege  to  and  slay  thousands  of  other  slaves, 
just  as  slavish  as  themselves !  What  matter  a  field  of 
corpses  on  the  plains  near  the  Jordan  as  long  as  the  couches 
in  the  Vatican  were  not  stained  with  the  smelling,  stenching 
blood!  Yea,  fertilizer  and  plague  for  the  Orient  and  more 
bastards  for  the  popes  to  dwell  and  instigate  crimes  under 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter! 

A  God  in  the  heart  is  worth  a  thousand  in  the  sky.  An 
evil  act  is  self-punishment  far  worse  than  a  thousand  hells. 
Life  is  definite  and  time  is  precious;  therefore  let  us  not 
fear  the  infinite  but  the  finite;  let  each  one  enjoy  those 
privileges  of  nature’s  endowment,  the  human  right  of  self- 
expression,  of  the  exercise  of  opinion,  of  free-speech,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  each  man  a  God,  and  of  each  bigot  a 
fool. 

Beauty,  physical  beauty,  is  perishable.  Mental  beauty 
is  unperishable.  Good  deeds  are  everlasting.  Prayers  are 
messengers  from  the  lips.  Books  of  “divinity”  are  not  more 
divine  than  the  press-types  from  which  they  were  created. 
The  languages  of  creeds,  nations,  and  races,  are  but  means 
of  being  understood.  Music  alone  stands  out  as  the  only 
language  known  to  all.  The  greatest  teachers  on  earth 
were  the  greatest  promulgators  of  melody,  of  music — for 
what  is  more  good,  so  clean,  so  penetrative,  so  awakening, 
what  can  enter  the  sanctity  of  the  heart  more  readily  than 
music,  Why? — for  it  is  the  language  of  nature,  the  tone 
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of  heart  to  heart,  of  Soul  to  Soul.  It  is  the  outpourings  of 
sincere  goodness.  It  is  that  force  which  binds  stranger  unto 
stranger,  enemies  unto  friends.  It  is  that  force  which 
snatches  us  away  from  the  egoism  of  material  baseness  and 
combines  us  with  all  that  is  naked,  true,  with  the  wonderful¬ 
ness  of  nature;  it  thrusts  us  into  its  infinitude  and  in  our 
fall  into  its  mists,  we  behold  ourselves  in  our  truest  form, 
in  the  form  that  we  should  be;  we  behold  ourselves  in  the 
spirit  which  we  should  possess,  the  love  we  should  bear, 
always,  everywhere,  and  forever. 

Good  deeds  are  messages  from  the  Soul  and  need  not 
words  to  express  them.  A  good  and  honest  sincere  mind 
needs  not  a  language  to  frame  its  picture.  Its  body  is  its 
frame  and  through  its  eyes  we  can  see  the  orchards  of 
flowers,  a  garden  of  what  the  word  beauty  should  be  the 
sign.  Of  what  good  are  prayers  from  the  mouth  when  we 
see  hurting  thorns  from  between  the  eye-lids? 

Virtue  is  not  a  goal  but  a  heredity,  a  gift  of  nature. 
Man  never  could  lose  virtue.  It  is  part  of  him.  He  can 
only  stagnate  such  gift  by  thinking  and  acting  contrary  to 
its  law;  a  suspension  of  its  fragrance.  But  Virtue  still  lives, 
though  in  the  tiniest  spark.  It  is  only  extinguished  when  the 
life  is  extinguished.  Virtue  is  Soul  and  Soul  knows  not  evil. 
The  Virtue  of  the  child  is  the  farewell  of  the  dying.  Only 
the  mind  knows  evil ;  and  as  the  mind  thinks,  so  is  the  beauty, 
the  strength  of  Virtue  adjusted.  Think  not  of  your  right 
hand,  use  it  not,  and  its  powers  will  stagnate  and  halt,  yet 
it  is  still  in  your  possession.  Think  of  evil  and  the  power  of 
your  Soul  will  lessen.  Yet  the  Soul  will  remain,  for  its 
power,  the  greatness  of  Virtue,  is  only  relative  to  the  body. 
The  body  either  lowers  itself  from  or  aspires  to  the  level 
of  the  Soul.  Our  minds  may  wander  away  into  evils,  but 
can  always  return  to  Virtue,  part  of  ourselves.  It  is  only 
for  us  to  awaken  from  within  those  powers  of  goodness, 
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those  natural  protectorates  within  our  bodies,  and  our 
fortifications  of  thought  will  strengthen  our  character  and 
lead  our  flesh  through  its  true  path  of  existence.  The  life 
of  evil  is  natural  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  emission  from  thoughts. 
Evil  is  the  creation  of  the  mind.  To  man,  the  serpent  is 
the  symbol  of  evil;  to  the  serpent,  we  may  appear  as  the 
same  sign.  Evil  is  born  of  mind,  and  mind  can  as  easily  de¬ 
stroy  it  as  give  it  birth. 

Evil  is  part  of  the  great  Equilibrium  of  action  and  recoil, 
of  cause  and  effect,  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  birth  and 
decay,  of  life  and  death.  So  of  Virtue  and  Evil.  The  vir¬ 
tuous  do  not  fear  evil,  for  to  them  it  is  unknown;  even  fear 
is  unknown  to  Virtue  for  fear  is  evil.  He  who  fears  evil, 
does  not  shrink  from  it  but  attracts  its  tentacles.  The  power 
of  the  magnet  draws  the  iron  to  its  body.  The  power  of 
the  thought,  by  inferiorating  itself  in  tremor  of  a  certain 
phenomenon,  becomes  powerless  and  prey  to  the  very  thing 
it  fears.  Think  of  illness  and  thou  shalt  become  ill.  Think 
of  goodness,  evil  shall  be  unknown.  Judge  not  the  antago¬ 
nist’s  claw  by  its  roar.  From  little  thoughts  of  evil,  grow 
mountains  of  vice.  Evil  does  not  create  itself;  thoughts 
of  man  create  evil.  Do  not  sow  weeds,  and  thou  wouldst 
need  not  pluck  them.  You  need  not  sow  virtue.  Nature 
has  given  you  the  flower  of  its  bloom.  It  is  for  you  to  spread 
its  fragrance,  not  to  crush  its  petals.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  that  cannot  be  improved  upon.  In  keeping  in 
obedience  to  our  Souls,  the  Conscience,  we  are  judged  and 
judge  accordingly.  Rupture  your  mind  away  to  sink  into 
negative  thoughts,  and  the  garden  of  your  life  will  be  but 
a  horrible,  webbed  affair  of  an  entangled  dreary  clot  of 
weeds,  weeds  with  thorns,  bitter  thorns.  Yet  know  that 
thorns  decay,  that  weeds  rot.  You  are  the  ground;  from 
you  can  emanate  flowers  or  thorns.  The  resurrection  of 
Virtue  is  the  decadence  of  Vice.  Virtue  is  inherited.  Vice 
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is  thought  gone  astray,  actuated,  habituated.  Let  Virtue  rule 
and  master,  or  be  mastered  by  Evil.  Long  live  the  kings ! — 
And  mercy  upon  the  slaves! 

All  man’s  works  are  not  infallible;  not  perfect.  All 
man’s  religions  are  not  incorruptible,  nor  indispensable,  al¬ 
ways  before  the  handiwork  and  scrutinization  of  custom  and 
tradition.  All  man’s  altars  are  built  in  different  shades  in 
different  seas  and  shores.  Structures  of  worship  glorify  the 
taste,  the  outward  satisfaction  of  our  feelings,  perishable 
with  our  generations. 

The  Soul  of  man  alone  cannot  change.  The  inner  life 
of  humanity  is  ever  perfect,  all  good,  unperishable  and  un¬ 
tainted  through  centuries  of  history.  It  is  the  mind  and 
the  body  that  tranforms  itself  either  towards  degeneration 
or  towards  a  higher  evolved  sphere  nearer  to  the  essence  of 
the  Soul.  The  Soul  is  deeply  imbedded  in  rock  foundation 
of  specific  principle  unmoved.  The  material  form,  the  flesh 
and  blood,  may  seek  its  pleasures,  incur  its  habits,  vices  and 
virtues,  yet  the  Soul,  the  conscience  remains  untouched.  The 
Conscience — the  tribunal  of  justice  and  retribution  for  each 
living  thing — the  wisest  of  all  counsel,  for  what  is  wiser  than 
truth?  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  Soul,  the  uplifter  of  the 
mind,  the  creator  of  kindness ,  always  firm  in  judgment,  ever¬ 
lastingly  the  merciful,  infinitely  the  inseparable.  Conscience 
knows  all,  sees  all,  forgives  all,  forsakes  none.  Transparent 
in  its  nature,  yet  as  firm  as  the  earth,  it  is  of  eternal  strength 
in  the  most  unseen  form.  At  times,  it  may  be  dormant  to 
abnormalities  and  to  mortals  conflicting  themselves  against 
its  law,  yet  its  unconquerable  Will  shall  ever  be  sustained. 

A  noted  American  once  said:  “There  is  no  college 
for  the  Conscience.”  I  add:  “There  is  no  seminary  for 
the  Soul.” 


X 


NO  man  commits  evil  without  harming  himself.  No 
man  commits  evil  without  harming  others.  No  man 
commits  evil  during  his  life  without  receiving  the  due  pun¬ 
ishment  during  the  same  life.  Evil  is  retroactive.  It  always 
comes  back  to  balance  the  scale. 

Slavery  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  known  to  man  and 
the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  most  degrading  and  powerful 
detriments  to  true  progress  and  true  civilization.  It  is  that 
force  which  binds  us  to  decay,  to  chains  of  stagnation,  to 
utter  destruction  of  all  that  is  noble,  truthful,  honest  and 
happy  in  life.  The  vice  enslaves  the  ignorant  “Master”  as 
well  as  the  ill-fated  Slave.  When  wras  it  ordained  that  man 
should  be  slave  to  man  ?  When  wras  it  pronounced  that  a  liv¬ 
ing  creature  as  self-loving  and  as  self-despising  as  ourselves 
should  be  marked  so  worthless  and  so  non-essential  that 
it  must  be  placed  on  the  auction  block  for  sale?  When  was 
it  declared  that  man  should  tie  his  fellow-man  to  a  stone- 
post,  whip  his  veins  from  his  body,  throw  him  into  dungeon- 
holes,  burden  him  writh  labors  endless  and  inhuman,  to 
separate  him  from  his  mother,  his  father,  wife  and  child, 
and  his  friends,  when  was  it  declared  that  man  could  do 
these  things  and  still  go  to  heaven? 

Man,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  recent  years,  has 
done  these  very  things.  And  Man  did  not  go  to  heaven.  He 
is  only  beginning  to  find  it  now — little  by  little  the  sunray 
beams  creep  into  his  eyes,  into  his  mind,  into  every  crevice, 
bone  and  loin  of  his  body,  and  all  these,  as  the  curtains  of  a 
stage,  part,  and  from  the  nuclei-star  of  the  human  body, 
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comes  forth  the  greatest  jewel,  the  most  virtuous  virtue,  now 
released,  now  in  triumph,  the  messiah  of  each  being — the 
Soul.  „ 

Slavery  is  an  evil,  both  outward  and  inward.  Outwardly, 
it  is  the  depression  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  others; 
inwardly,  it  is  the  depression  of  the  powers  of  the  Soul  in 
its  guidance  of  the  mind  and  body.  No  man  has  gone  to 
heaven  when  he  has  enslaved  others  and  so  himself.  No 
man  has  ever  gone  to  heaven  who  has  believed  in  slavery. 
Religion  has  always,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  with  some 
few  exceptions  in  China,  India,  and  thereabouts,  committed 
itself  in  favor  of  this  abominable  evil  which  drags  the  life 
down  to  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  lowest  gutter. 

People  have  searched  for  heaven  above,  for  hell  beneath. 
I  have  found  them  both  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — and  I 
prefer  to  adhere  to  the  more  humane  and  happier  portion. 


XI 


CHARACTER  is  the  essence  of  the  human  Soul.  It  is 
the  expression  of  goodness;  evil  is  not  character,  but 
servility,  an  irritable  one.  It  is  the  achievement  of  moral 
independence,  creating  the  being  into  a  compact  solid  of 
clean  principle,  molded  together  by  its  own  actions  and 
thoughts.  Character  is  interior,  .built  within,  not  without. 
It  subdues  the  hardships  of  environment  and  persuasion,  it 
harkens  neither  to  the  majority  nor  to  the  minority;  it  stands 
alone.  It  beckons  only  to  its  own  creative  power,  the  Con¬ 
science,  the  inner  bar  of  justice,  which  only  approves  that 
which  is  the  simple,  humane  and  decent  conduct  of  life. 
That  which  seeks  the  judgment  of  external  inducements, 
desires  and  passions,  which  gives  it  ears,  thoughts,  and  acts 
to  the  more  feasible  roads  of  outside  assistance,  is  not  char¬ 
acter  but  a  discarding  of  the  seed  that  would  produce  it.  That 
which  seeks  and  tends  to  gather  it  from  the  shoulders  of 
others,  to  produce  it  by  certain  routines,  forms  and  rituals, 
to  attempt  to  manufacture  it  by  external  raw  material  of 
worship  and  expressive  beliefs,  is  not  character  but  instead, 
a  tendency  to  cloud  and  destroy  its  birth.  Character  is 
purely  individualistic,  and  its  construction  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  being  itself,  which  is  entirely  a  process  of  the 
naked  truth  of  nature,  and  not  by  purchasing  its  beams  and 
frame  by  self-inferiority,  asceticism,  the  reclusing  of  one¬ 
self  to  deeds  of  bodily  harm,  self-inflictions,  or  mere  fan¬ 
tasies  to  which  there  is  no  founded  cause  of  truth  adhering. 
Character  is  not  hearsay,  neither  custom  nor  tradition,  nor 
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any  acts,  commissions  and  perpetrations,  which,  in  the  eye 
of  Nature,  is  deemed  involuntary  and  extracted.  It  needs  no 
agonizing  pains,  penances  or  mystic  convulsions,  no  breath 
of  incense,  or  dress  of  special  fashion,  style  and  color.  It 
needs  not  speech  to  produce  it,  nor  prayers  to  hasten  its 
arrival.  It  needs  no  ablutions  or  anointments  to  cleanse  it, 
no  abstinence  and  deprivation  to  flatter  it.  It  is  ever  present 
in  its  entirety,  yet  passive,  but  which  can  be  brought  forward 
to  activeness  by  the  mere  relaxation  of  the  body  and  the 
mind  to  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  human  heart,  the 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  understanding  of  its 
benediction  and  propriety.  It  requires  no  compensation,  for 
the  existence  of  its  life  is  its  own  reward.  It  is  not  egoism 
nor  humility,  neither  condescending  or  intangible.  Char¬ 
acter  is  singular  and  sublime,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  goodness. 
Where  Virtue  rules,  Vice  is  non-existent,  and  so  non¬ 
destructive. 

Better  to  exist  amongst  the  poorest,  in  the  most  im¬ 
poverished  rathole,  to  share  my  food  and  quarter  with 
the  common  animals — in  short — to  Hell  itself  in  its 
deepest  abyss,  than  to  live  with  gilded  clothes,  hands 
full  of  gold,  eyes  full  of  content,  with  a  thousand  ser¬ 
vants  in  a  castle  of  prosperity — and  to  gaze  up  to  my 
“giver”  with  a  supposed  friendship  and  pretended  thank¬ 
fulness,  with  an  empty  heart  towards  him  who  would 
do  me  wrong,  he  who  would  justify  his  guilt  by  buying 
my  body  and  soul  with  jungling  and  gingling  ducats.  And 
better  to  be  doomed  and  damned  than  to  be  inwardly  in¬ 
sincere  towards  my  God;  better  to  be  judged  to  Hell  in  its 
foulest  form  than  to  be  pious  and  religious,  selfishly  realiz¬ 
ing  that  by  so  doing,  I  may  be  rewarded  with  “eternal  life.” 
I  would  rather  prefer  a  trip  across  the  Acheron  and  the  inky 
Styx  than  to  know  that  I  must  give  up  the  most  beautiful 
right  in  the  world — the  right  to  think! 
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We  are  afraid  of  truth,  afraid  of  fortune,  afraid  of  death,  and 
afraid  of  each  other. 

Our  arts,  our  occupations,  our  marriages,  our  religion  we  have 
not  chosen  but  society  has  chosen  for  us.  .  .  .  We  are  parlor  soldiers. 
.  .  .  The  rugged  battle  of  fate,  where  strength  is  born,  we  shun. 

Let  a  stoic  arise  who  shall  reveal  the  resources  of  man,  and  tell 
men  they  are  not  leaning  willows,  but  can  and  must  detach  them¬ 
selves;  that  with  the  exercise  of  self-trust,  new  powers  shall  appear; 
that  a  man  is  the  world  made  flesh,  born  to  shed  healing  to  the  na¬ 
tions,  that  he  should  be  ashamed  of  our  compassion,  and  that  the 
moment  he  acts  from  himself,  tossing  the  laws,  the  books,  the 
idolatries,  and  customs  out  of  the  window,  we  pity  him  no  more 
but  thank  and  revere  him,  and  that  teacher  shall  restore  the  life  of 
man  to  splendor,  and  make  his  name  dear  to  all  History. 

As  soon  as  the  man  is  at  once  with  God,  he  will  not  beg.  .  .  . 
As  men’s  prayers  are  a  disease  of  th£*  will,  so  are  their  creeds  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  intellect. 

Truth  is  handsomer  than  the  affectation  of  love. 

I  do  not  wish  to  expiate,  but  to  live.  My  life  is  not  an  apology, 
but  a  life. 

What  a  man  does,  that  he  has.  What  has  he  to  do  with  hope  or 
fear? 

There  is  no  need  of  struggles,  convulsions,  and  despairs,  of  the 
wringing  of  the  hands  and  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth. 

The  world  exists  for  the  education  of  each  man. 

Ah,  brother,  hold  fast  to  the  man  and  awe  the  beast;  stop  the 
ebb  of  thy  soul — ebbing  downward  into  the  forms  into  whose  habits 
thou  hast  now  for  many  years  slid. 

A  man  must  consider  what  a  blind-man’s-buff  is  this  game  of 
conformity. 

I  hear  a  preacher  announce  for  his  text  and  topic  the  expediency 
of  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  church.  Do  I  not  know  beforehand 
that  not  possibly  can  he  say  a  new  and  spontaneous  word?  Do  I 
not  know  that  with  all  this  ostentation  of  examining  the  grounds 
of  the  institution,  he  will  do  no  such  thing?  Do  I  not  know  that  he 
is  pledged  to  himself  not  to  look  but  at  one  side;  the  permitted  side, 
not  as  a  man,  but  as  a  parish  minister?  He  is  a  retained  attorney, 
and  these  airs  of  the  bench  are  the  emptiest  affectation. 

Man  is  timid  and  apologetic.  He  is  no  longer  upright.  He  dares 
not  say  “I  think,”  “I  am,”  but  quotes  some  saint  or  sage. 

Emerson,  from  his  Essay  on  Reliance. 
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Character!  What  possession! — the  jewel  of  life,  rich 
and  poor,  weak  and  strong,  shining,  yet  not  by  the  sun’s 
rays!  ..Character! — a  most  cherished,  most  accomplished 
thing  in  life,  is  life,  not  life  without  it.  Character! — the 
being  clean  and  straight  through  the  heart  without  a  con¬ 
dition  nor  a  supposed  road  or  pretended  shortcut!  Char¬ 
acter  ! — the  pinnacle,  the  height  of  independence,  in  life  and 
death,  goldless,  fameless,  knownless — the  endurable  alone, 
the  incomparable  masterpiece,  superbly  personal  yet  so  much 
unselfish!  Character! — the  perfection  of  the  human  mind, 
its  conduct  the  simple,  ordinary  clear  air  of  justice  and 
righteousness;  its  endurance,  the  endurance  of  real  civiliza¬ 
tion,  of  real  humanity.  Ride  on,  Character,  thou  knowest 
no  blood  but  the  hearts  of  all!  Strive  on,  Character,  thou 
art  all  and  will  make  all,  over  the  winds  and  across  the 
Milky  Way  wilt  thou  reign  in  Truth!  Live  on,  Character, 
thou  art  clean,  clean  as  the  air,  sweet  as  the  sweetest  music, 
as  lovely  as  the  morning  glories !  Live  on,  Character,  thou 
canst  not  die — though  men  think  and  kings  rule  and  dogmas 
force  and  all  the  worlds  compel  otherwise! 


XII 


SUCCESS  is  as  the  mirror,  reflecting  before  us  the  very 
sentiment  we  portray;  be  what  it  may,  the  glowing 
crystal  radiates  with  the  accomplishments  of  our  efforts  and 
desires;  good  or  evil,  charity,  honor,  or  vice,  kindness  or 
murder.  Great  is  the  force  of  success,  high  in  its  pinnacle, 
yet  how  different  and  various  the  forms  it  takes  as  the  world 
passes  and  life  goes  on,  each'mortal  from  his  separate 
heights. 

This  world,  this  life,  this  journey,  is  just  what  you  make 
it  appear  to  you,  just  how  you  travel,  just  how  you  pause, 
determine,  and  undergo.  To  find  happiness,  seek  it.  To 
find  joy,  inhale  it.  To  find  life,  live  it.  To  find  the  truth, 
know  yourself.  To  find  God,  see  your  mirage.  To  be 
good,  do  not  fear  evil.  To  find  Paradise,  look  about  you, 
assert  the  dominion  of  your  Soul,  pledge  yourself  to  the 
justice  of  your  Conscience,  cultivate  the  mind  to  goodness 
— in  all — build  yourself  within  a  Castle  of  Character,  sim¬ 
ple,  clean  and  good,  and  call  it  by  any  name  you  please.  I 
call  it  the  Castle  of  Paradise,  something  intangible,  yet  so 
much  tangible,  something  unemotional  yet  moved  and 
molded  by  those  forces  of  purity  which  are  encased  within 
the  human  body. 

It  is  only  through  unity  of  Soul,  of  morale,  cooperative 
industry  and  the  realization  and  endurance  of  true  justice, 
that  this  great  world  can  sweep  forward  in  celestial  triumph 
of  progress,  civilization,  and  to  the  abode  of  permanent 
peace  and  universal  tranquillity  in  understanding  and  human 
rest. 
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The  ancients  bore  their  superstitions  in  fear.  The  wise 
became  fearless.  These  became  philosophers.  Whether  re¬ 
ligion  was  a  necessary  evil  or  a  necessary  good  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  human  barbarism,  we  cannot  say.  We  do  know  that 
religion  has  by  its  formulism  and  orthodoxies  created  many 
evils.  We  do  know  that  the  philosophy,  in  religion,  how¬ 
ever  slight,  has  done  some  good.  Rome  had  laws,  codes  and 
courts,  but  whether  we  can  judge  its  “civilization”  by  these 
means  is  an  entirely  different  question.  Figuring  by  the 
number  of  individuals  on  this  earth,  the  great  mass  of  ma¬ 
jorities  are  still  far  below  par  in  intelligence,  are  still  igno¬ 
rant  and  fearing;  still  retain  and  worship  their  particular 
faiths,  and  with  all  this  pious  fervidity  and  continuity  of  cus¬ 
tom  and  beliefs  from  the  ancients,  we  cannot  successfully  and 
honestly  declare  that,  truthfully,  the  living  world  can  be 
judged  as  an  existent  civilization.  What  we  can  say  is  that 
the  thoughts  and  efforts  of  a  very  small  minority  have  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  certain  laws,  mostly  of  a  civilizing  type,  which 
suppress  the  natural  tendencies  of  a  degenerating  effect  and 
which  educate  us  forward  towards  a  self-realization  of  the 
propriety  of  goodness  and  towards  a  self-discovery  of  what 
real  civilization  seems  to  be. 

We  do  know  that  religion  inoculates  into  the  people  a 
theme  of  fear;  and  fear  is  evil.  We  do  know  that  religion 
promises  rewards  for  restraints;  and  as  such,  it  is  not  sin¬ 
cere  restraint  nor  a  sincere  reward.  Involuntary  restraint 
bred  through  fear  is  not  civilization.  We  do  know  that  re¬ 
ligion  breeds  illiteracy;  that  it  does  not  foster  thoughts  ad¬ 
verse  to  its  dogmas ;  nor  will  it  tolerate  them,  even  if  those 
very  thoughts  would  tend  towards  goodness.  Liberality  has 
progressed  this  world.  Freedom  of  expression,  a  beautiful 
human  right,  is  not  tolerated  by  religion.  It  cannot.  Its 
very  existence  depends  upon  such  intoleration. 

The  evils  of  religion  has  made  it  quite  successfully  ob- 
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structlve  for  good  results  to  emit  from  it.  The  dark  clouds 
fuming  from  its  interiors  and  entrails  have  formed  a  pall 
through  which  true  light  is  suppressed.  If  religion  has  done 
good,  it  is  only  that  part  of  it  which  is  purely  humanistic  and 
philosophical,  that  has  accomplished  it. 

Primarily,  religion  is  a  failure;  for  it  failed  in  being  a 
master  over  itself  before  the  ordeal  of  mastering  others. 
By  this  is  meant  that  religion,  though  preaching  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  virtue  of  truth  and  its  co-virtues  and  enlighten¬ 
ments,  has  not  only  rather  spitefully  blighted  its  own  efforts 
to  seek  truth  but  has  continually  promulgated  and  inoculated 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  theme  of  ignorance.  It  has, 
without  authority  and  analysis,  -continually  built  up  super¬ 
stition  instead  of  ascertainment;  assumptions  instead  of 
facts.  To  the  enforcement  of  these  evils,  it  has  suppressed 
by  all  means,  usually  by  violent  and  destructive  means  as 
thumbscrew,  gibbet  and  stake,  any  efforts  of  sincere  persons 
who  sought  to  reason  in  truth  than  worship  in  blindness.  It 
would  never  suffer  to  answer  such  truthseeker,  nor  was  it  able 
to.  Religion  cannot  endure  contradiction.  Instead  of 
planting  seeds  of  unquestionable  common  sense,  it  has 
mounted  together  heaps  of  doubt,  glazed  to  transparency 
with  the  art  of  sympathetic  and  supplicating  phrases,  so  that 
endeavors  to  scale  and  uncover  its  extremities  may  thus  prove 
futile.  To  interest,  to  incite,  to  fire  the  weaknesses  of  man, 
into  submission,  it  has  built  him  ornamented  altars,  inlaid 
shrines  and  sculptured  spires.  To  fascinate  his  affection, 
it  has  made  the  temple,  mosque  and  church,  a  centre  of  at¬ 
traction,  of  charming  workmanship,  to  behold  and  admire. 
Its  saints  and  great  divine  ones  were  painted  and  figured  in 
“sublime,”  superhuman,  unnatural  forms.  Religion  has 
tried,  continually  without  finis ,  to  make  its  reception  a  pic¬ 
turesque,  powerful,  interesting  atmosphere  for  man.  Cer¬ 
tain  days  denote  periods  of  either  merriment  or  atonement; 
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usually  of  atonement.  People  must  not  be  happy.  Sullen 
and  morose  must  be  his  sentiment.  Morbidity  is  more  feas¬ 
ible  and  cooperative  with  superstition  and  “holiness.”  To 
show  the  way  is  to  know  the  way.  Religion  has  never  known, 
for  how  can  it,  when  it  has  always  obliterated  the  lighted 
road  by  its  own  clasped  hands  pressed  against  its  cold  closed 
eyes? 

Superstition  is  one  of  the  main  supports  upholding  the 
pantheon  of  all  religions.  It  is  the  superstitious  person  who 
is  more  religious  than  his  less  superstitious  neighbor.  This 
bewildered,  grotesque  Witch,  the  wretch  with  serpent  hair, 
eyes  of  milk  and  face  of  pallid  blue  stone,  scampers  along 
the  road  of  Humanity,  throwing  her  fateful  enchantments 
everywhere.  Then  comes  the  demon  of  Fear,  and  behind 
trails  Intolerance,  the  green-eyed  monster.  We  see  Prudery 
and  her  painted  sisters,  Sham  and  Deceit.  In  the  rear  trods 
a  darkness.  It  holds  a  reaper  and  under  its  mitre  is  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  cob-webbed  skull.  Its  dangling  bony  hands  and 
arms  are  flung  forward,  ever  grasping,  ever  reaping  the  har¬ 
vest  of  destruction,  sown  and  cultured  by  its  colleagues.  Be¬ 
hind  all,  sinks  the  curdling  blood  on  the  grim  fading  road; 
the  corpse  of  man,  scattered,  decays  along  its  edges,  and 
from  a  horizon  of  a  deepening  maroon,  follows  the  black 
stream  of  vultures,  the  carrion-crows,  to  complete  the  task 
of  the  “Venerable  Seven.”  This  is  the  road  of  religion,  its 
evils  and  its  accomplishment. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  religions  were  nourished  to 
form  in  periods  of  the  greatest  despotisms,  tyrannies  and 
barbarisms.  They  grew  to  life  when  people  were  sunk  in 
the  deepest  crimes  of  cruelty.  The  most  vicious  orgies  of 
immorality  existed.  The  most  unfounded  myths  and  mys¬ 
teries  floundered  through  the  nostrils  of  the  people.  They 
saw  that  which  their  eyes  did  not  see.  They  felt  that  which 
their  hands  did  not  touch.  They  worshipped  that  which  they 
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did  not  know.  Nor  were  the  ancient  priests  of  the  old  world 
able  to  explain.  The  brain  of  man  had  just  arisen  from  the 
cranium  of  some  animal-like  stage  of  existence,  not  so  highly 
developed  to  seek  truth  and  enlightenment  within  him  and 
not  from  without.  His  Soul,  being  thus  without  expression, 
subjected,  imprisoned,  he  sought  refuge  elsewhere. 

And  so,  by  the  age  of  centuries,  religion  has  become  har¬ 
dened  in  itself  and  even  into  the  hereditary  blood  streams  of 
the  human  races.  It  has  wrought  itself  into  almost  per¬ 
petually.  The  Soul  has  meanwhile  been  left  without 
assertion. 

Monarchy  also  built  its  thrones  to  almost  eternal  tyranny 
until  the  spark  of  liberty  and  just  government  set  fire  to  its 
fabric  and  caused  its  downfall.  Yet  the  monarchy  of  re¬ 
ligion  has  survived.  It  had  built  itself  better,  even  at  the 
expense  of  its  carefree  servants,  its  regal  blue-blood  pat¬ 
ronage.  The  expense  of  the  people  did  not  count.  From 
these  it  has  stolen  its  pro  jit ,  sunk  its  beams  and  constructed 
the  greatest  commercializations  of  the  world.  For  it  trades 
in  humanity,  unlike  all  else,  and  to  which  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  no  affect.  It  harkens  only  to  the  flow  of 
gold  and  builds  its  highest  altars  where  flows  the  thickest 
stream. 

Then  where  is  its  goodness?  Its  goodness,  sad  to  say, 
is  practically  silent  and  unparticipating.  The  annals  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  filled  with  the  writings  of  philosophical  worth.  Its 
different  codes  (not  inquisitorial  codes)  of  wisdom  and 
thought  are  the  outpourings  of  great  minds  who  have  striven 
to  do  good,  yet  unfortunately  under  the  supervision  of  the 
wrong  employer.  Its  proverbs  and  psalms  are  very  wise 
and  beautiful.  These  are  but  dormant  in  fact  and  as  such 
cannot  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  mass  of  people,  for  the 
greatest  bar  to  its  visualization  has  been  the  contradictory 
practices  of  religion  itself.  The  example  of  the  teaching 
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should  be  the  teacher  himself.  Religion  has  hardly  been 
teacher;  always  a  preacher.  History  reveals  this  to  us. 
The  more  liberal  and  tolerating  a  religion  becomes,  so  much 
more  philosophical  it  becomes,  so  much  more  a  teacher  than 
a  preacher. 

It  is  only  of  recent  date  that  monarchical  government  met 
its  nemesis.  Here  and  there  are  still  splutterings  of  its  life 
and  with  it  can  be  heard  the  gnashing  rumblings  of  unrest 
and  intolerance.  Behind  these  puppet  mechanisms  of  kings 
and  queens,  religion  sat,  pulling  the  strings.  Nations  rose 
and  fell,  wars  made  rivers  of  blood  and  mounds  of  carcasses; 
battles  thundered  into  the  sky,  to  calm  the  wishes  of  the 
Blue-bloods  and  of  Religion.  The  people  had  no  say.  They 
did  what  they  were  commanded  to  do.  The  people  were 
insignificants  compared  to  the  pleasures  and  purposes  of  the 
royal  personages;  insignificant  things  to  the  desires  of  relig¬ 
ion,  though  it  be  with  the  twig  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in 
the  other.  The  hand  of  might  had  been  concealed  behind 
the  effigy  of  a  hand  of  “right.” 

The  present  century  is  changing  the  scene  slowly  and  for¬ 
wardly.  Democracy  has  broken  its  shell.  Free  speech 
reigns,  if  not  in  fact,  then  as  a  legal  privilege.  Free  thought 
must  follow.  Free  Conscience  is  the  final  goal,  the  ultimate 
pause. 

The  teaching  of  Morals,  of  Eugenics,  and  Ethics,  is  more 
and  more  being  established  within  the  public  school  systems 
of  the  world.  The  public  school  is  the  most  appropriate, 
logical,  sensible,  and  most  justifiable  place  for  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects,  and  as  these  changes  become  more  realized, 
so  soon  and  readily  will  the  failure  of  the  preacher  be  better 
understood.  The  altar  has  only  increased  ignorance  and  has 
built  up  Prudery.  The  schoolroom  will  cause  it  to  crumble 
and  build  anew  with  pillars  of  Truth. 

The  greatest  religion  is  to  live  in  truth.  The  greatest 
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university  in  the  world  is  the  school  of  life  for  therein  lies 
the  education  of  man.  The  greatest  temple  in  the  world  is 
the  heart  of  man  for  therein  are  the  powers  that  will  make 
him  good.  The  greatest  infinity  is  the  soul  of  man  for 
therein  lies  Truth,  the  essence  of  Time,  the  true  religion 
born  with  man. 

Every  year  sees  the  power  of  religion  decreasing,  wan¬ 
ing.  Mexico  will  begin  to  own  itself  and  to  build  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Turkey  has  thrown  off 
the  stupid  jurisdictions  of  the  Koran.  The  Caliphate  has 
gone  into  the  ether  and  Turkey  will  become  a  nation  with  a 
civilizing  constitution,  a  newborn  judicial  system,  and  with 
ultimate  effect  of  increasing  economic  and  social  progress. 

Nations  are  becoming  less  and  less  isolated,  and  with 
this  ever-forward  process  of  internationalization  of  peoples 
and  countries,  the  wave  of  Liberalism  and  Toleration  will 
more  and  more  sweep  the  world. 

The  expression  of  intelligence  and  of  civilization  is  peace. 
Progress  is  the  movement  of  tendencies  towards  these  goals. 
The  results  are  tranquillity  and  self-preservation.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  great  truth.  It  is  seen  and  felt  in 
every  breath  of  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  every  living  crea¬ 
ture.  The  animal,  fish,  bird  and  other  kingdoms,  visible  and 
invisible,  preserve  themselves  as  much  as  their  physical  and 
mental  powers  which  nature  endowed  them  with,  can  guide, 
endure  and  preserve.  Man,  most  endowed,  and  with 
greater  powers,  with  greater  mentalities  and  prospects,  has, 
instead  of  utilizing  his  natural  wealth  so  inherited,  for¬ 
saken  them,  and  has  fought  against  his  own  preservation, 
against  his  own  creation  and  existence,  against  the  prospects 
of  obtaining  for  himself,  as  much  as  is  possible,  a  Paradise 
— happiness  for  himself  and  for  his  neighbors. 

My  appeal  is  not  that  of  an  obstinate  man.  I  seek  the 
truth,  and  no  God  can  punish  me  for  such  a  search.  My 
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appeal  comes  from  within  me,  a  cry  to  the  world  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  religions  of  the 
world  have  been  built  and  formulated;  that  all  these  differ¬ 
ent  beliefs  are  but  less  than  supplements  and  non-essentials 
when  we  consider  that  great  universal  religion  (if  religion 
we  call  it),  the  kind  of  worship  that  needs  not  garb  of  dress 
nor  book  of  prayer,  not  starvation  in  fasting  or  drunkenness 
with  holy  wine;  the  worship  which  needs  not  humility,  not 
repenting  tears;  that  great  Power  that  neither  pities  nor  for¬ 
gives;  without  threat  or  compensation.  It  is  the  stern  reali¬ 
zation  of  justice  in  Truth,  common  to  all,  to  animals  and 
men  alike,  to  each  living  thing,  to  all  substance  that  derives 
nourishment  from  earth,  water  and  air.  That  greatness  is 
the  altar  of  Love  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  Understanding 
and  Reason.  It  is  the  path  towards  the  acme  of  perfection. 
It  is  the  truer  guide  for  the  world. 

Thus,  out  of  the  great  entanglements  of  hypocrisy,  we 
shall  build  simple,  plain,  ordinary  altars,  yet  which  shall  be 
of  the  finest  beauty.  Altars  materially  invisible  yet  of  the 
firmest  frame.  We  shall  take  all  the  concoctions  of  holy 
waters  and  wines  and  transform  them  into  pure  crystal 
water,  which,  instead  of  sickening  our  heads,  shall  sprinkle 
its  sweet  moisture  over  our  hearts,  the  plantation  of  the 
flowers  of  our  Souls.  We  shall  avoid  the  refuges  of  Sin 
and  Sham,  and  build  our  churches  and  temples  beneath  our 
skin  where  fancy  portals  and  gilded  shrines  are  not  needed. 
We  shall  not  gaze  at  those  lofty  belfries  but  instead  shall 
lift  our  characters  to  such  high  places. 

Then  the  spirit  of  Love  shall  truthfully  flourish.  We 
shall  welcome  the  sun  in  the  morning  as  we  never  welcomed 
it  before.  We  shall  not  look  at  the  color  or  birth  of  the 
stranger.  All  we  shall  know  is  that  he  is  human  and  one 
of  us.  We  shall  help  him  and  in  so  doing  shall  help  our- 
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selves.  We  shall  be  reborn,  all  anew,  grand  in  life,  for  we 
shall  feel  the  friendship  of  all  Nature  on  earth.  We  shall 
be  free,  glorious  in  sublimeness  and  in  the  piety  of  our  purity. 
The  word  “peace”  shall  then  be  forgotten  in  our  tranquillity 
and  happiness. 


XIII 


WHEN  Nature  does  her  silent  share,  without  tribute 
or  glory,  She,  who  sends  us  sunlight  to  warm  our 
lives  and  brighten  our  vision,  and  then  gives  us  the  blue 
darkness  to  comfort  our  bodies  and  calm  our  minds  with 
nocturnal  rest,  then  wherefore  do  we  hesitate  to  follow  in 
her  wake?  To  have  the  sun,  we  must  receive  the  night. 
Before  we  plant  our  seed,  we  pay  homage  to  the  falling 
snowflakes.  From  clean,  cloudless  skies  of  yesterday,  do  we 
not  hear  thunder  roar  and  see  lightning  split  across  the 
horizon  today?  And  do  we  not  witness  storms  arise  and 
waves  bellow,  turning  white  and  foamy,  where  a  moment 
before  lay  wide  the  still  smooth  sea?  Even  so,  the  ugly 
creepy  caterpillar  accepts  its  wormy  life  to  be  rewarded  with 
beautiful  wings  of  different  hues,  all  in  its  different  existences. 

And  so,  in  our  own,  to  find  happiness,  we  must  encounter 
sorrow.  He  who  has  shed  a  tear,  knows  the  value  of  a  smile. 

To  live  and  let  live — that  should  be  a  guide  for  man. 
We  cannot  build  alone,  neither  can  we  carry  the  burdens, 
bear  the  failures  nor  enjoy  our  successes  without  the  aid  of 
others.  As  old  as  this  world  is,  can  one  arise  and  speak 
that  he  has  built  alone,  that  he  has  conquered  and  succeeded, 
amassed  his  fortune  or  gained  such  fame  and  renown  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  his  fellow-men? 

“All  are  needed  by  each  one ; 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone.”1 

We  all  do  live  for,  by,  and  from  the  life  of  others.  It 

1  Emerson,  from  poem,  Each  and  All. 
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is  only  by  the  toil  of  all  that  each  human  gathers  in  his 
meal.  Even  in  the  sanctity  of  life  itself,  to  the  perpetuity 
of  all  living  creatures,  of  plants  and  shrubs,  good  Nature 
has  provided  that  one  alone  shall  not  toil. 

And  so  in  everything,  in  all  creation  and  further  than 
the  eye  can  see.  Therefore,  when  we  shed  the  blood  of 
others,  do  we  not  shed  our  own?  In  hating  others,  do  we 
not  hate  ourselves?  When  we  bring  misfortune  upon 
others,  when  we  strive  to  dislodge  their  rights  and  joys,  do 
we  not  stupidly  throw  the  gift  of  life  from  ourselves,  and 
ultimately  bring  the  ill  we  caused,  upon  our  own  marked 
brows  ? 

Therefore,  be  content!  Receive  your  share  of  the 
world  and  let  others  have  theirs,  for  in  depriving  them,  your 
own  share  shall  decay  into  oblivion,  and  upon  your  Soul 
you  will  build,  to  the  agony  of  a  crying  Conscience,  the  fire 
of  purgatory  within  your  body  long  ere  the  hand  of  death 
has  claimed  it.  No  one  can  avoid  this  inevitable  punishment 
which  he  himself  must  sentence  upon  his  life.  No  one  can 
escape  his  inner  life,  the  bar  of  his  Conscience  and  of  judg¬ 
ment,  even  though  he  wear  holy  clothes  and  shower  praises 
at  his  God. 

Alas,  man  was  created  for  no  such  happenings.  Man¬ 
kind  was  never  intended  to  be  either  vulture  or  a  carrion- 
meal.  Man  was  born  not  to  flay  or  burn.  Neither  was  it 
intended  and  ruled  that  he  shall  act  in  one  direction  and 
think  another.  The  greatest  perpetrator  of  crime,  the 
greatest  sinner,  if  sin  there  be,  the  filthiest  heap  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  contradiction,  the  lowest  mudworm  of  all,  is  he 
who  is  a  religious  hypocrite. 

He  is  the  one  who  thrusts  his  breast  forward  and  dig¬ 
nifies  his  pride  and  pomp  before  his  fellows,  yet  when  alone 
in  his  own  recognition,  cowers  in  fear  and  shame  before 
his  very  form.  In  such  a  state,  there  can  be  no  enjoyment, 
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no  contentment,  no  life;  for  every  vice,  wrong  and  virtue, 
takes  its  just  due,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Then  we  see  the  sympathetic  figure,  the  fanatical  preju¬ 
diced  hater,  who  hates  in  ignorance.  Verily,  he  is  a  pitiful 
one,  who  in  darkness  of  truth,  and  through  environment, 
follows  the  road  of  scorn  and  jealousy,  is  willing  to  quarter 
and  rip  to  pieces  humans  of  other  creeds,  gleeful  in  seeing 
blood,  as  red  and  as  pure  as  his  own,  flow  along  the  gutters. 
As  long  as  it  is  not  his,  he  gloats  when  he  hears  the  rope 
snap  on  a  breaking  spine.  He  holds  the  pincers  and  turns 
the  wheel  of  torture  on  innocent  victims;  yet  wherefore,  he 
does  not  know.  Upon  command  he  takes  to  his  sword  and 
slaughters,  in  belief,  that  slaughter,  be  it  the  word  of  the 
“sacred,”  shall  open  the  way  for  him  to  the  golden  door  of 
infinite  Life  and  Paradise. 

Oh,  Mortals !  If  there  be  God  above,  can  He  witness 
such  deeds  and  pass  such  men  to  the  heavens  garden  of 
good  ones?  Oh,  Humans! — if  human  are  you,  is  this  the 
result  of  prayer,  sermon,  and  of  sacrifice?  Must  we  mortify 
ourselves,  in  pain  and  hunger,  only  to  thirst  for  the  blood 
of  neighbors? 


XIV 


THROUGH  the  blacknesses,  I  see  the  light  of  some  new 
dawn  breaking.  The  ledges  of  evil  are  cracking.  I 
see  the  darkness  disappearing  and  a  new  world  being  born 
to  record  the  history  of  man  anew.  I  see  the  rising  of  a  new 
mankind,  an  eternal  brotherhood  founded  on  truth,  wis¬ 
dom  and  unbeguiled  goodness.  I  see  the  formation  of  a 
new  light,  not  one  of  art,  but  of  an  embodiment  and  ful¬ 
fillment  of  analysis  and  ascertainment.  I  see  the  doom  of 
all  mythology,  of  all  unnatural  beliefs  and  traditions,  and 
the  judgment  of  all  those  assigned  to  them.  I  see  the 
triumph  of  science,  of  endeavor,  destroying  the  stages  of 
deceit,  of  prudery  and  sham,  and  uncovering  before  us  the 
vista  of  nature,  its  happiness  and  infinity.  I  see  the  end 
of  all  idolatrous  and  utopian  worship,  of  thralldom  and  of 
bigotry.  No  more  shall  we  wear  amulets  and  enchanted 
rings  and  charms,  no  more  of  magic  and  its  tributaries,  no 
more  of  ritual  mystics  and  its  mysteries  enshrouded  in  smoke 
of  incense,  but  the  flash  of  clean  healthy  eyes  before  the 
panorama  of  the  world !  I  see  the  light  of  peace,  peace  in 
the  comfort  of  every  heart,  peace  in  a  world  of  just  men.  I 
see  the  improvement  of  our  hovels,  an  understanding  of  all 
mankind.  I  hear  peace  ringing  through  the  universe,  echo¬ 
ing  through  every  soul,  man  and  animal  alike,  the  joy  of  life 
with  faith  and  love  for  one  another  forever  more. 

*  *  *  *  * 

God  has  come  down  to  Earth.  .  .  .  and  I  have  found 
Paradise. 


THE  END 
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